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Preface 


This revision of Principles of Business Education was undertaken 
in order to align the treatment of principles, practices, and problems 
with the latest trends in education for business 

The presentation assumes the reader has bad at least the introductory 
course in education or its equivalent in reading The text can be used 
in both one- and two semester courses For a two-semester course, the 
book would be studied in detail, and supplementary reading references 
would be investigated as need and time permitted A one semester 
course would necessitate briefer consideration to topics regarded as less 
important 

The first fifteen chapters of the book deal with the place of business 
education m the secondary school The remaining chapters are concerned 
with training for vanous business occupations While major attention 
is given to the high school, considerable space has been allotted to 
post high school business education in recognition of its increasing 
importance 

Cumculum cannot be separated from methodology Methodology is, 
however, of such great importance that it cannot be treated adequately 
in this book The chapter devoted to teaching procedures is presented 
p nmarrfy as a basis for arousing discussion and to emphasize the Sad 
that method of procedure is itself a part of the cumculum 

Consequently, testing has not been stressed in this book, as it must 
be treated m connection with the methodology of the special business 
subjects, neither has much attention been given to the planning of room 
layout and the equipment of business-education departments 

Specific problems and suggested readings, to be used as a basis for 

in 



discussion and for further study, base been placed at the end of each 
chapter as guides to the instructor and students 
Several of the chapters such as the one on the junior college and 
those on the attitudes of business and labor toward business education, 
have been completely rewritten Many other chapters have been re 
written substantially, such as the chapters on the history and present 
status of business education, the business program, the private business 
school, the collegiate school of business, on the job training and 
administration and supervision 

Added attention has been given to automation to the trend toward 
the “solids," and to the effect of the growth of postsecondary type 
schools in business education 

The author expresses his appreciation for the help he has received 
from students and faculty at schools where he has presented courses 
concern -*d with the business curriculum Especial appreciation is due 
to Paul S Lomax, Professor Emeritus of Education at New York 
University 

Herbert A Tonne 
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CHAPTER I 


Purposes of Business Education 


Basic to an analysis of any field of interest is definition The first task 
of this presentation, therefore, is the definition of the term business edu- 
cation This assignment is not so easy to accomplish as it seems to be at 
first glance Different people have conceived different definitions for 
business education Moreover, one person may use or imply different 
definitions at various times to meet different objectives It is important 
to be aware of these differences, and as far as possible to determine the 
causes for them In this chapter, a definition of education will be given 
first, then an analysis of vanous meanings of business, and finally, after 
a presentation of various other forms of definitions for business educa- 
tion, a definition will be offered that will be used as the framework for 
this book 

A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 

Many definitions have been given for educvion Some think of edit 
cation as training in the classics Others think of education as de\ eloping 
the ability to adjust to changes in life, they feel that all school training 
is inadequate to the real life situation For the purposes of this book, 
education will be considered as the adjustment of the individual to his 
environment, as contrasted with physical growth with emphasis on those 
phases of education that can, need to be, or should be learned in school 

Since time immemorial, >oung men have learned business by working 
with the master The bright ones succeeded because of shrewd observa- 
tion and because the operations were simple Many more failed than was 
necessary Specific on thc-job training is being developed now to meet 

1 



2 PRINCIPLES OP BUSINESS EDUCATION 

the need of business that has become too intricate to be learned by 
hit and miss methods While chance learning is education for business 
in a broad sense, for the purposes of this book we are concerned only 
with the planned training based on a determined need for specific 
learning 

TRAINING VERSUS EDUCATION 

There has been much ado in teaching circles about the differentiation 
between training and education Certain -vocational teachers are espe- 
cially anxious to make this differentiation They are aware of the tendency 
of the school to take upon itself all aspects of education, and for this 
very reason, often fail to achieve its goals Therefore, they insist upon 
using the term training for the instruction they give to indicate that it is 
a form of learning highly specialized m its objective They conceive of 
training as being concerned only with fitting an individual to do a specific 
job Moreover, they realize that, traditionally, an identity has developed 
between education and the kind of learning acquired by classroom group 
recitation This, they wish to avoid 

Many forms of job instruction, as well as other forms of education, 
can best be given on an individual basis at the bench or at the desk 
Industrial training given to large groups in a traditional classroom method 
has generally been found futile because it is too theoretical The indus- 
trial trainer is anxious to avoid this confusion, and therefore prefers the 
term training to the word education, he insists that he is a job trainer 
rather than a vocational educator Too much emphasis undoubtedly has 
been given to formalized classroom instruction This has resulted m a 
complete failure, in the past, to realize that the instruction given by the 
foreman in the factory or by the stenographic pool supervisor on the job 
is education and must be just as well planned and organized as school 
room work 

The office supervisor is competent as a supervisor only to the extent 
to which he is a competent teacher Yet planned instruction in how to 
teach on the job has been almost unheard of until recently Here is one 
of the greatest opportunities for business education, for it has most com 
pletely failed in this area of training Therefore, while the concern of 
the job trainer with the differentiation between training and education 
may seem trivial to some, actually this fear that high school teachers 
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will try to put all job training into the strait jacket of traditional school 
room learning justifies this concern 

Certain aspects of business education can be best learned m the class 
room, for example, the basic shorthand skill Other phases of vocational 
adjustment can be learned only on the job, for example, correspondence 
procedures used by a particular firm It is necessary, therefore, for the 
job instructor to discover the best procedures and places for learning 
The mere fact that many phases of job ability can be learned only at the 
desk does not relieve the job instructor of his responsibility to ascertain 
that this part of the work is well done Failure to provide for adequate 
on the-job instruction in certain basic skills and for the development of 
those skills for which the basic training was given in school is a serious 
shortcoming of vocational education and business education in particular 


WHAT IS BUSINESS ? 

With this approach to the problem of defining education, it is now 
necessary to give some consideration to the definition of business The 
term business is derived from the word busy, literally, a business is the 
state of being busy A dictionary might define business as an occupation 
or pursuit, one followed for profit Some writers define business as the 
whole economic system, rather than as a part of it They regard business 
as a method of economic organization that is, at present, chiefly respon 
sible for gratifying human wants If this definition is accepted, anybody 
who is helping to satisfy human wants is in business The doctor, the 
lawyer, the candlestick maker, the teacher, the preacher, and the chanty 
worker — all are m business 

The term business then includes all vocational life If this is true, 
preparation for the professions and trades must be considered as a 
function of business education But since business education, as com- 
monly understood, does not perform this function, either business teach 
ers are not fulfilling their tasks or the definition is incorrect Business 
education does not encompass, for example, the training of physicians, 
and yet the physician helps to satisfy human wants At the present time, 
business education does not even ha\e a minor place m medical schools 

If it is presumed that the definition is correct, then business education 
will embrace not only what is generally included in business curricula 
but also what is included m agricultural education, in trade and Indus- 
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trial education, and in education for the professions and for domestic 
life But this is entirely too broad a field Everyone will agree that busi- 
ness education can make some contribution to the training of all workers, 
but it cannot provide all their training In a comprehensive interpretation 
of the word, the entire economic structure may be regarded as a com- 
plicated form of business enterprise, yet for practical educational pur- 
poses, the term must be given a more limited 3nd practicable meaning 
For the purposes of specific meaningful definition, business will be 
defined in this book as that phase of the economic system which is 
devoted to the management and distribution of the products of industry 
and the professions, as such it is the essential integrating element in the 
■whole economic structure 



Chart 1 How Business Functions as the Integrating Element in 
the Economic Structure 


According to Chart I, the nation s economic organization is that phase 
of its social life which is in large measure responsible for satisfying the 
wants of the population Some of the best things in life may be obtained 
without recourse to the economic structure, for example, human fellow- 
ship, or certain aesthetic satisfactions such as a beautiful sunset Most 
desires, however, are satisfied through economic institutions 

The work of the economic system is carried on by three subordinate 
institutions industry, the professions, and business These divisions, of 
course are not independent but merge with one another, and are found 
in all other institutional and nonmstitutional aspects of society 

Industry concerns itself with the production of the goods that people 
consume The professions provide the highly technical, and often spe- 
cialized services, needed by people Business as defined here integrates 
the various elements of the economic system, and serves as the link 
between the producer of goods and services, and the consumer In many 
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cases the services of the professions, for example, are provided directly 
to the consumer m the home In even more cases the creation of a serv- 
ice is so completely unified with the consumption of that service that the 
two functions cannot be separated 

THE PROBLEM OF DEFINING BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Vague terminology is one of the greatest problems in discussions of 
teaching Some of this is inevitable, because education is concerned with 
human beings, and human beings are anything but specifically one thing 
or another In order to clarify thinking, it is necessary to classify, but 
inflexible classifications will rarely work when they are tested against 
specific situations This is just as true of business education as of any 
other phase of social life Furthermore, progress in organizing opinions 
about a subject is slowed up until the terminology that is used means 
the same to all those concerned It is therefore necessary to define the 
term business education 

In 1904, Hemck 1 * defined business education as “that form of instruc- 
tion that both directly and indirectly prepares the businessman for his 
calling” This definition, by calling indirect preparation for business 
occupations a phase of business education, makes any aspect of educa 
tion a part of business education Thus the definition is made too broad 
Moreover, it puts all on-the job training of persons engaged in business 
occupations beyond the pale of business education Then, too, it speaks 
about the businessman Does Hemck intend to exclude the training of 
women? Is a stenographer a businessman? 

These criticisms are unfair in some degree, for Hemck, writing in 
1904, was concerned with the prevocational training and was thinking 
in terms of training for boys rather than that for girls In addition, his 
emphasis was upon training with considerations of promotional oppor- 
tunity in the foreground Thus, while Hemck’s definition is not accept- 
able as an all round definition, it is unfair to criticize it, not only because 
such criticism shows a failure to understand the environment in which 
Hemck was writing, but also because it appraises the definition in terms 
of present-day business educational teaching problems. HemcL’s defint- 


i Chc«m3n A. Hemck, The Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education 

New York The Macmillan Company. I9<M. P 6 or 
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tion must be evaluated in connection with the entire presentation he 
makes An attempt to evaluate a definition outside the context ol the 
entire article or book almost inevitably places a false connotation upon 
its meaning In dealing with definitions, it is, therefore, not wise to 
thoughtlessly use those presented by others, neither should writers 
thoughtlessly criticize them in terms of their own needs Definitions 
must be used in terms of their purposes and in terms of their context 
In 1922, Lyon 8 quoted the following “Any education which a busi- 
nessman has, and which makes him a better businessman, is for him a 
business education, no matter whether it was obtained in the walls of a 
school or not ” For school teaching purposes this definition is unsatisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as it would label any useful thing learned by a business 
man as a form of busmess education What Lyon was attempting to do 
in this definition was to indicate that the school can never do the entire 
job of training for business In training for business, teachers must con- 
sider not only the specific training given, but also the other learnings 
that may take place in and out of school When viewed in this light, 
Lyon’s definition is pre-eminently sound 

In 1928, Lomax 3 stated that ‘ Commercial education is fundamentally 
a program of economic education that has to do with the acquirement, 
conservation, and spending of wealth ” In this definition, Lomax obvi- 
ously is concerned with the total problem of economic education and 
implies that he is not thinking of the narrower problem of specific edu- 
cation when be uses the word ‘fundamentally” in the definition He 
wished to make clear that busmess education includes far more than 
clerical training When the definition is read in the complete context of 
the statement, therefore it is clear and meaningful 

According to Shields * 

Real business education is economic education — economic education not 
of the academic sort, long on theory and short on facts but economic edu 
cation which will give the student a knowledge of the basic realities of bust 
ness life and relationships The basic science of business is economics and 

* Adapted from Great Brttain Special Report on Education 11 Part 2 pp 327 
328 Board of Education 1902, as quoted by Leveret! S Lyon, Education for 
Business p 114 

*Paul S Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems p 7 

4 H G Shields "Real Business Education Is Economic Education,” Journal ol 
Business Education IV (June 1930), p 27 
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without a thorough grounding and awareness of economic problems much 
of the material included in secondary school business courses js purely 
additive and essentially superficial We cannot place technique and 
socio-business subjects on a dual basis smce one is basic and the other sup 
plementary We cannot accept a two-headed definition of the field but must 
recognize that certain elements must be given most emphasis and these I 
take to be the economic factors 

This interesting explanation is obviously given as a means of em 
phasizing the value of economic understanding as opposed to a limited 
skills training program 

According to Nichols,® writing in 1933 

Commercial education is a type of training which while playing its part in 
the achievement of the general aims of education on any given level has for 
its primary objective the preparation of people to enter upon a business 
career, or having entered upon such a career to render more efficient 
service therein and to advance from their present levels of employment to 
higher levels 

Does Nichols disavow training m the consumption of the services of 
business as a phase of business education m this definition? Apparently 
so, yet a little later on he points out 8 

There is no conflict between preparation and efficient participation 
in productive activities and for wise use of resulting financial rewards 

It is an obligation of busmess education to produce these results in the 
interests of the individual as a consumer of goods of business which pro- 
duces what people will buy and of society as a whole whose welfare is 
predicated upon a proper functioning of the forces of production distnbu 
Uon and consumption 

When these two statements are placed next to each other, they may 
seem contradictory In the complete text however, Nichols makes very 
clear the relationship of what might be termed' consumer education to 
vocational business education It would be unfair to Nichols to relate 
these two statements without this caution for it would result in a mis 
representation of his complete statement Obviously Nichols does not 
deny Lyon s point of view, namely, that much useful learning has been 

a Frederick G Nichols, Commercial Education In the High School p 5! 

•Ibid p 62 
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acquired by the businessman in nonschool situations Nichols, however, 
apparently feels that such learning is so diffuse and intangible that it is 
unwise to label it specifically as business education 

These few citations should indicate that it is necessary to be clear 
in whatever is being presented They should also show that no one 
definition can arbitrarily be presumed to be the only correct definition 
for all purposes Several definitions of business education, therefore, 
may be acceptable, depending on the purpose for which the definition 
is given When a definition is used, it should be read in terms of the 
purposes for which it is given, and it should be evaluated in terms of the 
clarity it gives to the presentation made If the definition clarifies a total 
situation, it is sound Deliberate quarreling about definitions, without 
iegaid to the purposes for which they are given, is futile, though a 
rather typical professorial pastime, and if such discussions divert persons 
from the real purpose of business education, then they are not only 
futile but also harmful 

MAJOR GOALS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

If general education is thought of as the adjustment of the individual 
to his environment, business education must be thought of as the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his business environment Hence, for our pur- 
poses, the definition that Nichols has indicated is fauly close to the one 
used in this book Business education, therefore, is a type of traimng 
which, while it helps to achieve all the aims of education at any level of 
learning, has for its primary objective the preparation of students for 
entrance upon a business career, or having entered upon such a career, 
to render more efficient service therein and to advance their present 
levels of employment to higher levels 

Busmess education, so conceived, has two purposes (1) framing in 
specific jobs, and (2) ability to use these skills m the environment of 
business The latter is often called, for want of a better name, occupa- 
tional intelligence It is an aspect of social intelligence, or social adapt- 
ability, applied ra a business occupation It does not differ in nature 
from the abilities required in daily life excepting m quantity and quality 
For example, a person needs to get along well with people in his daily 
life activities, whether m busmess or in nonbusiness activities However, 
those who engage in busmess occupations need to know and have skill 
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and competency at a higher le\el in the particular way® of getting along 
with business in its environment than those who are not primarily 
engaged m busmess Thus, some educators would say that the social 
intelligence, or occupational intelligence, aspect of business education 
is a concomitant to specific ability In many occupations where human 
relations competencies are more important than a specific skill, the skill 
may be the concomitant competency and the human relations com- 
petencies may be the more important 

Many business educators insist that busmess education has a second 
major goal training m those phases of business that concern every 
member of society This purpose of business education is nontechnical 
and involves (1) education of persons to be intelligent consumers of 
the services of business, and (2) a clear understanding of the nation’s 
economy The first objective concerns the student as an individual, the 
second, as a member of the community Those who would indicate two 
major goals of busmess education (general business education and job 
training for busmess) could utilize Chart II Those business educators 



Chart If Goals of Business Education 


who believe that business education has only one major goal (job tram 
ing for busmess) are not unmindful of the values of general busmess 
education on a nonvocational level They are just as much concerned 
that all members of the community have a sound knowledge of the 
functions of busmess m the entire community They believe, however, 
that this phase of education usually will not be taught by busmess edu- 
cators but in the very beginnings of school education They believe that 
it should be integrated into the core curriculum program that is becom 
mg increasingly typical m the elementary school and also in the secondary 
school When genera! busmess education for nomocational purposes 
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becomes a part of the general school program, in a very real sense it 
loses its specialized character as a form of business education and be- 
comes a part of general education concerned with an understanding of 
the economics of society 

It is evident that there are no sharp lines of dematkation in the van 
ous aspects of the purposes of business education. Some students will 
acquire considerable occupational intelligence in their general educa- 
tional development Those who are studying in courses especially con- 
cerned with the development of occupational intelligence will often be very 
slow in acquiring these competencies and may, indeed, be even slow in 
acquiring the general social intelligence required in all life situations 
Many students, moreover, will acquire considerable specialized com- 
petency in business activities, such as recording, selling or typing, with- 
out ever taking specialized training In many senses it is merely a question 
of quantity and quality of learning, rather than absolute learning or non- 
leaming For the purposes of instructional organization, however, it is 
necessary to segregate these various aspects of learning about business m 
order to set up courses 

In the final analysis, it makes little difference which point of view 
one takes, so long as one s definition is clear Too often, identical words 
are used to define different things or the same thing is explained in a 
variety of ways Lack of agreement on terminology leads to differences 
of opinion that are more apparent than real Here, nontechnical business 
education will be regarded as a definite part of business education rather 
than as an indistinguishable aspect of general education 

As discussed, the major purpose of business education is to provide 
technical, or specific vocational, training. In a certain sense, most school 
subjects that are educationally justifiable are vocational Probably noth- 
ing has more vocational value, for example, than English and arithmetic 
But, since they contribute as much to other objectives ol education as to 
vocational training, they are considered nontechnical subjects In order 
to give significance to the word vocational jt must be applied only to 
fields of knowledge that are primarily vocational, such as training in the 
use of office machines, a course that only rarely and incidentally has 
nonvocational value 

No distinct dividing lines enst among vocauonal, nonvocational, and 
broader than vocational courses o! study, lot csample, certain phases 
ot English arc estrcmely useful lo the businessman On Ihc other hand. 
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most topics under the heading of business English are likewise important 
for the man who is not in busmess 

CONFUSIONS CAUSED BY THE TERM VOCATIONAL 

The absence of a sharp dividing line between vocational subject 
matter and general education has resulted m a confusion of the two fields 
of interest Similarly, a hitherto useful idea becomes confused in such 
statements as “Education is life” or ‘ Guidance is education ’ If so, why 
use two terms'* The originators of these phrases probably had different 
ideas in mmd they may have meant that all life is educational, and that 
all worth-while education has guidance value As the term \ocational 
is generally used today, it refers to education that is of value on the job 
or that is derived from, or related to, job activities Almost all practical 
school training and a considerable amount of less pragmatic education 
can be placed in this classification 

Several national commissions and advisory boards have recently de- 
clared that there can be no separation between general and vocational 
education For this reason, the term vocational education will, to some 
extent, be avoided in this book The reader must realize, therefore, that 
what is called vocational education in other books is understood here to 
mean practical general education, and that this becomes job training 
when it is specifically vocational or has primary job value 

BUSINESS EDUCATION, COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, AND 
CLERICAL EDUCATION 

In most discussions, business education and commercial education are 
considered synonymous Business education will be the term usually used 
in this book Perhaps, because in the past the narrower term commercial 
education has been used in place of the broader term business education 
educators have declared that this phase of school training involves merely 
the adjustment of the individual to certain more or less subordinate occu- 
pations, such as clerical, secretarial, or bookkeeping positions, and opera- 
tion of office appliances This adjustment is part of the work of busmess 
education, but not all of it If it were otherwise, the latter term would 
have to be changed to clerical education or office training, for that is all 
it would include 
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JOB VALUES AND SOCIAL-BUSINESS VALUES 

The close relationship between the two types of business education just 
described has often resulted in a confusion of purpose that has led to 
considerable disagreement among educators Those who advocate the 
teaching of only technical job education regard social business educa 
tional values as nonexistent, while those who emphasize the general 
aspects of business education ignore technical job values Yet neither 
assumption is necessarily true, and each is made largely because of a 
misunderstanding of the relation of vocational business to social business 
education 

Often, simply because subjects are m the same curriculum, nontechm 
cal values are offered as the primary purpose for those that are distinctly 
of a technical nature, contrariwise, technical job values are suggested 
for those that do not possess even remote technical value How did this 
confusion m high school business cumcula anse 9 

ORIGINAL PURPOSES OF HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION 

When, during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, busmess edu 
cation first entered the high school, its purpose was specifically voca 
tional Soon, however, commercial teachers began to feel the need to 
justify their work academically They found cultural and disciplinary 
values in their subjects as readily as in the academic courses Lately, 
however, psjcbologists have rather convincingly demonstrated that no 
subjects have inherent disciplinary or transfer-of learning value, and, 
conversely, that all subjects may have such values if properly taught 

The great stress placed upon education for citizenship — a social 
science objective — soon encouraged most business educators to accept 
this justification of their work in place of the formerly imputed, but now 
outmoded, disciplinary values 

These social objectives were welcomed by business teachers because 
they gave commercial work a broader foundation. Because of traditional 
doubt about vocational training, the social objectives were frequently 
stressed to give business subjects a higher value in the social caste system 
of our schools 
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CONFUSION OF PURPOSES 

These diverse and often contradictory objectives tended, as already 
indicated, to obscure the very meaning of business education So com 
plete was the confusion that leaders in the field were often not aware that 
they had diverse meanings in mind when they spoke of business educa- 
tion This state of affairs naturally led to considerable difference of 
opinion 

Confusion between the social sciences and business subjects developed 
for several reasons, one of these being the need for greater economic 
content in the social sciences On the other hand, adequate training in 
business subjects required a broad background of social science study so 
as to relate them more closely to the social environment in which ite 
live Teachers now realize, moreover, that there is a considerable similar- 
ity between business activities and those of everyday life It is agreed, 
for example, that personal letters must be more businesslike and that 
business letters must be more personal For several years the “you” 
attitude has been stressed in business correspondence 

NEED FOR CLARIFICATION OF PURPOSES 

Obviously, there is need for clarification of the purposes of business 
education For example, the three major purposes of bookkeeping may 
be served best by different courses rather than by one composite course 
First, students can be given a knowledge of bookkeeping as it applies 
to ordinary business services in a one semester course or as part of the 
junior busmess training course This course probably should include not 
merely the maintenance of household or personal accounts but also 
the nontechnical interpretation of financial statements of banks and 
public-utility corporations that are published m the newspapers 

Second, the more technical elements of bookkeeping can be reserved 
for a specialized course that will undertake to tram students to obtain 
positions as bookkeepers 

Third bookkeeping as an aid in the management of business enter- 
prises may be assigned to a supplementary course, or, perhaps, be dele 
gated to the junior college or collegiate schools of business Only a small 
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percentage of high school students will have an opportunity to use such 
interpretive ability before they reach maturity Similar analysis could be 
made of the objectives of other technical subjects (with probably more 
agreement among educators as to their objectives than for those of 
bookkeeping) which have been buttressed by the social-business objec- 
tive Such analysis, however, might easily reveal >ome of the weaknesses 
w the formulated goals of many subjects as the/ are taught at present 
At all events, analysis should clarify the extent to which the objectives 
of certain subjects are complementary or antithetic to one another 7 


SUMMARY 

Among the countless definitions given for education the one selected 
for this book is that education is the adjustment of the individual to his 
environment with emphasis on those phases of education that can and 
should be learned m school The reason for this definition is made more 
evident m Chapters II, III, and XV Business is that phase of the eco 
nomic system that is devoted to the management and distribution of the 
products of industry and the professions As such, it is the integrating 
clement in the whole economic structure Business education, therefore, 
is (1) school learning for competency in business occupations— this 
learning involves skill learning and the development of occupational in 
telhgence, and (2) education to make students better consumers ol the 
services of business and better members of the economic community 
This second objective of business involves not only education toward 
greater business and economic literacy, but also competency and desire 
to put this business and economic literacy to use for the benefit of both 
the individual and his family as well as for the improvement of the com 
mumty welfare 

Both the first objective — the vocational — and the second objective — 
the social or basic business — are integral aspects of business education 
One cannot be achieved effectively without the other Every adequate 

T An unfortunate definition is that which defines business education as office 
education and classifies distributive education m a separate category Most busi 
ness educators maintain that there is so much in common in office and distnbu 
tive educauon that they must both be classified as phases of busmess education 
The continued use of this ill advised definition is a cause for and consequence 
of serious confusion in administration and supervision at the Federal state and 
local levels 
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program of education for business, on whatever level of learning this 
education is given, will therefore involve learnings in both aspects of 
business education Each objective is complementary to the other, and 
neither is meaningful unless the learner attains competency m both 
Neither aspect of business education is usually attained effectively by 
accidental or incidental learning in school or outside the school While 
the learning must be specific it should be thoroughly integrated with all 
other types of learning as will be demonstrated in later chapters 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Look up six definitions of education Use them as bases for evaluating 
the explanation given in this chapter and give your own reaction 

2 What is the difference between training and education? Do you think 
the differentiation is meaningful? 

3 Discuss m detail the definition for business given in this chapter 
Suggest other possible definitions 

4 Summarize the definitions for business education given in this chapter 
Look up several other definitions in recent magazine articles If they are too 
limited attempt to expand on the authors point of view 

5 What are the major goals of business education? 

6 How does the misuse of the term vocational cause confusion in the 
attempt to give exact definition of business education? Give an example in 
the current literature of business education 

7 What do you think of the statement that the term commercial educa 
tion is obsolescent according to Good s Dictionary of Education 7 

8 Show jn more detail than is given in this chapter how the historical 
background of business education caused the present confusion in its 
objectives 

9 Sketch in detail the historical background for the transition in the 
objectives of business education from its origin to the present time 

10 How may this confusion be avoided in some business subject other 
than bookkeeping the example in this chapter? 

SELECTED READINGS 

Refer to the Business Education Index published by Delta Pi Epsilon 
with the editorial help of the Gregg Publishing Division of McGnw Hill 
Book Company for current articles dealing mth the contents ot this 
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chapter and those that follow The references given here only serve as a 
point of departure The Education Index gives references to business- 
education literature for the period before 1940 

Aiken, WiUord M The Story of the Eight Year Study New York. Harper 
and Brothers, 1942 

Alvcns, Maurice The Junior High School Program Atlanta, Georgia, The 
Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1958 
Education for all American Youth A Further Look Revised Edition 
Washington D C , National Education Association, 1952 
Enterhne, H G Trends of Thought In Business Education (Monograph 
72) Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Company, 1949 30 p 
Good Carter V , Editor Dictionary of Education Second edition New 
York, McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc , 1959 
Johnson, Ronald * What Is Business Education*" Dullness Education 
World XXXVIII (June, 1958), pp 25, 31 
Hayden, Carlos Afajor Issues in Business Education (Monograph 75) 
Cincinnati, South Western Publishing Company. 1951 
Lyon, Leverett S Education for Business Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press 1931 Chapter II op (out of print) 

Mallott, J O Commercial Education, 1924-192 6 (Bulletin, 1928, No 4), 
Commercial Education, 1926-1928 (Bulletin 1929, No 6), Com 
merctal Education 1928-1930 (Bulletin 1931, No 20) Washington 
D C , United States Office of Education 

, Issue Editor “General Objectives and Principles of Commercial 

Education,” National Business Education Quarterly, I, No 3 (March, 
1933) 

Nichols Frederick G Commercial Education in the High School New 
York, Applcton-Century Company 1933 Chapters III and IV op 
Trump, J Lloyd Images of the Future A New Approach to the Secondary 
School Washington D C , National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 1959 

What Shall the High Schools Teach 7 Washington D C , Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1956 
Wiles Kimball and Franklin Patterson The High School We Need Wash 
ington D C , Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1959 



CHAPTER II 


Historical Beginnings and 
Present Status of Business Education 


Informal training for business is probably as old as business jlself 
Formal (that is, definitely planned) training for business began much 
later Evidence of legal arrangements for apprenticeship is contained in 
the famous code of Hammurabi, developed over four thousand years 
ago, which provided that a master craftsman adopt a young man and 
teach him his trade Apprenticeship existed among the ancient Egyptians 
and Greeks There are several references to apprenticeship in Old Testa- 
ment descriptions of ancient Hebrew customs 

Apprenticeship m ancient times frequently took the form of father- 
and son relationship and was regulated by law A contract, or indenture 
agreement, was made between the father of the prospective apprentice 
and a master This indenture frequently lasted seven years The master 
provided food, clothing, shelter, parental care, religious and moral in- 
struction, general education, practical training in the standards of the 
craft, and most important of all, a knowledge of the ‘mjsteries” of the 
trade, that is, the rule of thumb techniques The method of learning was 
largely one of imitating the master 

Thus it can be seen that the apprenticeship sjstem of training pre 
dates the Middle Ages, however, it reached its pinnacle as a method of 
job training during that period It was the chief means of preparing 
middle class jouths for a commercial career 

The system worked well in an individual or home method of produc 
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tion, where the master workman owned bis shop and employed only a 
lew journeymen and apprentices Production was on a small scale The 
master knew his craft thoroughly, and he himself taught the apprentices 
His shop was usually m his home, and he not only made his wares but 
also generally sold them at retail Formal schools for business training 
probably existed m some of the Hanseatic cities during the Renaissance 
Their programs of instruction, however, had little influence on present- 
day commercial training either m the United States or m Europe 

As home production gave way to factory production, the effectiveness 
of the apprentice system gradually decreased Apprentices became mere 
hands working for an employer at lower wages 

The apprenticeship system did not develop extensively m the United 
States Although many forms of apprentice training were eliminated by 
the factory system, it continued in full force in certain trades in England 
and Central Europe until after World War I In fact, this mode of edu- 
cation still prevails to some extent in parts of Central Europe In general, 
however, the growth and expansion of business as a distributive service 
sounded the death knell for the trade of the ‘ learned buyman,” or 
articled merchant, that is, a merchant who learned his trade as an 
apprentice 

The comparatively late development of organized business education 
as compared to industrial education can probably be explained by the 
fact that until recent years trade was simple and required few specialized 
techniques The big problem was production Once people could make 
commodities, selling them was a comparatively simple problem The 
merchant was not so much a businessman as a shrewd gambler The 
skill involved was one of careful navigation, slickness m buying off 
marauders, and competency m bribing government officials Luck was 
the largest element in transporting the goods to the places where they 
could be sold Not until after the Elizabethan Era did merchants com- 
bine m joint ventures as a means of sharing risk Thus, while there have 
been, apprentices ux vmx. vav/tsK touts, apprerAvces 

in business life developed only toward the very end of the period of 
apprenticeship training 

During the Middle Ages in Europe, and to a lesser extent as late as 
the Civil War in the United States, the emphasis was on the production 
of commodities and their transportation to the consuming public Since 
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then we have become very successful m dealing with the problems of 
production and transportation, in fact, at tunes, too successful in terms 
of the consumer’s willingness to buy without sales pressure A major 
segment of economic enterprise is now devoted to getting the consumer 
to buy, that is, to sales promotion While the modem busmessman is 
concerned with all the functions of the merchant of the Middle Ages, 
he also has many added responsibilities The busmessman, as we think 
of him, is especially characteristic of the capitalistic s>stem in all its 
many varieties We recognize the busmessman as the entrepreneur, and 
as such, he is the vital element m motivating economic activity in a 
capitalistic system 

Even in a purely socialistic economy, there would be a need for some 
form of business activity The socialistic state, for example, must engage 
in planning, and having produced the commodities and services, must 
make them available to the consumer A socialistic state may minimize 
sales promotion but can hardly ignore it Thus, while the businessman 
is uniquely significant m the capitahstic economy, he has a significant 
function in the socialistic economy, although his position may be com- 
pletely ignominious 

In the Middle Ages, the difference between the businessman and the 
industrialist was not very clear, in fact, it was almost nonexistent The 
ironmonger bought crude iron or sometimes even mined it himself He 
produced tools with the help of his journeymen and apprentices, and 
sold the tools to his customers The maker of musical instruments ob- 
tained his own wood, made his instruments, and sold them directly to 
his customers The fisherman went out for his catch and distributed it 
himself Only the great merchant princes who sent their caravans to 
the Far East to buy spices for resale at fabulous profits (if and when 
they reached Europe) were businessmen in an> thing like the modem 
sense of the term In Colonial America there were comparatively few 
businessmen as known today The shoemaker made shoes, usually to 
order, and sold them to his customers Even the great plantation owners 
of the South were as much merchants as they were agriculturists Some 
of them owned their own ships, earned on their own simple manufac- 
turing, and sold their tobacco directly in England Even the parson who 
was paid in commodities and produce had to trade in order to get 
consumable goods 
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TRAINING FOR BUSINESS IN COLONIAL TIMLS 

As might be expected, there arc but few evidences of formal business 
education in the American Colonial period Penmanship and arithmetic 
were taught, but this rudimentary training can hardly be considered the 
origin of contemporary business education Some bookkeeping, primarily 
the copying of records, seems to base been taught in Latin grammar 
schools It is also probable that there were a considerable number of 
private teachers of bookkeeping and penmanship, especially in the larger 
cities along the seaboard But, for the most part, apprenticeship was the 
means of learning business methods 

About the time of the American Resolution the academy began to 
develop and soon replaced the Latin grammar school as the typical 
secondary school in America The Latin grammar school had been 
purely preparatory for college It gave students the means of learning 
Latin and, to a lesser extent, Greek and mathematics The college itself, 
while it is today thought of as a liberal arts school, was then almost 
entirely the equivalent of a vocational school, that is, a present-day 
theological seminary As other occupations recognized the need for a 
better cultural background, the American college broadened its scope 
and, concomitantly, its preparatory school — the Latin grammar school — ■ 
also incorporated some new subjects into its curriculum, such as book- 
keeping navigation and surveying These subjects were always thought 
of as incidental to the primary purpose of the Latin grammar school 
They were usually poorly taught, and at best, were merely an attempt 
to adjust the Latin grammar school to the changing times The Latin 
grammar school town supported and deliberately planned to meet the 
needs of a comparatively small part of the population — those young 
men who were hoping to become clergymen — was not adapted to meet 
the multitude of interests of the energetic, profit minded, laissez faire 
builders of the new republic 

BUSINESS FDUCATION IN THE ACADEMY 

The American academy adequately met the educational needs of the 
American people until the Civil War It was a private institution, only 
rarely subsidized by the states, m which preparation for college was given 
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but not necessarily emphasized The profit motive was often strong in 
the minds of the founders of these academies, but, being good business- 
men, they often gave good value for the money they received Local com 
muni ties encouraged the academies, for they attracted other business, 
since the students had to be housed and fed Young women were as 
welcome as men, especially if they could pay their bills Academies were, 
therefore, an additional source of income, besides lending prestige to a 
local community 

The academy had to maintain the interests of its students, conse- 
quently, any subject was taught that might attract them, the curriculum 
bemg limited only by the extent of human knowledge The abilities of 
students ranged from abysmal ignorance to near profundity Naturally, 
such schools would teach not only Latin, Greek, Hebrew, modem lan 
guages, mathematics, natural history, natural philosophy, and the whole 
gamut of literary subjects, but also political economy, bookkeeping, 
navigation, and surveying There is even evidence of some teaching of 
shorthand, at least announcements have been found suggesting that 
shorthand was, or would be, taught Whether any students enrolled for 
the subject is not easily determined Whether the teachers had knowledge 
of shorthand is another question, but it is unlikely that this would have 
disturbed the enterprising pedagogue of the post Colonial period There 
was little use for shorthand The county judge and even the justices of 
the Supreme Court made their own notes Not even the proceedings of 
Congress, let alone those of the state legislatures, were kept in any detail 
Thus, while the academy was completely willing to give considerable 
attention to business subjects, the quantity and quality of this training 
is questionable 

Throughout this period, the major form of business education was 
informal apprenticeship training As the number of emplojees was small 
and the owner of the enterprise was m immediate control of all details, 
he was able to give crude but probably, on t'ne whole, effective on thc- 
job instruction Evening schools were occasionally established in most 
of the major cities to supplement this informal apprentice instruction 
These schools included in their programs such subjects as writing book- 
keeping, and arithmetic 
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THE TYPEWRITER CAUSES GROWTH OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Business education in the schools developed with the perfection of the 
typewriter in the early 1 870 s Typewriting mechanisms had been planned 
m England as early as 1714, but had not been successful In the nine- 
teenth century many persons invented typewriting devices, some of which 
enabled the typist to write almost as rapidly as he could in longhand 
The machines were gradually improved, but remained cumbersome until 
Christopher Sholes and two associates became interested in the possi- 
bilities of the typewriter They completed their first model m 1867 and 
by 1873 had further unproved it, so that it was a proficient aid m busi- 
ness offices It was not until 1878, however, that it was possible to write 
lower-case characters as well as capitals For many years, moreover, the 
typist had to use the shift key not only for capitals, but also for numerals 
and special characters, nor could he see the typewritten copy while work- 
ing It was not until close to the twentieth century that the mechanism 
was perfected and that the four-finger system of typing proved to be the 
most efficient 

The keyboard constructed by Sholes was designed so that there would 
be as little chance as possible for keys to stick at the printing point Even 
today, the problem of jamming has not been overcome Many attempts 
have been made to devise a more scientific keyboard The one best 
known is that worked out by August Dvorak which, without doubt, is 
more efficient than the standard keyboard Whether Dvorak’s simplified 
keyboard or some other more efficient keyboard will ever be universally 
adopted is another question 

Similarly, our unphanetic spelling is inadequate, and our calendar also 
is most unsatisfactory Yet people cling to these inefficiencies because 
they are not convinced that the change-over will be less expensive than 
the benefits gained Thus, the transition from the standard keyboard to a 
more scientific keyboard would require tremendous retraining Instead of 
one typewriter being available in a small office, at least two would be 
needed This would create operational difficulties for at least a generation 
of typists unless there were a universal change-over to the new keyboard 
Teachers would have to be retrained and textbooks rewritten. This ex- 
planation of the difficulties is not a criticism of the splendid efforts made, 
but is merely an indication o! the handicaps to be overcome 
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Many adaptations have been made of the typewriter The noiseless 
machine has caused comparatively few learning problems The develop- 
ment of the portable has encouraged wide personal use of the typewriter, 
but consequent teaming procedures have resulted that are not very effi 
cient The portable machine is not so efficient as the standard High 
speeds cannot be attained, but those using the portable are generally 
not interested m high speed The electric typewriter has, since the war, 
become standard equipment in many progressive offices There is still 
question, however, whether it is wise to develop initial learning on the 
electric typewriter 

The development of mechanisms that combine the typewriter with 
calculating and adding machines has created innumerable savings in 
office procedures Training m these specialized machines is not too diffi- 
cult, provided the student already knows how to type and how to use a 
calculating machine At present, most operators acquire their skill on the 
job from persons who have comparatively little teaching skill It is 
doubtful whether this training can, or should be, given in the classroom, 
as it is in the case of shorthand and typewriting Yet there is no question 
that learning on the job from untrained supervisors is unsatisfactory 
Operational supervisors should be given at least a minimum skill by 
on the job training, so that those procedures and mechanisms that need 
to be taught on the job will be handled more effectively 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION 

Shorthand was used occasionally before the invention of the type- 
writer The ancient Greeks had a system of shorthand, and stenographic 
notes were taken of the proceedings of the Roman Senate The adoption 
of Gurney shorthand as the official system for preserving the proceedings 
of the British Parliament gave it a prestige far beyond that of the scores 
of systems that preceded it In 1837, Isaac Pitman invented a shorthand 
system that became widely popular Nevertheless, the value of short- 
hand remained restricted until the typewriter was perfected 

With the perfection of the tjpewnter and its consequent wide use in 
business offices, shorthand also increased in importance Typing and 
stenography, as concomitant skills, did not develop suddenly They had 
to win their place as a means of communication against the antagonism 
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to the typed letter For many years, the more conservative firms con- 
sidered it an insult to their customers to send typed letters, and cus- 
tomers reciprocated by resenting a typed letter as one that questioned 
their ability to read longhand They felt, moreover, that the personal 
element was taken out of the communication Businessmen often added 
longhand postscripts to their typed letters in order to give them a per- 
sonal touch 

In 1890, many systems of shorthand were being used in the United 
States, of these the Benn Pitman system, one of the numerous adapta- 
tions of Isaac Pitman, was probably the most popular About this time, 
John Robert Gregg brought his system of shorthand to the United States, 
this has since become the predominant system and is widely used not 
only in the United States and other English speaking countries, but has 
also been successfully adapted to eleven foreign languages, among them 
French, Spanish, Russian and Japanese Gregg Shorthand is taught m 
about 99 per cent of the cities and towns in the United States where 
instruction in shorthand is offered 

WOMEN GO INTO OFFICES 

The development of the typewriter favored the entrance of young 
women into business, particularly in stenographic occupations For many 
years, however, enrollment in private business schools consisted largely 
of men and boys so that some schools offered free tuition to nomen in 
order to encourage them to study stenography By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, however, the majority of the trainees were women 
Now about 95 per cent of all stenographers are women 

Before the era of typewriting and stenography, many women of the 
poorer classes worked outside the home, even more so in England than 
m the United States, school teaching was about the only respectable 
employment for women of the middle class With shorthand and type 
writing many new occupations opened up toe women of these classes 
and people gradually became accustomed to the idea of their working 
m offices The importance of typewriting and shorthand m bringing 
about great social changes, which are still m progress, has not yet been 
fully realized by sociologists and historians 
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GROWTH OF BOOKKEEPING IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 

With the growth of the size of business units, bookkeeping became a 
necessary skill in the control of business When few businesses had gross 
incomes of over $100,000 a year, double entry bookkeeping was not 
needed The Civil War brought with it a great concentration of business 
enterprise caused by the necessity of supplying the armies with food, 
clothing, and munitions, consequently, large mercantile establishments 
developed 

This organization of large industrial and financial units continued 
after the Civil War and resulted m a steady demand for competently 
trained bookkeepers As government became more concerned with the 
inner workings of railroads and banking houses, accountancy developed, 
and it became more difficult for the budding accountant to learn his art 
on the job This development, like the perfection of the typewriter, also 
encouraged business education 

ENROLLMENT IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

Over 47 million Americans went to all kinds of private and public 
schools and colleges in 1960 and over 9 million were enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools (grades 9-12) If the same proportions held in 1960 
that were found in a survey of subject enrollments in 1948-1949 by the 
Q S Office of Education, then there were in I960 over 4 million (46 
per cent) individual subject enrollments in various business subjects 
This does not mean, however, that 46 per cent of all students would be 
taking business subjects, because some students take two, and a few 
even three business subjects at one time, therefore, the proportion of 
students taking business subjects is unquestionably less The U S Office 
of Education started to secure data about the number of students in busi- 
ness schools as early as 1870 These first records, however, are mean- 
ingless for most purposes, because the reports themselves indicate that 
m many instances the data arc exaggerated and in other cases no returns 
were received 

As the 1948-1949 survey indicates, the principal subjects taught in 
the business program at present arc typewriting shorthand and book- 
keeping, followed fairly closely b> genera! business training and business 
arithmetic The survey shows that since 1933-1934 there has been some 
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TABLE 1 Number and Per Cent of Estimated Enrollments m 
Business Sublets m 1960 and Stated Per Cents of 
Enrollments m 1948-1949 and 1933-1934 


Subject 


General business education 
Business arithmetic 


Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 

Tj ping I 
Typing II 

Shorthand I 
Shorthand II 
Business law 
Business English 
Economic geograph v 
Consumer economics 
Retailing salesmanship 
and advertising* 
Co-operati\e office and 
co-operatue store training* 
Office, clerical, and 
secretarial practice* 


Estimated 

Number 

Enrolled 

19C0 1 
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Per Cent 
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19CO 

Per Cent 
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ws-w*-* 
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300 000 ± 

3 3 + 

4 0 

G 2 

300 000 ± 

3 3± 

3 0 

4 0 

3SO.OOO± 

4 4± 

5 81 


50,000 ± 

5± 

1 1/ 

0 0 

1,500,000 ± 

18 0± 

13 11 


350.000 + 

3 5 + 

4=) 

10 7 

300 000 + 

3 S± 

4 21 


50,000 + 

0 5± 

1 0J 

9 0 

1 40,000 ± 

1 5± 

I 0 

3 2 

50,000 ± 

0 5± 

0 8 

0 0 

80,000 ± 

0 c± 

I 3 


40 000± 

0 4 + 

0 G 

0 4 

80,000 + 

0 9± 

1 2 

0 7 

40 000 ± 

0 4 + 

0 5 

__ 

300,000 ± 

2 8± 

1 6 

1 8 


Total Enrollment in 
Business Subjects 


4 000,000+ 44 2 + 
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relative loss in enrollment for introduction to business, a slight decrease 
m the enrollment for business arithmetic in bookkeeping, and in most 
of the general business subjects On the other hand, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the enrollment for typing As the survey indi 
cates, almost one fourth of all students were enrolled in typing This 
heavy enrollment is probably due mainly to the emphasis on typing for 
‘personal use ’ When the enrollments for business law, economics, geog 
raphy, and consumer education are combined and even when the enroll 
ments for introduction to business are added to the other general busi 
ness subjects, they total only slightly more than the enrollment for 
shorthand Adding all these subjects together, including business anth 
metic and economics (listed under the social studies), the total enroll 
ment for all general business subjects is much less than that for typing 
Therefore, in spite of our considerable emphasis upon the needs of gen 
eral business education for all students, only a portion of all students 
taking traditional business subjects — typing shorthand, and bookkeep 
mg — are taking one or more general business subjects 

Tt will be noted that penmanship and the history of commerce are not 
even listed It is to be hoped that the content of these important subjects 
once so widely taught as part of the business program, is being integrated 
into other subjects in the high school To what extent this is true is a 
matter of speculation Even careful research would give only tentative 
evidence 

It will be noted also that there was no differentiation between office 
practice as an integrating and finishing course for students of shorthand 
and typing and bookkeeping, and clerical practice as a specialized course 
m a curriculum of its own This is unfortunate, but it was no doubt 
exceedingly difficult for the surveyors to secure a differentiation between 
the two types of courses as they are given in actual practice Training 
for distributive occupations continues to be given major consideration 
m magazines and textbook discussions However, the number of schools 
offering any kind of distributive training is still small, although the George 
Barden Act caused considerable increase in enrollments, especially on 
the post high school level The teaching of business subjects In the junior 
high school has not kept pace with the phenomenal growth of these 
institutions m recent >cars Two business subjects arc umqucl> fitted to 
the junior high school program— 1> pew nnng and junior business train- 
ing What thirteen major cities arc doing in junior high school type- 
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wnting instruction alone is indicated in the following table This enroll 
ment has been ach.eved notwithstanding the fact that the development of 
subieTtT CUmCUl “' !1 c0nccpt has rclarded growth of specialized 


TABLE 2 Analysis ol Typmg Enrollments m 
Thirteen Principal Clues 1959-1960 


City 
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Los Angeles 
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Cleveland 
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P ttsburgh 
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Type 1 2 “ Type S~4’ 
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8 699 
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tion, as the next step, to secure whatever information it could on these 
enrollments even though they might not be as exact 

BUSINESS TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 

In 1866, a group of private-school proprietors, not satisfied with the 
Bryant and Stratton management (see Chapter XXV), formed the 
National Union of Colleges designed to preserve the advantages of the 
chain and overcome its weaknesses The breakdown of the Bryant and 
Stratton chain soon thereafter made this new organization unnecessary 
and consequently a group of proprietors met m 1867 under the name of 
the International Business College AssociaUon The last meeting of this 
group was held in 1873 and was attended by the venerable R M Bart- 
lett, a pioneer in business school training A severe economic depression 
took place in the following years, causing a drop in enrollment in busi- 
ness schools, so that no association meetings were held 

As business revived, the Business Educators Association was formed 
in 1878 It published annual monographs which gave a fairly good idea 
of the points of view then held Problems of enrollment, the ethics of 
recruitment, selection of teachers, the place of women in business, equip- 
ment, facilities, and many other topics, still important today, were 
discussed The Business Educators Association became affiliated with 
the National Education Association in 1893 as the Department of Busi- 
ness Education Evidently these private business school teachers were 
not entirely happy m their affiliation with an association composed 
almost entirely, and under the control, of public-school teachers and 
administrators As a result, the Eastern Business (originally Commer- 
cial) Teachers Association (EBTA) was formed in 1894, and the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, now known as the National 
Business Teachers Association (NBTA), was formed about the same 
time For many jears these two organizauons dominated the field of 
business education, and until recent jears, were controlled by pnvate- 
business-school membership 

The Department of Business Education (United Business Education 
Association) has had a rather une\en growth, inasmuch as its meetings 
are held simultaneously with the summer meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association These meetings take place in a different city each 
year, attendance is composed, therefore. vcr> largely of local people. 
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plus a nucleus of those especially concerned with the organization Most 
business teachers who are professionally inclined and who would like 
to attend are usually participating in summer-school programs, making 
their presence at the meetings impossible 

In 1946, the Department of Business Education was reorganized, 
under the leadership of Hamden L Forkner, into the United Business 
Education Association (UBEA) and has now become the largest busi 
ness teachers’ association in the country With the help of the parent 
organization, the National Education Association, the UBEA has been 
able to appoint a full tune paid executive secretary (Hollis Guy, 1946 to 
present) with offices in Washington, D C The establishment of this 
office is a major progressive step in the field of business education In 
1932, the Department of Business Education founded a Quarterly, each 
issue of which is organized as a monograph on a particular phase of 
business education The United Business Education Association has con 
tinued this publication In addition, however, the United Business Edu- 
cation Association publishes a monthly magazine, THE UBEA Forum 
which is sent to all members Each issue is desoted to a special phase of 
business education of interest to the classroom teacher, material of gen- 
eral interest is also included 

The National Council for Business Education was established by 
Paul S Lomax, Edward J McNamara, and Frederick J Nichols, among 
others, m 1934 to achieve unity in business education, and it was there 
fore composed only of business teacher associations In 1946, this Coun 
cil was merged into the UBEA and became its executive board Efforts 
are now being made to get the regional organizations to come under the 
umbrella of the UBEA The Southern Business Teachers Association, 
the Western Business Teachers Association, and the Mountains Plains 
Business Education Association are affiliated with the UBEA, as well as 
numerous state business teachers associations Serious steps have been 
taken since 19 SO to bring the National Business Teachers Association 
and the Eastern Business Teachers Association into this same affiliation 
As of 1 960, there still seems to be no solution to the problem of umfica 
tion that wall meet the demands of those who control the national group 
and those who control the two unaffibated regions Teachers would like 
to sec an end to the discussion based on some effective arrangement, so 
that those in positions of control and leadership will be able to represent 
business education more adequately 

The UBEA has set up several professional divisions The Research 
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Division and the Administration Division were organized within the 
UBEA The National Association of Business Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions, with an effective bulletin of its own, and the American Chapter 
of the International Society for Business Education were merged after 
having been independent associations 

Since 3928, the EBTA, and since 1936, the NBTA have been pub- 
lishing yearbooks From 1944 on, a joint yearbook, The American 
Business Education Yearbook has been published by the EBTA and 
NBTA If the NBTA joins the UBEA family, this publication will 
cease m its present form 

Several of the other associations publish periodicals The Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New York for example has been 
publishing yearbooks since 1930 Several of these yearbooks have had 
far more than local distribution 

Delta Pi Epsilon is a national graduate honorary business-education 
fraternity with over 33 chapters in leading graduate schools and with 
over 3,000 members It sponsors research and professional service proj 
ects Pi Omega Px is primarily an undergraduate honorary business 
education fraternity with many chapters in colleges all over the country 
Both groups are working to upgrade business education as a profession 

Among the magazines, not connected with associations, in the field 
of business education are the following 

The Balance Sheet first issued in 1919 and distributed free of charge 
to all business teachers, is the largest single means of disseminating news 
and literature of interest to business teachers It is well organized and 
although frankly published as a house organ, contains many articles of 
high professional caliber Shorthand tends to recene only incidental 
consideration The South Western Publishing Company has also pub- 
lished over 100 monographs of importance in the field of business 
education 

The American Shorthand Teacher was started by the Gregg Publish 
ing Company m 1920 Its name was changed to the Business Education 
World in 1933 in order to indicate its coverage of all aspects of business 
education This magazine also has a wide circulation and significant 
influence in the field The Gregg Publishing Company, as the business 
education division of the McGraw Hill Book Company, now also pub- 
lishes the Business Teacher, which is sent to almost all business teachers 
and many general administrators 

The Journal of Commercial Education was started as a pnvate enter 
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pnse in 1925 and was continued for several jears under the leadership 
of Earl W Barnhart In 1928, the Journal of Business Education 
appeared as another independent magazine and tool, over almost imme- 
diately the Journal of Commercial Education Because it is connected 
with no publisher or association, it probably gives the most independent 
opportunities for the discussion of issues In business education 

Several state teacher colleges publish excellent bulletins especially 
devoted to business education 

Although there arc far more teachers of business than of all other 
vocational subjects combined, they lack the ability to present a united 
front as do some other teacher groups The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is a powerful, well led, and professionally minded association of 
vocational teachers It has a section concerned with business education, 
and one of the Association vice-presidents is assigned to distributive edu- 
cation However, business teachers have displayed little interest in the 
A V A , and the A V A m turn has not concerned itself as much with 
business education as with other aspects of vocational education For 
that reason, possibly, business education has not been given the same 
consideration in the distribution of Federal funds as have the other 
aspects of job training 

Private business schools have set up organizations of their own These 
will be considered in Chapter XXV, “Private Business Schools " Paro- 
chial schools also have an effective organization m the Catholic Business 
Teachers Association 

In Europe, secondary-school and college teachers of business subjects 
consider themselves members of one professional teaching group This 
is due to the fact that the secondary schools and colleges form one cdu 
cational system apart from the elementary schools In the United States 
one educational pattern is formed by the public elementary and high 
schools, with the colleges superimposed on this basic public-school struc- 
ture Possibly as a result of this pattern, college teachers of business 
subjects have had very little interest in the affairs of secondary-school 
and private school business teachers This disinterest has been recipro 
cated The collegiate business school administrators have found the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business an effective 
vehicle for organizational unity Whether the college teachers will re- 
main separate in spint and in fact from the secondary school teachers 
is another question that has not been decided To date, therefore, the 
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various parts of business education have had a theoretical unity of inter- 
est in their common teaching subject, but, m practice, this unity has not 
been earned out Inability to reconcile the diversities of interest in busi- 
ness education may be a senous handicap in the growth of a real 
profession 


FEDERAL AID FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917, provision was made 
for the establishment of a commercial education service m the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education Cheesman A Herrick served a brief 
penod for business education, but the first active chief was Frederick G 
Nichols who gave the service energetic leadership When Nichols went 
to Harvard University in 1921 to take over the training of business 
teachers in the Graduate School of Education, he was succeeded by 
Earl W Barnhart, who continued until 1936 when B Fran y 
became duet of the serv.ee After a lapse of several years dunng which 
there was no person responsrble for bns.ness education (. e office tram 
mg), a spec.al.st was appo.n.ed ,n late 1959, however, a staff of work- 
ers in distributive education was continued 

The Smith Hughes Act provided funds for all kinds of Jj 

on a part me bas.s m continuation schools These funds are 
through the vocational education services of t e van ° ' 
ments of education Practically, however, very little of this mo«y as 
ever made avat.able for business education, as ^ ^aod from h 
other fields of vocational education were so great that usudfr nothing 
was felt for part ttme busmess education £ 

Deen Act in 1937 gave a special allotment OIJ1, nciclop- 

educatton The George Barden Bi.l of . 946 d°“l> 'd .h s un, D _ p 
ments m the use of thts fund will be discussed in Chapter XX. 

tnbutive Education ’ . hlls , ness education is 

One of the major organizational prob ems of busmen c 

the difference in interests between P n ” ' ^ muI: h m , crc!tt( l 

The public school business teac ers strong adtocatcs of 

the growth of bus, ness "\"'£Trs Z Uie pnvate bus,- 
Federal aid for business ^ , n the establishment of sound 

ness schools are lhc high schools, .hey naturally lend 
programs of business euu<_ 
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to Oppose Federal subsidies for business education that are not available 
to privately controlled institutions Although these two segments of 
business education have diverse interests in some respect, they also have 
a great many problems in common 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS TOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why was training for business completely accidental m ancient and 
medieval times when training for the priesthood, for example, had already 
become highly formalized? 

2 Why was the apprenticeship system used less generally m training 
for business than in training for the trades? 

3 Why was there so little interest m business education during the Co- 
lonial period of American history? 

4 How did the perfection of the typewriter as a mechanical device 
cause the great growth of business training? 

5 Trace the development of shorthand from Roman limes to the present 
What do you think is the future of shorthand? 

6 Write an extended commentary on the present enrollment status of 
business education Is thts enrollment likely to tncrease or decrease? 
Why? 

7 Why did business teacher associations first arise in private business 
schools? 

8 Describe your plan for the improvement of the associational activities 
of business teachers Why do you think this plan is the most effective? 
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CHAPTER III 


Relationship to the Total 
Educational Process 


What is the relationship o£ the purposes oF education as a whole to 
business education in particular? The purposes of education have been 
explained and classified m a multitude of ways by individuals and com- 
missions, particularly during the past fifty years Plato first undertook 
the job over two thousand years ago Though in some ways these classi- 
fications do not agree with those that would be acceptable in an American 
democracy, they still ofler fruitful suggestions to contemporary educa 
tional philosophers Herbert Spencer, writing about a century ago, was 
eminently successful Except for slight changes tn terminology, his state- 
ment of purposes is as valid today as when it was written Perhaps the 
purpose most commonly accepted is that of the National Education 
Association's Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
presented over thirty-five years ago It lists as the cardinal principles of 
secondary education (1) health, (2) command of the fundamental 
processes* (3) worthy home memberships (.41 vocation, (.51 civic edu- 
cation, (6) worthy use of leisure, (7) ethical character 

More recently the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association defined the purposes of education as self realiza- 
tion, human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility 
Three of these purposes will be treated briefly later m this chapter in 
their relationship to business education Economic efficiency will be 
36 
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treated m detail in a later chapter because it is of special importance to 
business education 


EDUCATION AS LIFE ADJUSTMENT 

For a time after World War II, great emphasis was placed upon edu- 
cation as life adjustment It will be noticed that education as adjustment 
to life situations is inherent in the definitions of education given m the 
preceding chapter The movement toward loo bog upon education as fife 
adjustment arose from an awareness of the unsatisfactory nature of much 
of school learning as developed m the secondary schools It was felt that 
education, or schooling, was not unsatisfactory for those 20 per cent, 
of students, more or Jess, who went to college or, as a rule, for that 20 
per cent, more or less, who secured specific job training m the school 
However, it was felt that the secondary school program of instruction 
was completely inadequate in helping the student adjust himself if be 
strove toward neither of these goals 

The remaining 60 per cent of the high school students, who neither 
go to college nor take specific job training in the school, was felt to be 
receiving an especially inadequate consideration, because the program 
of instruction was not helping them to make adequate adjustments to 
life These nonvocational, noncollege preparation students are taking, 
typically, formal science, formal history, academic English, and similar 
subjects which, while they can be related to life by an unusually gifted 
person, are generally meaningless in the daily life of the average student 
The purpose of the life adjustment movement, therefore, is to encour- 
age secondary school administrators to organize their work for this large 
body of students so that it will be meaningful m their daily life activities 
and help them to make a better and more rapid adjustment to the life 
that they are living In a sense, there is nothing new about the life adjust- 
ment program It is a revised concept of the cardinal principles of edu- 
cation developed m 1918 and is a reorganized presentation of the objec- 
tives set up by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association as presented here 

The life adjustment movement, however, is important m that it looks 
upon the problem of the improvement of the secondary school in a 
different light It emphasizes not only subject matter adjustment to the 
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OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Among these objectives are 

Respect for Humanity The educated person puts human relationships 
first 

Friendships The educated person enjoys a rich sincere and varied social 
life 

Co-operation The educated person can work and play with others 
Courtesy The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior 
Appreciation of the Home The educated person appreciates the family as 
a social institution 

Conservation of the Home The educated person conserves family ideals 
Homemaking The educated person is skilled in homemaking 
Democracy in the Home The educated person maintains democratic family 
relationships 

These objectives relate very closely, it will be noted, with the specific 
objectives of business education 


OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 
Among these objectives are 

Social Justice The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance 

Social Activity The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory condi 
tions 

Social Understanding The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and processes 

Critical Judgment The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 
olerance The educated ciUzen respects honest differences of opinion 
onservation The educated citizen has a regard for the nation s resources 
Social Applications of Science He educated citizen measures saentific 
advance by its contribution to the general welfare 

JVo,l d Cmzcmhip Tie educated uttca u a cooperating member ol the 
world community 

Law Observance The educated citizen respects the law 
Economic Literacy The educated citizen accepts his civic duties 

Ioy.l'tTto democra^SL 711 ' “““ “ “ PO " “ ™ sw " vm S 
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Among the objectives of economic efficiency generally are listed the 
following 

An appreciation of good workmanship 

An understanding of the requirements and opportunities in various occupa 
lions 

The capacity to select an occupation intelligently 
The ability to succeed vocationally 
An appreciation of the social value of one s job 
Ability to maintain and improve economic efficiency 
The capacity for planning one s economic life 
The development of standards for guiding expenditures 
Skillful and informed buying 
An ability to safeguard one s interests 

These are the essential purposes of business education The rest of 
this book is concerned largely with elucidating these objectives and 
indicating how they may be accomplished in the school 
The primary aim of business education is to prepare the student to 
obtain a position and to advance himself therein The problems of 
determining available occupations, the number of workers needed, oppor 
tunities for advancement, type of preparation, and what schools are 
and should be doing to meet specific vocational opportunities are matters 
of such vital importance that they will be considered in detail in later 
chapters Here it will suffice to say that, unless a person is at least fairly 
successful vocationally, he has not realized the aim of secondary edu 
cation, and he has failed to do complete justice to himself and to the 
community The remainder of this chapter will, therefore, deal with the 
objectives of economic and consumer efficiency in a little more detail 

CONSUMER TRAINING NEEDED BY ALL 

Consumer training is needed by everyone, for many economic ills are 
self made The consumption habits of Americans are seriously deficient 
It is the business of education to correct them 

In spite of the fact that a large number of families do not have ade- 
quate incomes (in terms of the minimum standards of Jiving set up by 
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the United States Buieau of Labor Statistics and by the National 
Conference Board), they spend far more than is necessary for shelter, 
clothing food, and the like 

In many cases, people do not Inc within their income because they 
spend carelessly and unwisely, rather than because they are extravagant 
They foolishly assume that greater expenditure increases the family's 
well being To teach people to live within their means is not easy, but 
the difficulty of the task should not hinder the attempt 


CONSUMER PLANNING 

Most people have rather low economic secunty Sudden disabilities, 
unpredictable losses in savings, insufficient income to provide for savings, 
and seasonal unemployment interfere with the best individual financial 
plans No matter how careful the individual is in making his financial 
adjustments, community hazards are such that they may easily nullify 
carefully thought out programs To cope with these problems, the com- 
munity is increasingly making provision for individual secunty through 
large scale Government action Rapid progress has been made in the last 
few years Provision for old age, illness, and unemployment are still not 
satisfactory How they can be made satisfactoty without destroy mg the 
economic system because of their cost, and how such programs can be 
put into eject without undermining the initiative of the individual will 
be major problems of the coming generation There is no question, 
problem' ^ SmC '" ' ffotts WlU tc Blad ' ! 10 C °P C W1| h th: a all important 
If the American economic system is to remain one of free enterprise, 
the ml T i !T fi “ al an “ lyS,S ' fte can only help 

expenditure^ T fini " rai,! d “ a »“ Th= planntng of usui! 

sphme Se nr , ren,a,n , W “ hra ,b ' pIOVmce ot ,he ” d ™duals own 
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build up an intelligent understanding of the problem by numerous con- 
crete examples and thus encourage sensible planning, which takes into 
account present needs, future demands, and community programs for 
security. 

CONSUMER STANDARDS 

When consumers have poor judgment about values m buying, they 
decrease their standard of living below that which the economic system 
can provide National productive effort is, moreover, misdirected The 
potential buyer in the consumer market needs training so as to improve 
his scale of values and to help him evaluate h is own standards There 
should be constant questioning of whether one’s choices in consumption 
are dictated by outworn custom and mere imitation of others 

What are desirable standards of consumption? Various housing 
authorities have suggested, for example, minimum standards of housing 
for all Federal projects thus far attempted have achieved these for only 
a fraction of those persons living in buildings classified as substandard 
The others are still in their typical substandard houses 

Is this a desirable method of approach 9 Have the American people 
changed so completely in their patterns of satisfaction that they now 
require housing conditions that involve centralized heating, electricity, 
indoor lavatory and bathing facilities, or are these patterns set up as 
basic requirements by those who consider them as inevitable? Have 
these general wants actually been converted into specific needs, and is 
this change basic to the attainment of minimum satisfaction m our 
present day social life? Are such formal standards to be preferred to 
cultural values? Must we choose between the two 9 Can vve not have 
both? Plans for factory built prefabricated houses may give people these 
values without too great a sacrifice of other values 

The American people should develop better standards for the mer- 
chandise and services that they buy Considerable progress has been 
made in the standardization of various commodities and services offered 
for sale Far greater progress, however, must be made 

Government determination and regulation of standards probabty is 
basic to the achievement of usable standards that can be legally en 
forced The Food and Drug Act of 1906 made a beginning in this 
direction, which was followed by the recent amendment to this act and 
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by the Wheeler Lea Act The Government fails, however, to make 
available to the public many standards that it has already developed for 
its own use and for the use of the manufacturer It is imperative for the 
proper achievement of wise consumption that the Government make 
these knowledges available to the general public and that the Govern- 
ment set up some means of regulating and legally enforcing those 
standards They can be guided, nevertheless, toward using charts that 
suggest the more typical grades for various commodities 
There is at present a vigorous discussion of the value of grade label- 
ing Some advertisers think it would hinder sound competition, while 
some defenders of the consumer think it is the only way to make com 
petition really effective The fact is that not all goods can be labeled 
so that the explanation or grade will be meaningful to the consumer 
There is, therefore, a limit to the value of such consumer guides A com- 
promise between the present chaotic state and the extreme of excessive 
labeling which might confuse the consumer, is probably m order 

EFFICIENCY IN BUYING 

A person can improve his economic condition by wise spending 
which implies careful management and the reduction of unwarranted 
expenditures Many spending units devote more income to tobacco and 
liquor than they do to reading material or even to life insurance Many 
families run automobiles at a cost far above what they spend for health 
and education combined 

Families often make poor choices in their selection of merchandise 
and services in their buying Even more important, they often pay more 
than is necessary for mfenor goods Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc , of Mount Vernon, New York, a nonprofit organization which has 
far over a half million members helps consumers make more intelligent 
choices among the many brands of goods offered Organizations, such 
as this one, make an important contribution to better consumption and 
deserve the encouragement of the schools in furthering their work 
The tendency for increased marketing costs to result in decreased 
production costs has been passed on to the consumer in the form of 
lower consumer prices Yet the glaring discrepancies between basic 
production costs and final sales costs indicate a weakness m the other 
wise quite efficient service business renders the consumer The low 
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prices paid the farmer and comparatively high prices paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer of farm produce are especially disheartening and are 
used by many as a basis for sweeping indictments of business. 

TRAINING NEEDED IN BUYMANSHIP 

The buyer, it can be seen, plays an important part in the consumption 
system of society In dealing with the work of the consumer, it is not 
always possible to get at reasons for choice making The school can best 
contribute to intelligent and economical consumption by training m 
careful buying The consumer achieves this goal when he gets what he 
Wants at the lowest price and best quality obtamable Therefore, although 
there is a relationship, educating the consumer to be an intelligent buyer 
means something different from educating him to cultivate higher forms 
of desires and a higher sense of values 

Training in buyraanship is not so big a job, nor is it so penetrating in 
its purposes, as training the consumers in wise choice making It is 
true, also, that choice making is more fundamental Nevertheless, the 
consumer must know the conditions in the market m which be is making 
his purchases A valid program of consumer education will, therefore, 
make the consumer aware of the techniques of marketing used m his 
community. Fundamentally, he must have a fairly good understanding 
of the point of view of the merchant In order to be able to utilize the 
services of the seller, the consumer should understand sales methods and 
promotional devices and be familiar with price policies so that he can 
use those policies that are to his advantage 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

The wise consumer knows how to protect himself through collective 
action and by using the legal means available in local, state, and Federal 
regulations He must also recognize the adequacy of such protection 
and work for desirable changes along with other consumer groups Where 
consumer co-operatives can render him better goods and services than 
those made available through the regular markets, he quickly utilizes 
them The intelligent consumer knows where to go for truthful advice 
on the value of various brands of merchandise He not only evaluates 
the truthfulness of advertising but also those who would give critical 
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judgments about goods, to determine whether they also are unprejudiced 
He is cautious even in the use of opinions given by Government agen 
cies, for while they are not motivated in a monetary sense, except in 
rare cases, they may at times not be entirely impartial 

A considerable phase of consumer education must be developed in the 
elementary school as an aspect of all other learning, this, in fact, has 
been well done m a considerable number of communities The school, 
however, controls the student for such a small portion of the day that 
it is quite impossible for an individual teacher to undertake more than 
the improvement of consumption in certain particular aspects If teachers 
will recognize their limited opportunity and cany through their task 
as well as possible business education in the school may make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of selection for consumption 
and thereby help considerably in the attainment of a better educational 
process and of a better social order 

SUMMARY OF CONSUMER WEAKNESSES 

Some indication of the consumer weaknesses prevalent in this country 
has already been given The reader is referred to the bibliography at the 
end of the chapter as a source for other weaknesses To summarize, it 
may be said that consumer weaknesses fall into seven categories 

1 Lack of method in buying 

2 Lack of foresight m method of payment, particularly abuse of the 
installment system 

3 Failure to make better use of avenues of borrowing money 

4 Susceptibility to the enticements of false advertising 

5 Unsound programs of investment 

6 Inadequate attention to the reduction of economic risk 

7 Inability to manage the monetary affairs of the individual and his 
family 

ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 

Ignorance of business relationships is a common consumer weakness 
It is difficult to study the economic process as a whole because of the 
infinite specialization to which the individual is subjected He sees only 
fragments of the entire process and, therefore, emphasizes one part at 
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the expense of the whole The development of a better understanding of 
economic relationships is uniquely the function of the school 

The average business organization will not, and probably cannot, 
make certain that each of its workers has a complete and unbiased 
understanding of the relations of that particular business to the entire 
economic structure The individual stenographer m an airtransport com- 
pany does not need to know all about the process of airship building 
or of aerodynamics, but he does need to have an awareness of the rela 
tranship of these developments to his work m particular and to the social 
process in general This is true for all of us Economic illiteracy is too 
common to need more discussion of its existence Unfortunately, it is not 
confined to unskilled laborers but prevails even among those persons 
who have had courses in economics and have read widely on social 
topics 

CONCLUSION 

Every teacher must contemplate the goals of education in order to 
solve his own particular problems and formulate modes of expression 
Earlier in this chapter several presentations of goals in previous jears 
were discussed Current emphasis is upon life adjustment as a vehicle for 
attaining the goals of education The struggle to attain these goals 
through school learning has always been and always will be facing the 
teacher The problem is perennial because the school as a social institu- 
tion always has a tendency to crystalize into a form, rather than serve 
as a function Formalized procedures are academic and arbitrary and 
therefore soon are lost to their purposes Witness the purposeless activity 
for the sake of activity that was so prevalent in the school a little while 
ago What is progressive in one period becomes a millstone to progress 
m the next 

Yet without form the school is unable to cope with the complexity of 
society Therefore, schools are constantly trying to organize good pro- 
cedures into packaged forms, and at the same time, working to break the 
form to get at the real purposes of education 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

l How do the cardinal principles relate to the goals set up by the Edu 
cational Policies Commission? To what extent is the development of life 
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adjustment an extension of the concepts of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission? .. 

2 Why is it uniquely important for the businessman to be especially 

literate in economics’ 

3 What is the relationship of current concepts of life adjustment to the 
present developments in business education? 

4 Much has been written on consumer grade labeling Summarize the 
literature of the past year and evaluate it in terms of your own judgments 

5 What must still be done to give the consumer better protection? Can 
the consumer be overprotected 7 Why and how? 

6 Read Chapters III, IV, and V in Education for Business, by Lyon 
Show how the specialization of business has accentuated the need for eco- 
nomic literacy Give five examples 

7 How satisfactory is American income at present? What can be done 
to improve it 7 Is income the only factor in economic well being? 

8 Why are business relationships so difficult to grasp? What misunder 
standings have developed in this respect7 

9 In an organized statement of about 500 words, summarize your sug- 
gestions for the solution in part or m whole of the current problems of Amer- 
ican business Base your statements upon a reading of several of the books 
and articles suggested in the readings for this chapter 

10 What are the limitations of the school in attaining consumer and eco- 
nomic efficiency? Go to book and magazine references for your judgment, 
but form your own opinion based on personal observation and discussion 
with several people who are m your opinion quite literate in economic life 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Fundamental Processes 
and Business Education 


Among the fundamental processes or tools of learning that every person 
needs in business are (1) reading ability, (2) the ease of oral, written, 
and graphic or pictorial expression, (3) computational s kill. 

Briefly summarized, these processes may be called reading, writing, 
and arithmetic An ability to do sound, reflective thinking, a knowledge 
of basic science, and other fundamentals and skills are, of course, im 
portant, but they are equally vital in other phases of social life Hence, 
the discussion here will be limited to the three processes that are par 
ticularly related to business activity 

THE WORK OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The elementary school, it is true, has been thought of as the place 
for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic High school teachers get 
strong support from businessmen m their complaints about the meffi 
ciency of our elementary schools m teaching these fundamental skills 
Comparisons with the work done in our schools a hundred years ago 
do not support this criticism, but the achievements of children in the 
elementary schools m other countries do Teach-n are often amazed 
at the achiev ements of pupils coming from foreign countries They have 
had the same general type of training and are not, as American teachers 
50 
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discover, above our own children in intelligence There is specific evi 
dence of the greater efficiency of the schools of Great Britain, and even 
of Canada, as compared with those of the United States when similar 
types of tests are used Yet, it is upon the success of the school and its 
achievements of the fundamentals that the respect, and even awe, of 
the American people for the public school system are based 

To blame the elementary school teacher is begging the question The 
probabilities are that there are a multitude of factors mvolved Fun- 
damental among them is the inability of certain slow minded pupils to 
grasp subject matter of this difficult nature within the period that is 
sufficient for the average student Illness, absence from school, unsatis- 
factory home conditions, occasional incompetence on the part of teach- 
ers, and a multitude of other factors undoubtedly supplement this basic 
slowness 

The relative success, which has been attained in spite of a very high 
rate of turnover of teachers, very poor salaries, and often grossly in 
adequate training can be explained by the high degree of motivation for 
learning created by the parents and, in some measure though usually 
distantly recognized, by the students themselves A clear consciousness 
on the part of the teachers of the objectives to be attained is also of 
vital importance 

HOW EFFECTIVE IS THE TEACHING OF THE THREE RS 7 

According to those who believe in what is generally known as pro- 
gressive education, instruction in the fundamentals is more effective and 
less wasteful than was similar teaching in the early years of the century 
Numerous studies have been made which purport to show that students 
now taking tests given to similar students se\e ral and even many decades 
ago do better than their elders did Such studies may be biased because 
they are often undertaken by those who wish to prove that schools arc 
now as effective as they were An>one acquainted with research pro- 
cedures knows th3t even when one wishes to be objective, there is an 
unconscious tendency to read into data those things one wishes to see 
and to distort evidence In spite of this, it is admitted that children 
m some schools in New York, Texas, and Colorado show poorer results 
than were formerl) attained 
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As a recent and thoughtful discussion of the subject points out 1 

Criticism of present day teaching is not always founded on facts The 
schools need to answer their critics with facts Planned programs of testing 
with careful analysis of results will help to provide facts on a local school 
If a basis of fact exists for criticism, the school should acknowledge it and 
change its curriculum or methods of instruction If planned research shows 
that the criticism is unfounded, as comparative studies of pupil achievement 
often show, then the school would do well to publicize these facts In any 
case, national and regional research are not the best answers Schools need 
to test at the “grass roots” level for answers to local critics and to use public 
relations programs to tell the public about the work of modern schools 

The point that is neglected in this controversy is that if the schools 
do only as well or even a little better than they formerly did, then that 
in itself is a severe indictment of the schools The teaching of the three 
R*s, as well as other subjects, m former days was generally done very 
poorly Typical of the methods used then was rote drill, directed toward 
ill-determined goals and taught by teachers who merely imitated those 
who also taught m this traditional way If all our studies and science 
of education lead to nothing much better than was typical of the past, 
then our attainments in the three R’s are low indeed. 

THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The present attitude of high school teachers and businessmen alike 
is that elementary school graduates have neither the will nor the ability 
to do satisfactory work in the fundamental processes The business 
teacher cannot pass the responsibility to the elementary school teachers 
because these teachers insist, with a rather reasonable basis, that the 
function of the elementary school has changed in recent years The busi- 
nessman and the community in genera! will hold the business teachers 
responsible for the failures of high school business graduates to attain 
adequate standards in the fundamental processes, and rightly so It 
therefore, one of the basic jobs of business education to ( 1 ) determine 
adequate standards m the fundamental processes, (2) train all secondary 

* The Three R s Hold Their Own cl the Midcentury, Research Division Bulletin, 
National Education Association Washington 6, D C., 1951, 28 pp 
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school students to meet these standards as well as possible, (3) tram all 
those who are classed as business students so that they meet the stand 
ards thoroughly 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING OF THE FUNDAMENTALS 

The teacher of business subjects, in almost all cases, must assume 
that his students have had little or no previous acquaintance with short- 
hand and bookkeeping It is presumed, however, that all high school 
students have had some training in reading, writing, and arithmetic and 
have attamed various levels of proficiency The teacher must discover 
not only what the pupil does not know, but also why he continues to 
make errors Most of the work of the secondary school in fundamentals 
should, therefore, be on a remedial basis Yet, at present, the high school, 
if it deals with these subjects at all, presents them as though the pupil 
had never studied them This relearning from scratch is not quite as 
unwise as ignoring the problem altogether, but it is wasteful However, 
the secondary school must face this challenge, not by condemning or 
‘ passing the buck,” but by teaching the fundamental processes 

Remedial teaching is technical and requires skill, it can be effective 
only when the bases for inadequate skill are understood Lack of this 
understanding is probably one of the reasons why secondary school 
teachers complain that their students are not adequately prepared, 
because they themselves fail to recognize the knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes that are fundamental 

Teachers who present the fundamentals in the secondary school arc, 
for the most part, primarily interested in some other subject They deal 
with the basic practices only incidentally, ignoring the fact that suc- 
cessful learning of the primary interest is dependent on the skills in the 
fundamentals For example, bookkeeping teachers are apt to emphasize 
arithmetic only to the extent to which it is necessary in the learning of 
bookkeeping Stenography teachers tram their students m good English 
usage only to the extent to which it is necessary for the skills that they 
are trying to develop They are satisfied, therefore, if students progress 
just sufficiently to learn the subject of primary interest and fail to develop 
complete mastery of the fundamental skill Consequently, when the 
topic has been covered, the process of forgetting begins, and the knowl- 
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As a recent and thoughtful discussion of the subject points out 1 

Criticism of present day teaching is not always founded on facts The 
schools need to answer their critics with facts Planned programs of testing 
with careful analysis of results will help to provide facts on a local school 
If a basis of fact exists for criticism the school should acknowledge it and 
change its curriculum or methods of instruction If planned research shows 
that the criticism is unfounded, as comparative studies of pupil achievement 
often show, then the school would do well to publicize these facts In any 
case, national and regional research arc not the best answers Schools need 
to test at the “grass roots ’ level for answers to local critics and to use public 
relations programs to tell the public about the work of modem schools 

The point that is neglected in this controversy is that if the schools 
do only as well or even a little better than they formerly did, then that 
in itself is a severe indictment of the schools The teaching of the three 
R’s, as well as other subjects, in former days was generally done very 
poorly Typical of the methods used then was rote drill, directed toward 
ill determined goals and taught by teachers who merely imitated those 
who also taught m this traditional way If all our studies and science 
of education lead to nothing much better than was typical of the past, 
then our attainments tn the three R’s are low indeed 

THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The present attitude of high school teachers and businessmen alike 
is that elementary school graduates have neither the will nor the ability 
to do satisfactory work in the fundamental processes The business 
teacher cannot pass the responsibility to the elementary school teachers 
because these teachers insist, with a rather reasonable basis, that the 
function of the elementary school has changed m recent years The busi- 
nessman and the community in general will hold the business teachers 
responsible for the failures of high school business graduates to attain 
adequate standards in the fundamental processes, and rightly so It is, 
therefore, one of the basic jobs of business education to (I) determine 
adequate standards in the fundamental processes, (2) tram all secondary 

1 The Three Rs Hold Their Own at the Midcentury, Research Division Bulletin 
National Education Association Washington 6 D 1951, 28 pp 
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school students to meet these standards as well as possible, (3) tram all 
those who are classed as business students so that they meet the stand- 
ards thoroughly 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING OF THE FUNDAMENTALS 


The teacher of business subjects, in almost all cases, must assume 
that his students have had little or no previous acquaintance with short- 
hand and bookkeeping It is presumed, however, that all high school 
students have had some training in reading, writing, and arithmetic and 
have attamed various levels of proficiency The teacher must discover 
not only what the pupil does not know, but also why he continues to 
make errors Most of the work of the secondary school m fundamentals 
should, therefore, be on a remedial basts Yet, at present, the high school, 
if it deals with these subjects at all, presents them as though the pupil 
had never studied them This relearning from scratch is not quite as 
unwise as ignoring the problem altogether, but it is wasteful However, 
the secondary school must face this challenge, not by condemning or 
“passing the buck,” but by teachmg the fundamental processes 

Remedial teachmg is technical and requires skill, it can be effective 
only when the bases for inadequate skill are understood Lack of this 
understanding is probably one of the reasons why secondary school 
teachers complain that their students are not adequate y prepare , 
because they themselves fail to recognize the knowledges, skills, and 


attitudes that are fundamental 

Teachers who present the fundamentals m the secondary school are 
for the most part, pnmartly interested m some other subject They deal 
with the basic practices only incidentally, ignoring the fact hat suc- 
cessful learning of the primary interest is dependent on the skills in he 
fundamentals For example, bookkeeping teachers are »I“ 
arithmetic only to the extent to which it is necessary m the fcanm.8 of 
bookkeeping Stenography teachers tram their students “^"gl'h 
usage onh- to the extent to which it is necessaiy for he 
are trying to develop They are satisfied, therefore, if stude»n 
just sufficiently to learn the subject of primaiy interest and fail to deie op 
complete mastery of the fundamental skill Consequently, when ffi 
topic has been covered the process of forgetting begins, and the knowl 
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As a recent and thoughtful discussion of the subject points out . 1 

Criticism of present day teaching is not always founded on facts The 
schools need to answer their critics with facts Planned programs of testing 
with careful analysis of results will help to provide facts on a local school 
If a basis of fact exists for cnUcism, the school should acknowledge it and 
change its curriculum or methods of instruction If planned research shows 
that the criticism is unfounded, as comparative studies of pupil achievement 
often show, then the school would do well to publicize these facts In any 
case, national and regional research are not the best answers Schools need 
to test at the “grass roots” level for answers to local critics and to use public 
relations programs to tell the public about the work of modern schools 

The point that is neglected in this controversy is that if the schools 
do only as well or even a little better than they formerly did, then that 
m itself is a severe indictment of the schools The teaching of the three 
R’s, as well as other subjects, in former days was generally done very 
poorly Typical of the methods used then was rote drill, directed toward 
ill-determined goals and taught by teachers who merely imitated those 
who also taught m this traditional way If all our studies and science 
of education lead to nothing much better than was typical of the past, 
then our attainments in the three R’s are low indeed. 

THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The present attitude of high school teachers and businessmen alike 
is that elementary school graduates have neither the will nor the ability 
to do satisfactory work in the fundamental processes The business 
teacher cannot pass the responsibility to the elementary school teachers 
because these teachers insist, with a rather reasonable basis, that the 
function of the elementary school has changed in recent years The busi- 
nessman and the community m general will hold the business teachers 
responsible for the failures of high school business graduates to attain 
adequate standards in the fundamental processes, and rightly so It is, 
therefore, one of the basic jobs of business education to ( 1 } determine 
adequate standards in the fundamental processes, (2) train all secondary 

* The Three Rs Hold Their Own at the Midcentury, Research Division Bulletin 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D C„ 1951, 28 pp 
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school students to meet these standards as well as possible, (3) train all 
those who are classed as business students so that they meet the stand 
ards thoroughly 

high school teaching of the fundamentals 

The teacher of business subjects, m almost all cases, must assume 
that his students have had little or no previous acquaintance with short- 
hand and bookkeeping It is presumed however, that all high school 
students have had some training in reading, writing, and arithmetic and 
have attained various levels of proficiency The teacher must discover 
not only what the pupil does not know, but also why he continues to 
make errors Most of the work of the secondary school in fundamentals 
should therefore, be on a remedial basis Yet, at present, the high school, 
if it deals with these subjects at all, presents them as though the pupil 
had never studied them This relearning from scratch is not quite as 
unwise as ignoring the problem altogether, but it is wasteful However, 
the secondary school must face this challenge, not by condemning or 
4 passing the buck,” but by teaching the fundamental processes 

Remedial teaching is technical and requires skill, it can be effective 
only when the bases for inadequate skill are understood Lack of this 
understanding is probably one of the reasons why secondary school 
teachers complain that them students are not adequately prepared, 
because they themselves fail to recognize the knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes that are fundamental 

Teachers who present the fundamentals in the secondary school are, 
for the most part, primarily interested in some other subject They deal 
with the basic practices only incidentally, ignoring the fact that suc- 
cessful learning of the primary interest is dependent on the skills in the 
fundamentals For example, bookkeeping teachers are apt to emphasize 
arithmetic only to the extent to which it is necessary in the learning of 
bookkeeping Stenography teachers tram their students in good English 
Usage only to the extent to which it is necessary for the skills that they 
are trying to develop They are satisfied, therefore, if students progress 
just sufficiently to learn the subject of primary interest and fait to develop 
complete mastery of the fundamental skill Consequently, when the 
topic has been covered the process of forgetting begins, and the know!- 
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edge of the students soon falls below desirable levels If, however, the 
teacher had brought the pupils to a state of real mastery, they would 
have retained the knowledge for a considerably longer period 

In giving remedial instruction in the fundamentals of the secondary 
school level, it is vitally important to realize that minimum competencies 
are not identical for all students Some nonacademic students may require 
comparatively little competency They can get along quite well, in terras 
of the things that they are going to do m their daily lives, with a mini 
mum ability m reading, writing and in computation On the other hand 
other students may require a relatively high degree of competency in 
these fundamentals, in terms of the things which they are likely to do in 
their present life, and even more particularly in adult life Remedial 
instruction on the secondary school level, therefore, must not set up 
uniform standards of achievement for all students, but rather standards 
for specific objectives 

This diversification of standards complicates the problems of the 
teacher of remedial work It means that he must determine the needs 
and capacities of each student before he sets his goals To set uniform 
standards for all secondary school students in the fundamental processes 
would be most unwise, because it would result in unreasonablj high 
standards for some students and unsatisfactorily low standards for others 
However, at all levels of learning competency, essentially the same 
procedures must be developed Minimum requirements of any particular 
level of capacity and need must be determined, and once these have been 
determined it is vitally necessary for the student to achieve thorough 
mastery in these fundamental processes Where the nonacademic student 
may learn much less m quantity and quality, that which he does Ieam 
should be thoroughly mastered, and while the scholastically minded 
student may Ieam a great deal more m quantity and quality, that which 
he teams must also be thoroughly mastered m order to be meaningful 


ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Among the traditional teachings presented m the secondary school 

Pennh> C USa T i y , meleSS and arcIiaic are most grammatical learnings 
People usually Ieam to speak properly not because they have learned 
the formalities of grammar but because they have associated with 
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people who speak correctly Children learn to speak good English not 
by being told to, but by imitation Most grammar taught in the elemen- 
tary school is an attempt to give English a formal grammatical structure, 
such as Latin has Much of the meaning of English depends on the 
placement of words in the sentence rather than on their particular case 
or form People have said that they did not understand English grammar 
until they had learned Latin grammar, thereby justifying Latin grammar 
because it better explains English grammar Quite to the contrary, there 
is little meaning to English grammar as such Its value lies in its accept- 
ance as a means of clear, coherent, and informative expression In other 
words, it is important to us not so much for its rules but more for its 
implication that understanding and learning depend on good expression 
This does not mean that all grammatical study should be considered 
taboo in the school program A minimum study that has proved to result 
m better usage is justified Moreover, for the more able students, it is 
interesting and profitable to give some attention to the structure of 
language Where the study of grammar does not interfere with basic 
instruction, time may well be given to the study of the little form struc- 
ture that the English language possesses 

The business teacher, in co operation with all other teachers, must 
therefore set up reasonable standards for good English speech and 
writing The typical businessman, be he worker or employer, is not 
expected or even supposed to use perfect English in the traditional 
sense The businessman who insists upon excessive niceties of English 
and winces when he hears others ignore them will do himself more 
harm than good The business person who is concerned that a student 
says “the right kind of a procedure” instead of ‘ the right kind of pro- 
cedure ’ is petty to the point of being a nuisance “It don t’ and nobod} 
was doing nothin’ " is still not acceptable, but concern about nfio and 
whom at the expense of a free flow of speech is unnecessary We must 
realize, however, that usage acceptable in speech, where facial expres- 
sion supplements the spoken word, often cannot be tolerated in written 
statements, because it fails to communicate complete understanding 
English is a growing, changing language and considerable deviation 
from the arbitrary dictionary standard is typical of the usual business- 
man Students should be brought up to this standard, and if possible, a 
little above it However, at the high school level, at least, there are more 
important goals to attam than formal and arbitrary grammatical correct- 
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ness, although the minimum standard should be a serious goal and 
students should not be permitted to graduate as business students unless 
they measure up to it 

Spelling must be taught in the school, so that people will use the 
more acceptable forms of spelling, but it makes little difference whether 
judgment is spelled with or without an e after the g or whether data is 
pronounced according to its English or Latin pronunciation 

Consistency should, of course, be stressed Attempts to make these 
pouits essential in the school curriculum clutter up the school with 
meaningless instruction Instruction of this type is as unnecessary and 
wasteful as is the memorization of state boundary lines and of counties 
within the states 

In their daily lives, and especially on the job, people make extensive 
use of longhand Thoroughly legible penmanship, therefore, should be 
required of all high school students The need for a special form of 
penmanship has, of course, been proved to be not only unnecessary, but 
even undesirable There certainly should be no attempt to achieve uni- 
formity of handwriting in high school students A person’s handwriting 
may be distinctive and individual, but the ability to write legibly is an 
essential 


The students' written and oral expression should be carefully diagnosed 
in the early years of their high school training Those who have band 
writing weaknesses, or who cannot express themselves readily— orally 
and on paper— should be given thorough remedial work 
The important thing, ol course, is that children learn to spell the 
words which they are going to use Ability to spell cannot be ignored 
C ' Cr In tbc elementary school or in the secondary school, but stress 
should be placed upon the words which children will actually use rather 
„ " “ SI " E spelhng as a means ol discipline The most frequently 
’ WOf ds and 5 000 words should be emphasized, and eventu- 
any the most frequently used 10,000 words for those who have the 
non h ml" t0r S1,Ch a '"’“““T After basic learning, eons, dera- 
il n E ‘ ven ,he crr °' s ™ d ' by students, and these should be 
' “ " Most efficient, of course, is 

sZTnT P t “ E U lhe ch,,dcn “'Stakes and in 

--T " hKh ,h = ™ significant Under these eondinons, 

S c, “ °" ,y bC ClTec " vc ' but w,ll be meaningful and 

'“ill result mastery to the extent necessary 
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READING ABILITY 

Business teachers do not always realize that inadequate learning is 
frequently traceable to poor reading ability In bookkeeping, for example, 
many students have difficulty not so much in learning double entiy as m 
understanding the unfamiliar language Once they learn to read the 
language of bookkeeping and really grasp the meanings of the terms, 
many of the difficulties are eliminated 

There are two basic types of silent reading In one type, called cursory 
reading, the reader does not try to grasp the meaning of every word 
but only the essential concept The other form of silent reading is careful 
and exact In the latter type, detailed attention is required m order to 
assimihate the complete thought Most pupils practice the first class of 
reading Indeed, cursory reading is a valuable tool College students 
often fail because they lack this ability On the other hand, much of the 
reading required m business must be careful and exact Too often, stu- 
dents become habituated to cursory reading and cannot adapt themselves 
to careful reading Teachers of business subjects should test their students 
in order to determine and correct their reading weaknesses so that other- 
wise competent pupils will not fail 

As m the other fundamentals, reading standards must be related to 
the student’s needs and capacity Nevertheless, a minimum should be 
insisted upon for those who graduate from the secondary school as 
business students It must be realized, moreover, that not only those 
who take a formal business program, but also students who are given 
job training in business subjects are classed as business students by the 
community The businessman does not tolerate arbitrary distinctions 
created by the high school 

While the business teacher can take care of minor improvement in 
reading deficiencies m particular subjects, the correction of major read- 
ing difficulties usually requires specialized skill not usually possessed by 
the business teacher 

WRITTEN AND ORAL EXPRESSION 

Obviously, the ability to express oneself clearly, whether in writing or 
orally, is indispensable for success in business No bookkeeper is com* 
pletely trained until he knows how to make his statement clear, not only 
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obviousl) arc not the answer Careful diagnosis is necessary, and for 
difficult cases this means individual diagnosis by a competent worker 
Twelfth-) car required courses in arithmetic for business students are 
about as efficient as a shotgun used in the dark Only by accident will 
they be effective Every student who is enrolled in a remedial arithmetic 
program should be fully analyzed and standards of attainment should 
have been worked out in advance based upon the student's needs, inter- 
ests, and capacity 


CO \CLUSIOV 


In each of the three basic processes — reading, writing, and arithmetic 
—there is need for greater concentration on the few vital elements As to 
the organization of teaching however, no definite formula can be given 
that will be applicable to all schools In some eases, it is probably wise 
to set up special classes for teaching each fundamental skill In other 
eases, the teacher of bookkeeping shorthand, and other business sub- 
lets can employ remedial methods as he detects the need for them 
The latter procedure, however, has the disadvantage of often inter- 
fering with the usual classwork and may make the teaching of both the 
bookkeeping, if that is the higher level subject, and the remedial arith 
mctic unsatisfactory In many schools, it will be possible to set up special 
remedial classes to which all students who have not attained a sufficient 
mastery of the fundamentals may be sent The responsibility for sending 
students to the remedial classes should rest with the teachers of special 
subjects 


This arrangement for dealing with the fundamentals in secondary 
schools is not entirely theoretical It has been used with success in 


several progressive schools Administrators may declare that this pro- 
cedure will upset the credit system and interfere with the formal orgam 
zation of classes, but if the administrator is interested in the students, 
rather than in administrative simplicity, he will be able to adapt the 
proposed plan to the organization of the school 
The actual number of students who will need this supplementary form 
of remedial trauung in all the fundamental processes is probably small 
It is most likely that one semester of specialized remedial training m one 
or two subjects will easily dear up the deficiencies in fundamentals lor 
least one hall the students, lor probably another 25 per cent, a full 
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year or possibly two years of remedial training and drill of one period 
a day will suffice For a small number (those who intellectually are really 
not fitted for the secondary school, but who, because of physical matur- 
ity, must be placed m the secondary school) one-half and even two- 
thirds of the time should be devoted to remedial training m the fun- 
damental processes 

It should not be assumed that this plan will act as a cure-all In many 
small schools it will be difficult, and even unwise, to burden with addi- 
tional assignments teachers who are already carrying six or seven classes 
Some organized procedure, however, should be used to make sure that 
graduates are skilled in the fundamental processes, for, while the sec 
ondary school may blandly “pass the buck” to the elementary school, 
the businessman still continues to hold the secondary school responsible, 
and rightly so 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What should be the attitude of the high school teacher toward the 
work of the elementary school? Read at least three articles on teaching the 
fundamentals in the elementary school as a basis for giving a more under 
standing answer 

2 How effective is the teaching of the three R’s in the schools at the 

present time? Do some observation of your own, talk with some business 
men Read the results of current studies of achievement of elementary 
school children m the fundamental processes Come to your conclusion on 
the basis of a consensus of the results of these sources ... 

3 Do you agree with the opinion that high school work in the funda 
mentals should be remed«al rather than basic? Explam your answer 

4 Read Femald or Betts mentioned in the selected readings or some other 
book on remedial instruction Evaluate the discuss, on on remedial training 

given in these readings . . 

5 Is there a place for the formal leaching of grammar in the elementary 

school? In the high school? Why or why not? 

6 How important ,s the ability to spell? Do no. deal ,» generalizations 

no . we a u need to know how to spell some words 

but give Rifles Obviously, we a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of an cduca|ed 

and others few o us n Jd be acquired in school and how much by 

person’s spelling competency should ne ^4 

experience in post school'. f e? hand- 

7 Give an answer for the quesuo 
writing 
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8 Why IS reading ability so vital to the job and cultural competency of 
a really educated person? What can the business teacher do to develop better 
reading ability? 

9 The salesman needs considerable competency in oral expression How 
about the competency needed by the bookkeeper and stenographer? 

10 What techniques can the business teacher use to improve competency 
in written and oral expression? 

11 Some businessmen think that skill in arithmetic is the key to success 
in business Why? How can the teacher of bookkeeping improve arithmetic 
skill? Does the teacher of shorthand have a responsibility in the improvement 
of arithmetic skill? The teacher of clerical practice? 

12 Summarize what you think is the function of business education in the 
development of the fundamental processes 
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CHAPTER V 


Character Development and 
Business Education 


Character training has always been considered a major aspect of 
business education Businessmen say that it is not so important to teach 
technical stills as it is to develop good character m students Even a 
casual survey of articles concerned with business education will reveal 
a tremendous amount of attention given lo this subject Busmessmen, 
of course, define character m terms of those things for which they loot 
in eir workers It is altogether probable that some busmessmen might 
look upon a strong awareness of workers’ rights on the part of an 
employee as a character fading. Note in the Charters and Whitley list of 
desirable secretanal traits according to busmessmen, given on page 66, 
* * “ S '”f. ° f h “ m ° r ' Klf rcs P“b and fairness were among the traits 
ered least important > Accuracy and responsibleness were rated 
highest in importance, honesty rated about the middle 

sub!e^e b l S “ n u a f iIj ’ Ul " c[or '’ lhat judgment of character traits is 
business whrh'th * ess ’ Slncc tcac hns are training students for jobs in 
" hl ' h * |U ““au. - "rttrt of their ability to satisfy the 
7 P, ° yCrS ’ U, " C o' busmessmen must be 

alo“e buf ' ' bC SCb001 “ su PP°rted not by business 

-klL ThCT "° re ’ “ balance 

rnaIntatnc d between the eharaeter objeeuve, desuable from the 

Du„, and Trad, Balumorc. 
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viewpoint of the businessman and those from the viewpoint of the entire 
community 

Awareness of the importance of personal traits in business is not new, 
even 50 years ago mere skill was not sufficient Miss E M Bradley, 
addressing the Business Educators Association of America in 1889, 
pomted out that busmess teachers should give their students 

hints or suggestions m regard to dress and neatness A large number 
of our pupils are ladies Some are careless and untidy in their appearance 
and others overdo and go to busmess places dressed more as would become 
a social entertainment Neither extreme is agreeable to a sensible business 
man Neatness without overdressing has helped many a young lady to get 
employment, and carelessness or elaborateness of costume, has p'evented 
many a capable lady from getting the employment which otherwise she 
might have had 3 

Except for a slightly different manner of expression, this advice is just as 
pertinent today 

PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STUDY OF CHARACTER 

Present understanding of the nature of character is exceedingly in 
adequate Research as to the nature of character— its causation and its 
evaluation, and methods of influencing it — are at the very margins of 
scientific procedure There seems to be reasonable evidence that there 
are certain primary traits such as dominance as opposed to subservience, 
independence as opposed to dependence, and hyper sensitivity as 
opposed to phlegmatism These blend and are interpreted by us into 
surface traits such as thriftiness, timidity, cheerfulness, impulsiveness, 
accuracy, and the like 

Character study, however, has not gone beyond the point of vaguely 
^mgmsVmiB Wxst pnaaasy taits from the surface traits As w dL be 
indicated a little later, business teachers in particular and schools in 
general are not equipped to cope with the intricacies of a person’s char- 
acter based as it is upon milliards of influences 

Even psjchiatnsts, who work with those with extreme personality 
deviations wherein traits are more gross and easily distinguished, often 
disagree m diagnosis and procedures for treatment Cure of msanny is 

~ * Business Educators Association of Amend Proceeding, 18S9 P 20! 
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table 3. Vocational Traits for Secretaries ( Frequency Rating) 


Trait 

Number 
of times 
mentioned 

Rank 

Accuracy 


24 

! 

Responsibleness 


23 

2 

Dependability 


21 

3 

Intelligence 


21 

3 

Courtesy 


20 

5 

Initiative 


20 

5 

Judgment 


20 

5 

Tact 


19 

8 

Personal pleasantness 

18 

9 

Personal appearance 

18 

9 

Interest in work 


17 

11 

Speed 


17 

11 

Reticence 


16 

13 

Adaptability 


15 

14 

Busmcsslikeness 


15 

14 

Neatness 


15 

14 

Memory 


14 

17 

Good breeding 


13 

18 

Poise 


II 

19 

Self-confidence 


11 

19 

Graciousness 


10 

21 

Honesty 


10 

21 

Health 


10 

21 

Industnousncss 


10 

21 


Trait 

Number 
of times 
mentioned 

Executive ability 

9 

Loyalty 

9 

Pleasant voice 

9 

Orderliness 

8 

Grooming 

8 

Alertness 

7 

Drive 

7 

Ambition 

6 

Curiosity 

6 

Forcefulness 

6 

Foresight 

6 

Thoughtfulness 

6 

Thoroughness 

5 

Willingness 

5 

Modesty (not conceit) 4 

Originality 

4 

Patience 

3 

Resourcefulness 

3 

Self-control 

2 

Versatility 

2 

Fairness 

1 

Self-respect 

1 

Sense of humor 

1 


Rank 


25 

25 

25 

28 

28 

30 

30 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

37 

37 

39 

39 

41 

41 

43 

43 

45 

45 

45 


b> ' n ’"-f Uramb and by trial and error, 

c,T ha ?.e “ Z a T and CO " SCqU ' m ■"■»* far. 

— cn, that can SiS^" 


CHARACTER TERMS DEHNED 


Tor the purport of this ducusrion, 
ti “’. honesty, faithfulness, 


a trail is a unit type of reaction, 
and the like are traits. Character 
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is the sum total of all the traits a person possesses, plus the added quality 
that a person has as a result of the integration of these traits Just as a 
house is an aggregation of bricks, but something else in addition, so, a 
person is more than the mere sum total of all his traits That is why 
it is futile to attempt to teach individual traits as one would teach arith 
metic Traits are too ephemeral and too varied under different situations 
and changed emotional and physical conditions to be drummed m like 
so much factual learning Teachers can get some help m character 
development from the skill and fact teaching techniques, but the whole 
teaching process requires a great deal of sympathetic understanding and 
must be far more indirect, the results cannot be measured with much 
accuracy Nevertheless whether taught concomitantly or directly, whether 
primary or supplementary to school learning, character development is 
the most important object of the teaching process 

Sometimes, however, it is impossible to develop character directly 
The character of even the most simple individual is so infinitely com 
plicated and ramified that it is beyond the capacity of anyone to analyze 
completely the intricate causation for conduct and the possible remedial 
action that is necessary to correct trait expressions Trait actions, more- 
over, that were labeled as incorrect only a few years ago are now con- 
sidered quite acceptable and vice versa The difficulties involved in 
character training cannot excuse the teacher from concern with it Pre- 
cisely because it is so important, and because the means of attaining 
it are so nebulous, the best efforts of the teacher must be devoted to it 

Some teachers who find certain pupils unusually shy or reserved may 
go out of their way to encourage them by giving them more opportuni- 
ties to speak before the class, pointing out to them their deficiencies and 
giving them special consideration They are then sometimes amazed 
that their efforts are not only futile but also harmful On the other hand, 
other teachers will find that some of these apparent deficiencies will solve 
themselves What teacher has not been surprised to find a student shy 
and positively inarticulate in class but a veritable chatterbox in the play- 
ground or on the campus? 

THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT HAS A 
COMPLEX CHARACTER 

By the time the student reaches the final year of senior high school or 
enters college, his character has been rather definitely developed Indeed, 
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if some psychologists arc correct, the broad outlines of character are 
molded ra the first few weeks of life All that the school can therefore 
do, e\en in the most elementary grade, is to correct the weaknesses that 
have developed Whether this extreme point of view is entirely true or 
not, the fact remains that the various traits have already become fixed 
and all the teacher can do is to correct certain of the more obvious 
defects Character training, therefore, in the high school, like training 
in the fundamentals, must be remedial 
A person who has developed good character traits will have a com- 
mand of the traits especially adapted to business, for commercial activity 
is typical of other aspects of social life A person is rarely honest, loyal, 
or businesslike m general for character traits are specific He may be 
loyal under certain conditions and disloyal under others, honest under 
certain conditions and dishonest under others It is, in fact, often difficult 
to make exact gradations of honesty and other character traits A person 
who is unnecessarily outspoken in certain circumstances may pnde him- 
self on his honesty and integrity, others may classify him as blunt and 
even rude Some persons may never tell a deliberate lie and yet fail to 
tell the whole truth Others may deviate from the truth in minor details, 
but present the whole truth in order to make a judgment Character 
training is a most subtle art People do not agree on the shadings of 
character that are most desirable 

CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 

Businessmen, like all others, often confuse personality with character 
In common parlance, as well as in the dictionary, the differentiation is 
vague In general, character may be said to differ from personality in 
that personality emphasizes an individuals incidental or even superficial 
traits Thus, a person may have a pleasant approach, enter into con 
versation easily, have a ready smile, and a good sense of humor People 
are drawn to him, and he is said to have a pleasing personality At the 
same tune he may be fundamentally shiftless, lacking m industry, and 
be without a sense of responsibility He is said to have a good person- 
ality but a weak character In reverse, a person may not have a good 
tront or good personality, if, however, he is unquestionably honest, 
faithful under all conditions, and conspicuously industrious, he is said 
to have a basically good character 
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A person $ reputation differs from his character in that it might be 
said that his character represents his true self and his reputation merely 
the estimate that others have made of his character In the long run, the 
two are likely to be identical, but some persons either deliberately mis 
represent, or unintentionally are unable to present, their true characters 

TRAITS DEMANDED BY BUSINESS 

Businessmen seek varying forms of character traits m their employees 
depending on their business needs and on their personal interests 
Indeed, among various business occupations there are qualitative and 
even quantitative differentiations of desirable character traits Certain 
personality traits are highly important in salesmen and possibly less 
important in bookkeepers Yet Jt is known that many salesmen succeed 
brilliantly in spite of obvious personality deficiencies In fact, it is pos 
sible that they succeed because of these traits Everyone concedes that a 
certain amount of aggressiveness (it might better be called sociability) 
is desirable in business 

Many studies, scientific in form if not scientific in result, have been 
undertaken Knowledge in this area is rudimentary and it may never pass 
far beyond this level Here is an abridged list 3 of some of the traits that 
executives would like to find in their secretaries 

Dependability 

1 Prompt and accurate in carrying out instructions 

2 Available when her employer rings for her 

3 Can be depended on to produce material or information when it 
is needed 

4 Does not take sick leave unless she is really ill and arranges to 
take annual leave at the convenience of the employer in order not to 
interfere with the smooch running of the ofTice 

5 Works overtime if necessary 

6 Does not repeat confidential information 

7 Keeps materials arranged on the superior’s desk so that more 
important matters are taken care of first 

9 Ad ap t e d from Farm Credit Administration The Instructor’s Guide for a Secre 
mnal Tnmmt Count Washmg. 01 . D C. 19J7 op 
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8 Takes care of all details that do not require superior’s attention 

9 Sees that all work that should be taken care of is finished before 
leaving for the day 

10 Calls the employer’s office when unable to come to the office in 
the morning 

1 1 Places on employer’s desk notes of calls that have come in during 
his absence 

12 Is sure that file copies of letters prepared m other offices for 
her employer’s signature are properly initialed before the letters reach 
him 

13 Gets out work as promptly as possible 

14 Is punctual 

15 Is not a clock watcher 

16 Works industriously without close supervision 

17 Keeps informed regarding rules and regulations pertaining to the 
work of the organization 


Intelligence 

1 Makes an effort to understand instructions 

2 Is able to figure things out for herself 

3 Does not ask dumb questions 

4 Is able to grasp contents of mail 

5 Can write letters for boss’s signature 

6 Puts into hut transcript of the d, elation the dictator’s mtended 
meaning 

7 Grasps the broad view of a problem 

cicncy WeICOmES Cn ' 1CISm ' always ,ryi “S ,0 “"Prove and increase effi- 

waLtaf '° U ° derS,and qU ' CUy a " d a ‘ OTat ' ly ^at the employer 

10 Is well informed regarding the functions and purposes of the 

division in which she worts I P 01 Ine 

11 Adapts easfly 

12 Understands problems which arise 

suggestions to odrers^ “‘ ,dCr5 ' 0 ° d “ « 

14 Can handle employer’s accounts and personal affairs 
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1 Is pleasant at all times to all with whom she comes m contact, be 
it an important caller or a messenger 

2 In telephone conversations, listens attentively, does not interrupt, 
and gives information willingly and pleasantly 

3 In referring calls or callers to some other person or office, does 
so without showing irritation 

4 Makes callers feel at ease 

5 Even if the caller is not a particularly welcome one, m no case 
rude or abrupt 

6 Remembers her co-workers are human beings and treats them as 
she would wish to be treated 

7 Does not interrupt anyone while talking without excusing herself 

8 Says “good morning” and “good night” to her office associates 

A complete list of these details is of considerable value to the secre- 
tarial teacher, because it indicates to him those situations that should be 
created m the secretarial classroom For example, if employers wish 
their secretaries to ascertain that every letter is perfect before it is sent 
out, it would be wise to emphasize this character trait in the classroom 
However, teachers must make certain that all employers do insist on this 
perfection before they demand it of their students As a matter of fact, 
employers differ widely m their standards of mailabdity Furthermore, 
if employers wish their secretaries to get the exact information re- 
quested, it is necessary for teachers to train their students to be exact 
If the average employer expects stenographers to work out letters merely 
from an outline, then teachers should tram prospective stenographers in 
that ability 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The development of character traits requires a teaching process wry 
similar to that used in inculcating knowledge The teacher must, there- 
fore first discover what the student actually needs, so that his work 
may not be completely counteracted by some factor that is not consid- 
ered This determination of student need can be undertaken in many 
ways Informal observation gives many evidences If students are 
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chronically late, teachers have evidence of one possible deficiency If 
students cheat, we recognize a possible trait deficiency It must be 
realized, however, that businessmen do not live m a vacuum Intelligent 
businessmen have learned to tolerate minor weaknesses Therefore, stu 
dents who are occasionally late might be treated as the businessman 
would treat an employee who was late for the first time in several 
months Instead of being critical, he might sense the possibility of need 
for sympathy 

Most businessmen are very well aware of the phrase, “Lead us not 
into temptation , therefore, they do not unnecessarily tempt their em 
ployees by opportunities for dishonesty Clerks and businessmen them- 
selves not only accept audits of their work as necessaiy but even insist 
on them for their own and their co-workers’ protection Teachers who 
give students undue opportunity for cheating without first creating an 
environment to minimize the desirability of cheatmg are not teaching 
their students honesty but may, in tact, be developing a habit of dis- 
honesty 

Teachers may find it desirable to pool their judgments about students 
in order to determine the character traits that need classroom retraining 
Certain tests have been developed to measure personality traits Unless 
these are used with care and with awareness of their comparatively low 
reliability, they may lead the teacher astray A teacher may be aware 
of character trait deficiencies and yet find that the fault cannot be cor- 
rected m the school 


Character training in order to be effective, requires the resources of 
the whole community When the school tries to pit itself against the 
mliueuees of the enure community, ,t only males a laughing stock of 
itself Teachers who only a few years ago tned to present the.r sernor 
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vised This requires careful planning Motivation must be developed 
To prevent losses in learning, while the trait as a whole is being devel- 
oped, there must be variation, constancy of application, and careful 
observation Students must want to achieve the desirable trait A group 
of students was recently asked which of a given number of character 
traits they most wanted to achieve Sociability ranked highest, honesty 
lowest This shows where teachers need to place the greater emphasis 
in developing motivation In developing sociability, the motivation, 
though possibly disguised, is usually already created, whereas when 
teaching honesty, teachers must be exceedingly subtle in creating student 
motivation 


PRACTICE IN DESIRABLE TRAITS 


Plans must be put mto operation, however, in order to succeed Much 
opportunity must be given for students to carry on their work in such 
a manner that desirable traits will be pracliced automatically Obvi- 
ously, teachers cannot set exercises in developing character traits in the 
same manner in which they can set an exercise in bookkeeping There 
are several ways in which desirable traits can be developed 


1 The teachers can without any planned or conscious deliberation on the 
part of the authorities create such a very satisfactory environment that 
students automatically have desirable trails If those traits that are desired 
are uniformly rewarding m satisfaction while the undesirable trails uniformly 
have undesirable results, it is obvious that only desirable traits will be de- 
veloped Such an ideal situation, however, does not exist Thi, conclusion is 
based on the assumption that people are inherently neither good nor bad, 
but that they are good or bad in terms of the conditioning that they receive 
People tend to be tardy, not because they are natively malicious, but because 
they find the little extra sleep rewarding or because there are more interest 
inc things to do on the way to school or because they find the schoolroom 
atmosphere unpleasant, or because of natural inertia If promptness ,s con 
sidered a desirable trait, then the environment must be such that the desirable 

trait will na j^ c J may consciously plan to create an environment that will 
result in desirable trails but not plan u in a formal way 

3 The teacher may set up definite plans for developing desirable traits 
but provide for attammg these traits entirely «n out-of-classroom situations. 

4 Plans may be made for achieving desirable traits directly in the cla» 
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room but purely as concomitants to the learning of other subject matter and 
without an awareness on the part of students that they are learning desirable 
traits 

5 Teachers may work for desirable traits in the classroom and deliberately 
tell the students their objective 

6 Teachers may present formal courses whose primary purpose is char- 
acter training other subject matter being concomitant to this primary ob- 
jective 


It will be noted that, in these six alternatives, there is a definite 
sequence from entirely indirect learning to completely direct learning 
as a procedure None of these procedures is always the best one If we 
lived m a perfect world in which teachers and schoolroom environment 
were also perfect, it would be unnecessary to use any procedure other 
than the first Occasionally, a teacher will be found who is so great that 
almost spontaneously he will create near perfection in learning Buddha, 
Jesus, Moses, Socrates, and St Francis of Assisi, to mention outstanding 
examples, were such great teachers Most teachers are average mortals, 
not much better, not much worse than the rest of us, and it will be 
agreed that the usual school environment is anything but elevating 
Therefore, teachers must consciously plan m some degree for desirable 
trait formation if the school is to make any contribution Why not, then, 
set up specific classes in character training in which trait development 
is the primary objective and other subject matter purely concomitant’ 
■nils procedure has not infrequently been tried and has been almost 
always a failure 


As was pointed out before, character traits are too subtle to be 
achieved specifically In spite of the best laid plans, they almost in- 
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see an immediate value m the new knowledge, due to the fact that busi 
ness teachers keep their work close to the actual business situation and 
carry on activities efficiently Businessmen are orderly because they find 
it worth while to be orderly Students of business learn to be orderly 
because they leam in an orderly environment Businessmen are reason 
ably tolerant of each other and of their employees’ failings, therefore, 
the classroom for training in business should also be characterized by 
a reasonable tolerance because it is the natural situation m business 

For the most part, character trait formation is a natural companion 
to effective subject matter teaching m business education Supplementary 
to this involuntary learning, the teacher must also consciously plan his 
subject matter teaching so that it will emphasize those traits that he is 
especially anxious to have his students achieve In developing tact in 
business situations, the teacher may decide not to set up exercises 
deliberately intended to help his students achieve tact For example, 
he will suggest to his students that when asking their dictator how to 
spell the name “Smith” they will not show their ignorance if they will 
say "Does Mr Smith spell his name S-m 1 1 h? ' Such delicately 
planned training is usually far more effective 

When, however, concomitant procedures are not effective, the teacher 
should tell his students directly toward what he is working In fact, 
sometimes such directness may be desirable Most teachers believe that 
it is desirable for students to know what the lesson objective is m a 
particular training unit So, in many cases, teachers may tell their students 
what they are striving for m developing traits Specific punishment for 
failure to achieve desirable traits is sometimes the most effective device 
Some teachers of character training consider negative training weak and 
therefore object to it Many of the great codes of ethics, such as the 
Ten Commandments, have been set up as negative preachments While 
people realize the extent to which the Ten Commandments are broken 
they are also equally aware of their tremendous effectiveness as controls 

THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW STUDENT BODY 

Those adolescent students who formed} dropped out of school, but 
who now remain, are often a problem to all concerned to the teachers 
who must handle them, to the other students who find that they interfere 
with their learning, to the administration, and, most of all, to the students 
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themselves This has greall) increased the problem of dealing with 
character development in the school Because of the greatly increased 
enrollment, classes have been enlarged and discipline has frequently 
depreciated In many cases, these students arc not being permitted to 
talc various forms of job training because these arc obviously unsatis- 
factory for them Tbe), therefore, revert to various academic courses 
that are even less satisfactory for them The worst part of this problem 
is the fact that there is no dear solution in sight 

Special vocational schools are proposed for these students, but th" 
administrators in these schools often accept onl> those students who 
have job possibilities, and that leaves the general secondary schools to 
deal with those who do not have the temperament to be “school broV.cn ** 
Then too, the equipment in the better tjpc of vocational schools is too 
expensive anJ delicate to be used and abused mere!) to “keep *em quiet M 
The development of new courses in consumer education, in homcmakwg. 
m industrial and other practical arts will mitigate, but will not solve 
the problem 

Very probablj there is no single solution to the problem Whoever 
can make even a small contribution toAard the solving of this dilemma 
will be recognized as a great contributor to education, and, what is more 
important, in so doing he will have helped to ameliorate the plight of 
this segment of our >outh 


ORDER BASIC TO GOOD SCHOOL LEARNING 

Human beings adapt themselves to their environment If this environ 
ment docs not exemplif) good order and taste, it fails to motivate them, 
and they arc not likely to appreciate the need for good order Similarly, 
unless students have experienced good order and organized activit) in 
schooJ they arc not likely to respect the need for organized society and 
will fail to co-operate in it In former generations, it was possible to 
acquire this type of respect for orderliness and good behavior in the 
home environment The home was so large that it was necessary for 
w ~ Dd CWCrS l ° mamtam £°°d order, obedience, and discipline 

J* . '' * e *P enencc normally came out of reasoned and needed 

obedience to the older generation. When, a, is often the case at the 
present lime a child is brought up among adults, he tends to become 
the center of attenuon Therefore, any experience the school can gise 
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to offset this tendency and make the child realize he is not a unique 
individual will be helpful So far as society is concerned, he is but one of 
many millions He must learn to accept his place in the community and 
to realize not only that he has rights, but also that there are definite 
limitations to his rights To that extent the school can make a primary 
contribution to good community living 
The school can be a participant in helping the student become adapted 
to the community in which he must live Chaotic, disorganized running 
around in the schools, which encourages looseness of conduct rather 
than orderliness, is a perversion of the purposes of the school The 
formal rote discipline of previous days certainly was not desirable, but 
the alternative now characteristic of some schools is even worse 
The office and the shop are necessarily conducted on a quite different 
basis from that of the classroom It is futile to attempt an exact duplica- 
tion Office practice teachers almost invariably apologize for the amount 
of disorder and explain to visitors that “this is a change day” or some- 
thing to that effect When there are thirty students in the classroom, 
whereas an office of the same size would have only five or six employees, 
the conduct m both places greatly differs People in the office, moreover, 
are doing work that they have usually mastered and are merely repeat- 
ing, whereas in the classroom, as soon as work has been mastered, there 
is no value in continued repetition Nevertheless, m numerous small 
ways, teachers can simulate job conditions The office worker is not 
scolded every time he comes in late, but chronic lateness is given drastic 
treatment 

Office executives are becoming more and more conscious of the 
need for thinking through the human relations problems Teachers must 
do the same w their job training classes It is good form in some schools 
for students to be bold with their teachers In-some offices such conduct 
may be tolerated, but in most offices and stores, good manners are still 
at a premium This does not imply subserviency or excessive shyness, 
but it also does not encourage excessive familiarity Jn attempting to 
develop businesslike conduct in the school, the teacher must, however, 
realize that the school is not an office, therefore, when he attempts to 
imitate office conditions exactly, results are likely to be chaotic Yet 
elementary school discipline also is undesirable 

School Discipline The school need not be regimented in formal mili- 
tary fashion to achie\e a good learning environment On the other hand 
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mob indiscipline, such as is found in some schools today, is also not 
the answer The core of the problem is, of course, good classroom 
teaching When a teacher has something definite to offer and knows what 
he is trying to get his pupils to learn, when he knows how to present 
the subject matter, and when he is genuinely interested m seemg to it 
that his students learn, good group attention is a logical resultant Good 
order results from little opportunity for poor order If we create situa 
tions leading to disorder, naturally disorder is an inevitable resultant 
Nevertheless, teachers should not confuse the goals toward which 
they are striving Good order is an end in itself m a marginal way and 
can be best attained by good teaching In the classroom, however, good 
conduct is necessary in order to do good teaching Good conduct is a 
concomitant value resulting from worth while teaching, but this does 
not mean that good teachmg results merely from good conduct Some 
teachers assume that just because the class is well behaved that the 
students are doing their work Actually the teachers have only created 
the situation that will give students the opportunity to do their work, and 
the proof of good teaching is how much the students have learned after 
doing that work 


FAILURE IN THE SCHOOL 

As discussed in a preceding chapter, a significant misunderstanding of 
the purpose of the school is the assumption that students should not be 
allowed to fail, simply because failing in school will habituate students 
to the idea of failure Therefore, in some schools a situation is created 
wherem everyone is passed in every grade This is contrary to the preach 
mgs of those who call themselves progressive When they say that the 
schoo should be as lifelike as possible, that it should be like the non 
school environment and then allow unlifehke situations, they are asking 
for failure No person is an absolute success, no person is a complete 
If he “ J*nnitted to believe that he shall always have success 
then the inevitable frustrations of everyday hvmg wfll make him a failure 


TRIAL AND ERROR IN BUSINESS 


When the student 


goes to work in an office or store he will be 1 


competition w,th many others He wtU almost inevitably face some fail 
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ures as well as successes From these errors and successes the worker 
should gradually discover his relative aptitude among his co-workers 
and gradually achieve the place m the business community that his 
ability warrants If he is over-ambitious and always attempts more than 
he can achieve, he will tend to be a constant failure If he is so cautious 
that he never attempts anything unless he is sure in advance of success 
he will probably remam below his natural position 

APPLICATION AND INTEGRATION OF CHARACTER TRAINING 

Obviously, unless students are deeply interested m developing a trait, 
the learning will not be very effective We must provide an abundance 
of practice and sufficient variety, so that the trait becomes an integral 
part of the student’s personality, otherwise, it will probably not be per 
manent Unless a trait becomes an inseparable part of a person s char- 
acter, it is not likely to function under all conditions When there is a 
choice of action, an intelligent person not only shows that he has the 
desirable trait but that he also is aware of the principles governing his 
actions This condition of awareness of conduct should be a goal of 
character training The exact procedures for teaching business traits 
cannot be set down on paper They cannot even be explained in all 
their intricate ramifications Certainly no person can set up a pattern 
of character training that will work for him and his students and assume 
that other teachers can use it equally effectively On the other hand, 
the mere fact that he has found certain procedures ineffective does not 
mean that they are ineffective with others Some teachers apparently 
create desirable character traits in a pin drop-silence atmosphere, others 
may permit activity that borders on positive noisiness Yet both may be 
creating desirable character traits 


CONCLUSION 

The process of developing better character in students is fundamen- 
tally the same as that used in any other form of learning 


1 There should be motivation Motivation u even more important in 
character development thee m other Gelds because the eaei.ee ol pood 
character is less lanpible lhan the essence of a apeeific skill such a. m .holt 
hand, for example 
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2 The purposes of teaching must be specific rather than genera! This 
element is particularly weak in most character development learning 

3 The work at the high school level should be correctional 

4 Definite learning projects are needed to achieve higher standards 

5 Rewards and punishments are necessary 

6 Some form of testing to measure success is a basic element 

7 The learning must be integrated with the total learning program 

8 The teacher must, himself, set and practice good standards of char 
acter if his teaching is to be effective 

9 Anecdotal incidents help to stimulate interest and motivation 

10 Lecturing about good conduct is usually futile and may actually be 
harmful A large amount and variety of practice m the use of the character 
trait being developed is an essential element in better character education 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why is character education considered so important to success m 
business 9 

2 Outline present concepts as to how a person develops his character 

3 What is character 9 Personality 9 Reputation 9 

4 Ask several businessmen for their reaction to the schools work tn 
character education Enter into a discussion to obtain not only their statement 
of weaknesses, but also to see how aware they are of the school s limitations 

5 Comment in detail on the method of procedure for remedial work in 
personality development proposed in this chapter 

6 Suggest a half-dozen specific types of practice that will help improve 
a particular business trait in which some students might be deficient 

7 What is the function of co-operative training and other forms of work 
experience in attaining application and integration of character training 9 

8 What is the basic procedure that should be used m the classroom in 
developing character 9 

9 Give some specific activities that the business teacher can have his 
students undertake which will be of value in improving their character for 
purposes of job placement 
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CHAPTER VI 


Nature of Job Training for Business 


Job training, such as cxpertncss in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, or operating office machines, is not sufficient preparation for earning 
a living, nor is a high school diploma, or even a college degree The man 
who is most likely to forge ahead is the one who has both specific skills 
and a broad educational background 
The first thing a personnel manager asks a prospective employee is 
‘ What can you do 9 * The applicant without specific training answers, 
according to his nature "An) thing >ou want me to,” or "Nothing in 
particular ” Neither answer is satisfactory 
The applicant with some definite vocational training isms better 
position to give a satisfactory answer When questioned w regard to his 
background, howe\er, he, too, is likely to fail The employer wants not 
only a good typist but also a person who can meet people successfully 
and deal intelligently with the thousand and one things that arise in the 
daily course of business life 

REQUISITES FOR VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 

The young man or woman who wishes to utilize the business oppor 
turuties that arise and to use his first job as a basis for advancement 
should prepare himself at school in at least three different ways, each of 
which is a requisite for vocational success 

First, he should acquire a solid general educational background This 
will give him, for example, the power to speak and write clearly, to 
82 
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perform the fundamental arithmetical processes so necessary m business 
life, and to understand the meaning of current events It will provide 
him with that culture and understanding without which few people can 
hope to succeed 

Second, he should acquire a general business comprehension of such 
subjects as economic geography, salesmanship, advertising, economics, 
and busmess law These subjects should give him an understanding of 
the mechanism of business and enable him to appreciate the relationships 
between his job and that of other workers, both in his firm and else- 
where Such subjects not only should help him to obtain his first job 
but should also be invaluable for advancement 

Finally, he should obtain some specific job training Employers, today, 
want workers who can do several things tolerably well and at least one 
thing exceptionally well 

It is a mistake to assume that in a country like the United States it is 
merely necessary to count the number of workers in each occupation and 
then calculate the yearly occupational mortality in order to determine 
the number of new workers needed Inherent economic instability makes 
this impossible 

Many other factors, including wars and depressions, so greatly influ- 
ence the turnover of workers in specific occupations that it is impossible 
to make forecasts sufficiently exact for use as a basis for occupational 
training Even the autocratic countries of the world, where control of 
the economic structure is highly centralized, find it difficult and often 
impossible to make such calculations 

Scientific changes are far too rapid these days to predict the number 
of workers in a given occupation even for a short period ahead An 
invention may create opportunities for thousands of new workers and 
close opportunities for thousands of others In many cases the work 
created is so different from the work eliminated that transition from one 
occupation to another is not successful Fashions change so rapidly 
that even style experts find it difficult to estimate the next season’s mode 
How, then, can teachers, except in \ery round figures, estimate the 
number of persons needed for specific occupations? E\en if teachers 
did know Americans will insist on acting as individuals and will not 
let themselves be raDroaded, even for their own good, into occupations 
that are estimated to be fruitful areas of employment, or to be side- 
tracked from those which are considered less likely to be successful 
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Some students of occupations assume that it is necessary only to fully 
publicize the changes that are occurring, and then people will auto- 
matically do what is good for them 

Only over long periods of time does this tend to be true As has 
been pointed out, anyone who makes occupational prognostications, 
except lit very broad terms, is likely to find himself justifiably classified 
as a charlatan This difficulty is true for those occupations for which 
specific job training can be given, as well as for those for which such 
training is not feasible Educators should realize that the schools cannot 
remake the occupational life of the nation but can only help m doing 
so Hence, on the secondary school level at least, definite vocational 
training can be given only to a comparatively small number of students 
with the expectation or hope that such training will result in employment 


NEED FOR BETTER OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING 

The inability to determine with any degree of exactitude what types 
of occupations students will enter is, m part, a characteristic meptitude 
in the present economic system If more adequate statistical data were 
available, they would be of considerable aid in overcoming this lack 
in planning 

In order to obtam the facts necessary for a better forecast of the 
occupational situation m the country, Jt will be necessary among other 
things to get the following types of data 

1 A well-organized list of all kinds of work done This in itself is a 
tremendous job, for people will not always adequately describe their 
jobs Some find it difficult to do so Many unconsciously exaggerate the 
level of their work. For example, a changemaker will call himself a 
cashier, a bookkeeper, an accountant, and a stenographer, a secretary 
Moreover, many persons have combination jobs A bookkeeping teacher 
may be an accountant on the side, a physician may teach preventive 
medicine, and a lawyer may maintain a farm 

2 Occupational experts should determine as far as possible the num 
ber of persons engaged in each job or combination of jobs The same 
difficulties involved m making a classified list apply to the problem of 
determining the number who are engaged in each occupation 

3 The number of new workers required in each job should be deter- 
mined on a penodic basis, possibly in terms of years When is a person 
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a new entrant — when he gets a job or when he wants a job 7 If the 
latter, when he really wants a job or when he thinks he wants one 7 

4 Job requirements should be determined These should include, 
among other things, the length and type of training necessary, desirable 
personality traits, and the amount of experience, if any, in a preparatory 
occupation Persons differ widely in their judgments as to the amount 
of framing required for a given occupation For example, some people 
think that too much school training is required for physicians, others 
think that the requirements are utterly inadequate It is probably true 
that if persons with differing pomts of view first agreed on terminology, 
many of their apparent differences would be resolved Nevertheless, 
people will continue to think in terms of their individual appraisals of 
situations 

In terms of these four factors, some forecast as to the job possibilities 
m each type of occupation can probably be made, provided the fore- 
caster is fully aware of the sociological, economic, and technical factors 
that might warp these conclusions Full allowance must also be made for 
opportunities to transfer from one occupation to another with little 
or no training On this basis a tentative conclusion can be drawn as to 
whether too many or too few persons are training for a given occupation 

The United States Employment Service has made considerable effort 
to determine the nature and scope of occupations in the United States 
Over 17,000 occupations have been definitely listed and many of them 
defined About 1,500 of these seem to be m the area of business A listing 
of some of these occupations and definitions will be given in the chapter 
concerned with the major categories of business Nevertheless, the 
designations are not too clear, they overlap, they sometimes duplicate, 
and, most serious of all, they fail to give consideration to dual services 
of which there are innumerable examples Moreover, as has been in- 
dicated, it is hardly possible to recognize the many instances wherein 
people have two or even more occupations The solution of this problem 
may be in determining the importance, by degree, of the several respon- 
sibilities 

Furthermore shortages and surpluses must first be fixed before the> 
can be studied Economic determinism still plays an important part in 
suppty and demand of workers Labor leaders sometimes talk about a 
surplus of workers at the same time that industrialists complain about a 
distressing shortage of skilled labor Both fail to define their terms as to 
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when a laborer is skilled and under what conditions he is willing to 
work for a given salary When persons talk about a labor shortage, under 
certain conditions they mean that employers are unwilling to pay the 
money required to induce additional persons to seek employment When 
they speak of labor surpluses, they mean usually that workers are un 
willing to accept salaries low enough to obtain employment It is also 
realized that this easy adjustment of supply and demand in terms of 
wage levels is handicapped or at least stratified, by labor union edicts 
These may be very desirable, but they do limit the flow of supply 
and demand as a vehicle for the adjustment of occupational supply to 
occupational demand 

In most business occupations, labor unions have not seriously im 
peded the flow of workers induced by higher or lower salaries The mere 
fact that many girls have been brought up on the notion that shorthand 
is the best form of transitional occupation to their ultimate occupation 
of homemaker results in a flow of potential workers toward stenography, 
whether they are needed at the immediate moment or not In like 
manner, young men who have set their minds upon clerical work as a 
steppmgstone to business service cannot readily reconcile themselves 
to working m a lumberyard merely because the occupational picture has 
changed 


STUDENTS PREFER SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 

Although the secondary school can supply technical training to only a 
small group almost all students desire some kind of specific vocational 
education This is especially true during a period of depression when 
people are inclined to take vocational courses (although the chances of 
t eir o taming jobs are relatively slight) in preference to other courses, 
no matter how valuable these may be culturally or otherw.se 

This means that students gravitate toward those courses in which 
busmess education is provided and that more boys and girls take 
stenography and bookkeeping than there are available stenographic and 
bookkeeping posihons On the other hand pupils are not mterested n> 
distributi ve training or m general office work because they can find hide 

tern to oMam ,obs ^ ^ courses will help 
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For this reason, also, it is difficult to persuade pupils to try other 
occupational training than that offered by the business department 
They fail to see that home-economics and industrial-arts courses might 
also lead to specific jobs Often, the latter subjects interest the pupils 
because they are more valuable for personal reasons than the traditional 
academic courses, but they continue to regard these courses as having 
little job getting value 

Furthermore, a certain prestige adheres to office work, and the fallacy 
persists that it always serves as a steppingstone to more remunerative 
vocations This may have been true a generation or two ago, but it is 
less true today Actually, factory employment, in many cases offers 
superior income and better promotional opportunities than office work 
Nevertheless, students persist in trying to qualify for secretarial and 
business occupations although they are far better fitted for industrial 
employment Business occupations often lead to a blmd alley, and secre- 
tarial-school students should be made aware of this fact 

One of the outstanding difficulties of writers in the field of business 
education is that they look for too high a degree of efficiency Social 
life by its very nature is never highly efficient Job training in all phases 
of vocational activity, like business educauon, also will tend to be partly, 
rather than absolutely, efficient Business teachers are criticized because 
many of their students do not find jobs in the field for which they are 
tramed However, when the number of persons who actually get jobs in 
commercial occupations, because of their business training, is compared 
with the number who get jobs in other fields, because of their vocational 
school learning, the relative efficiency of business education becomes 
apparent The schools of this nation must not be judged merely by their 
failure to achieve absolute literacy and perfect characters, but also by the 
great contributions they have made to literacy and the extent to which 
they have constructively molded our national traits 

TERMINOLOGY OF TRAINING LEVELS 

The vocabulary of vocational education is not uniform As was pointed 
out before, the word “duty” as used by Charters and Whitley docs not 
have the same meaning as the word used m this presentation In fact, 
the confusion of terminology is a reason for the inability to organize 
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when a laborer is skilled and under what conditions he is willing to 
work for a given salary When persons talk about a labor shortage, under 
certain conditions they mean that employers are unwilling to pay the 
money required to induce additional persons to seek employment When 
they speak of labor surpluses, they mean usually that workers are un 
willing to accept salaries low enough to obtain employment It is also 
realized that this easy adjustment of supply and demand m terms of 
wage levels is handicapped, or at least stratified, by labor union edicts 
These may be very desirable, but they do limit the flow of supply 
and demand as a vehicle for the adjustment of occupational supply to 
occupational demand 

In most business occupations, labor unions have not seriously un 
peded the flow of workers induced by higher or lower salaries The mere 
fact that many girls have been brought up on the notion that shorthand 
is the best form of transitional occupation to their ultimate occupation 
of homemaker results in a flow of potential workers toward stenography, 
whether they are needed at the immediate moment or not In like 
manner, young men who have set their minds upon clerical work as a 
steppmgstone to business service cannot readily reconcile themselves 
to working m a lumberyard merely because the occupational picture has 
changed 


STUDENTS PREFER SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 

Although the secondary school can supply technical training to only a 
small group almost all students desire some kind of specific vocational 
education This is especially true during a period of depression, when 
people are inclined to take vocational courses (although the chances of 
t eir obtaining jobs are relatively slight) m preference to other courses, 
no matter how valuable these may be culturally or otherwise 

This means that students gravitate toward those courses m which 
business education is provided, and that more boys and girls take 
stenography and bookkeeping than there are available stenographic and 
bookkeeping positions On the other hand pupils are not interested in 
distributive training or m general office work because they can find little 
evidence that the abilities they might acquire in these courses will help 
them to obtain jobs 
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For this reason, also, it is difficult to persuade pupils to try other 
occupational training than that offered by the business department 
They fail to see that home economics and industrial arts courses might 
also lead to specific jobs Often, the latter subjects interest the pupils 
because they are more valuable for personal reasons than the traditional 
academic courses, but they continue to regard these courses as havmg 
little job getting value 

Furthermore, a certain prestige adheres to office work, and the fallacy 
persists that it always serves as a steppingstone to more remunerative 
vocations This may have been true a generation or two ago, but it is 
less true today Actually, factory employment, in many cases, offers 
superior income and better promotional opportunities than office work 
Nevertheless, students persist in trying to qualify for secretarial and 
business occupations although they are far better fitted for industrial 
employment Business occupations often lead to a blind alley, and secre- 
tarial school students should be made aware of this fact 

One of the outstanding difficulties of writers m the field of business 
education is that they look for too high a degree of efficiency Social 
life by its very nature is never highly efficient Job training in all phases 
of vocational activity, like business education, also will tend to be partly, 
rather than absolutely, efficient Business teachers are criticized because 
many of their students do not find jobs in the field for which they are 
trained However, when the number of persons who actually get jobs in 
commercial occupations, because of their business training, is compared 
with the number who get jobs m other fields, because of then- vocational 
school learning, the relative efficiency of business education becomes 
apparent The schools of this nation must not be judged merely by their 
failure to achieve absolute literacy and perfect characters, but also by the 
great contributions they have made to literacy and the extent to which 
they have constructively molded our national traits 

TERMINOLOGY OF TRAINING LEVELS 

The vocabulary of vocational education is not uniform As was pointed 
out before, the word “duty” as used by Charters and Whitley does not 
have the same meaning as the word used in this presentation In fact, 
the confusion of terminology is a reason for the inability to organize 
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a clear presentation of the levels of vocational training It will be noted 
that the word “job” was not used as one of the segments m the hierarchy 
previously presented This was done because the term “job training' 
is used indiscriminately for any and all of these steps 
In spite of the fact that teachers are not agreed about the names for 


each of these levels, the levels are there just the same Of course, not 
all these levels will exist in every case In some cases, an occupation 
and a duty are synonymous, in others, there is only one step m an 
operation It is evident, therefore, that this breakdown of the steps in 
vocational training must be fitted to the job needs, rather than be used 
arbitrarily In some cases there are only three or even four levels, 
in other cases, it is necessary to develop additional levels of training 
In vocational training, teachers have talked and written recklessly 
about job analyses and failed to distinguish between occupational 
analyses, duty analyses, and operations analyses Course of study makers, 
for instance, talk about making a job analysis of the work of the secre- 
tary, while they are actually making an analysis of the operations under- 
taken and mixing in a few duties 


Another difficulty is experienced by business teachers in the failure 
to distinguish between training for an occupation and training for a 
specific position in an occupation For example, when a girl is trained 
to become a stenographer, the training needed in any position should be 
considered Subsequently, after she has obtained a particular position, 
there is further need for training on that specific job Teachers can, 
therefore, train a stenographer how to take dictation in school, but the 
ability to take dictation from an individual who has idiosyncrasies in his 
dictation procedures must be acquired on the job — probably learned by 
the stenographer without much aid All the school can do is to give 
the stenographer the ability to make such adaptations herself 

It is realized that in some cases none of the steps in a particular opera 
tion can be effectively taught before assignment All training, therefore, 
must be given on the job In other cases, all training can be given in 
school and little, if any, specific adaptation is necessary For instance, 
it the typist is to do purely routine copying of a highly standardized and 
ra cr simple nature, it may be possible to assign her to production im- 
mediately with little specific instruction This would be especially true 
if job specifications are written out in office manuals, as they are in some 
organizations 
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CONFUSION OF PART AND WHOLE IN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

One assumption of vocational teachers, frequently erroneous, is that 
they can teach all duties of a particular occupation merely because they 
can teach some of the duties of this occupation A second assumption 
is that they can give school training for all occupations merely because 
they can tram for some occupations Some occupations must be learned 
entirely on the job, and, if any of the job-teaching is undertaken, it must 
be indirect This holds true also of certain duties within given occupa 
tions Some occupations and some duties within occupations can be 
taught, but must be taught entirely at the work bench or office desk 
Other occupations and duties within occupations can be taught entirely 
on an off the job basis This does not justify the assumption that all 
occupations and duties withm occupations can be so taught 

The secondary school is not justified in giving training which is overly 
narrow and specific Workers succeed, not so much because of specific 
technical ability, but because of their capacity to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions and to the constant variety of personalities with 
whom they must work In the high school it will become increasingly 
important to develop in students skills and abilities that will be of value 
in a whole series of related occupations, rather than one limited aspect 
of an occupational area It is recognized, for example, that the ability 
to type material that is usable in business is a highly desirable skill, not 
only for the potential stenographer but also for those who go into many 
other types of occupational life, some of them only distantly related to 
specific business activities 

It may be repetitious to stress again the value of a good nonspecialized 
education that creates in the student a higher degree of dependability, 
greater effectiveness m the use of English, and a higher standard of 
accuracy in arithmetic This fact is, nevertheless, so important and so 
frequently forgotten that constant repetition is necessary Specialized 
training should, if possible, be given either by the school, by the em 
ployer, or by co-operation of both just before the student enters upon 
employment 

It is futile to attempt to make a student a highly competent craftsman 
m the secondary school or even on the junior-college level Even the 
private business school, which is uniquely competent to render this 
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service, rarely is foolish enough to suggest that it is producing stenogra- 
phers who are master craftsmen The high school can make a contribu- 
tion to job training by enabling boys and girls to acquire their job 
training more quickly and more thoroughly than they could otherwise 
do The school can make a contribution toward making it possible for 
workers to shift from one job to another when the exigencies of economic 
need require it, or when promotional opportunities are limited in a given 
job There is quite general agreement on this point of view Even those 
who consider themselves strictly vocational trainers completely agree 
that a good program of general education, possibly better labeled non- 
specialized education, is the basis for any effective program of voca- 
tional education 


MASTERY VERSUS ACQUAINTANCESHIP IN JOB TRAINING 

One of the perennial discussions arising among theorists in business 
education is the problem of whether business students need a wide 
acquaintanceship with many skills or a mastery of one The answer is 
simple — they need both 

The prospective employee who has mastered a specific skill needed 
on the Pb, such as typewriting, stenography, calculatmg machine pro- 
hnsm^' and 1 t,00kkee J""S mac hme proficiency, has an open sesame to 
employment as compared to the untrained worker Therefore, 
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salesman who does not keep his records carefully is often unsuccessful 
regardless of how well he handles his customers 

The businessman thinks that all these other skills require is common 
sense and willingness to do He does not expect mastery performance 
The businessman is shrewd enough to know that the beginning worker 
cannot undertake all the many office operations on a mastery level He 
does not expect this, but he does expect the beginning worker to be 
able to undertake these operations on a substitute basis He assumes 
that they are just a matter of common intelligence and interest in work 
If the newly employed worker is completely unfamiliar with a calculating 
machine, which mvolves what are to the boss very simple operations, 
he considers his new employee stupid or unwilling He is familiar with all 
the operations of the office, and, therefore, he assumes that some ability 
in all these simple (to him) operations is just common sense and m 
telligence 

Fortunately, the school, if it is properly organized, can develop these 
many acquaintanceship processes in the classroom with little additional 
effort Training in the typical office operations, in addi’ion to mastery in 
one office operation, is a must for successful office job training The 
school that gives its prospective job seekers acquaintanceship skills in 
the basic business operations and in the most frequently used office 
machines has given its students a maximum training for a job situation 
Good job training requires mastery proficiency in one job skill and usable 
skill in all the fundamental office operations and equipment 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the nature of job training for business 7 

2 Why is there need for better occupational planning 7 

3 Why do students prefer specific > 00311000 ! subjects as opposed to the 
often more highly prized cultural subjects 7 

4 Differentiate between “duty," and ‘job” in dealing with vocational 
education How does an ‘operation” differ from a “duty"? How does a 
“step” differ from an “operation *? 

5 To what extent docs the complexity of an occupation influence the 
validity of job training for the occupation in the school? 

6 What is meant by “part” versus "whole” learning in vocational edu- 
cation? 
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7 Mastery is fundamental to all good learning yet in this chapter justifi 
cation is given for acquaintanceship training for certain job purposes Do 
>ou think acquaintanceship training is justified? 

8 What kind of training for business occupations can be most satis- 
factorily given in the school? 

9 What is marginal vocational education? What is its place in the high 
school? 

10 There is no sharp differentiation between job training and cultural 
training What are the degrees of difference that you can justify? 
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CHAPTER VII 


Organization of Job Training 
for Business 


As stated in Chapter I, business training was mainly vocational when 
it was first introduced in the public high schools in the early part of the 
century Since then it has, more or less, remained static , while actual 
business conditions have changed radically Two theoretical paths by 
means of which business education can train the student in actual meth- 
ods of present day business life will be presented here These two paths 
— which, for the sake of differentiation, will be called the “parallel ’ plan 
and the “drop-out” plan, respectively — are offered by way of contrast 


THE PARALLEL PLAN FOR JOB TRAINING 

In the parallel plan, a certain amount of job training is gnen simulta- 
neously with general education courses Each year the vocational courses 
become increasingly intensive, in preparation for those of the ensuing 
year For example, in the ninth year, when the student is about fifteen 
years of age, he might take a course in junior business education Such 
training will help the young student to obtain part time work if he 
wishes it an d will be a foundation for further job training 
In the tenth year, the student might take typing, bookkeeping, or other 
slightly more advanced business subjects Instead of five periods a week, 
the vocational work might be increased to eight or ten periods If the 
student leaves school at the end of the tenth year, he will be in a better 
position to obtain his first job than without such training- Should he 
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continue m school, this training will serve as a basis for courses in later 
years. 

The eleventh year student would take a still more advanced phase of 
occupational training, for which, presumably, the work of the first two 
years has prepared him The same process will be repeated in the 
twelfth year and would be duplicated at a more advanced stage at the 
collegiate level of instruction 

Raising the age of initn! employment obviously delays the beginning 
of occupational preparation This, however, does not change the fun- 
damental purpose of the parallel program 

Fallacies in the Parallel Plan There are a number of fallacies in this 
program First, it is questionable whether the schools are equipped to 
give specific vocational training for a considerable number, or even any, 
of those jobs labeled as junior business occupations Second, there is no 
evidence that work taken on a junior level has significant value as a basis 
for more advanced training Third, it is difficult to prove to anyone, 
and to high school students in particular, that a given amount of addi 
tional education will enable a person to obtain employment in a some- 
what more advanced occupation Fourth, it is difficult to place the 
teaching of vocational skills definitely m a specific grade ,n the sec- 
ondary school Although some excellent techniques have been devel 
oped for grade placement of subject matter, these devices are unsatis 
factory in vocational learning 


THE DROP-OUT PLAN OF JOB EDUCATION 
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Fallacies m the Drop-out Plan Theoretically, the drop out plan should 
keep children in school as long as possible Actually, where this pro- 
cedure is used, many students deliberately curtail their schooling in 
order to be able to take the intensive vocational work that, in their com- 
parative immaturity, they consider to be the only worth-while training 
offered by the school 

Furthermore, students cannot, as a rule, remain in school when the 
need for supplementary earnings confronts the family Also, it is diffi- 
cult to provide the student with the type of job training that will dovetail 
with the amount of time at his disposal A student’s capacity may warrant 
a year of training, while economic pressure may allow him only a month 
Conversely, a student may have a year in which to obtain his vocational 
training, while his capacity may warrant only a month of it 

Finally, many students, after they have been given this preparation, 
find it difficult to obtain the jobs for which they have been trained 
Furthermore, the lure of employment often wanes when students are 
faced with an actual job, and they return to school and resume their 
education Since specific vocational training is largely on a skill level, 
much of it is forgotten unless it is put to use, and, therefore, consider- 
able effort is wasted When the student is finally ready for occupational 
life, he frequently must be retrained 

NEITHER PLAN ENTIRELY ADEQUATE 

Each of the suggested plans has a valuable contribution to make to 
the program of vocational education, although neither is entirely ade- 
quate m the usual school situation 

Many difficulties are encountered in the organization of vocational 
work Most of them arise because, under present economic conditions, 
it is impossible to give definite vocational training for a majority of the 
occupations now available in the United States Neither is it possible 
to indicate clearly the proportion of students and jobs for which specific 
education can be made available It is probable that less than 50 per cent 
of the students can be given such training 

In many occupations no specific vocational ability is required, there- 
fore, no specific job training can be given These are occupations in 
which mdustnousness, fundamental good nature, and similar qualities 
are the requisites, rather than specific ability In most occupations in 
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continue m school, thus training will serve as a basis for courses in later 
years. 

The eleventh year student would tale a still more advanced phase of 
occupational training, for which, presumably, the work of the first two 
years has prepared him The same process will be repeated in the 
twelfth year and would be duplicated at a more advanced stage at the 
collegiate level of instruction 

Raising the age of initial employment obviously delays the beginning 
of occupational preparation This, however, docs not change the fun- 
damental purpose of the parallel program 

Fallacies in the Parallel Plan There arc a number of fallacies in this 
program First, it is questionable whether the schools are equipped to 
give specific vocational training for a considerable number, or even any, 
of those jobs labeled as junior business occupations Second, there is no 
evidence that work taken on a junior level has significant value as a basis 
for more advanced training Third, it is difficult to prove to anyone, 
and to high school students in particular, that a given amount of addi 
tional education will enable a person to obtain employment in a some- 
what more advanced occupation Fourth, it is difficult to place the 
teaching of vocational skills definitely ,n a specific grade in the sec 
ondary school Although some excellent techniques have been devel 
oped for grade placement of subject matter, these devices are unsatis 
factory in vocational learning 
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Fallacies in the Drop out Plan Theoretically, the drop-out plan should 
keep children in school as long as possible Actually, where this pro- 
cedure is used, many students deliberately curtail their schooling in 
order to be able to take the intensive vocational work that, in their com- 
parative immaturity, they consider to be the only worth-while training 
offered by the school 

Furthermore, students cannot, as a rule, remain m school when the 
need for supplementary earnings confronts the family Also, it is diffi- 
cult to provide the student with the type of job training that will dovetail 
with the amount of time at his disposal A student’s capacity may warrant 
a year of training, while economic pressure may allow him only a month 
Conversely, a student may have a year in which to obtain his vocational 
training, while his capacity may warrant only a month of it 

Finally, many students, after they have been given this preparation, 
find it difficult to obtain the jobs for which they have been trained 
Furthermore, the lure of employment often wanes when students are 
faced with an actual job, and they return to school and resume their 
education Since specific vocational training is largely on a skill level, 
much of it is forgotten unless it is put to use, and, therefore, consider- 
able effort is wasted When the student is finally ready for occupational 
life, he frequently must be retrained 

NEITHER PLAN ENTIRELY ADEQUATE 

Each of the suggested plans has a valuable contribution to make to 
the program of vocational education, although neither is entirely ade- 
quate in the usual school situation 

Many difficulties are encountered in the organization of \ocationa! 
work Most of them arise because, under present economic conditions, 
it is impossible to give definite vocational training for a majority of the 
occupations now available in the United States 'Neither is it possible 
to indicate clearly the proportion of students and jobs for which specific 
education can be made available It is probable that less than 50 per cent 
of the students can be given such training 

In many occupations no specific vocational ability is required, there- 
fore, no specific job training can be given These are occupations in 
which mdustnousness, fundamental good nature, and similar qualities 
are the requisites, rather than specific ability In most occupations in 
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which specific ability is needed and training therefore required, the 
ability is such that it can be acquired only on the job Consequently, the 
school is unable to participate effectively in such training 

Business teachers, as well as other vocational trade teachers, un- 
doubtedly have a specific obligation to see to it that this on the job 
training is well done, but this obligation can be fulfilled only indirectly 
They must see to it that the job instructors are adequately trained to 
teach Possibly the most startling discovery m vocational education 
resulting from World War II was the complete inability of most super- 
visors to give adequate instruction In providing on the-job training in 
the next few years, the greatest opportunity for service will probably be 
found in business education Even m many occupations for which it is 
felt that school training can be given, such as distributive education, the 
leaders in business and vocational education have been shrewd enough 
to insist that such school training be parallel to actual job experience 
Coupled with this, there is an awareness that the closer the job experi- 
ence to the school learning, the more effective will be the school learning 


lZrtl 0 L 0C „ UPAT '° NS F ° R Wl,,CH >OB TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
SEEMS APPROPRIATE 

Early in this chapter the fact was brought out that training for all 
types of occupations cannot be given on an equally satisfactory basis 
m the secondary schools The following criteria will help to set off courses 
suitable for meins, on in the sehoo! curriculum from those that are 
unsuitable 
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4 The program should produce m the learner a satisfactory degree 
of attainment that will be recognized as such by the employer One of 
the inadequacies of distributive training, for example, is that employers 
often do not recognize the value of such preparation 

5 The social desirability of the occupation should be beyond question 

6 The program should appeal to a sufficient number of joung people 
to make instruction economical There are literally thousands of occupa- 
tions that employ only a small number of workers Obviously, it would 
be impossible for the schools, even in the largest population centers, to 
offer specialized preparation for such occupations 

7 Theoretically, the schools can give their training in packages of any 
size Actually, it is rather difficult to set up job-training programs that 
take only a week or two in the typical public school training program 
Even the private school is usually reluctant to give this limited program 
of training Some private business schools have advertised that “short- 
hand can be learned in thirty days ” When the students enrolled, usually 
they found that the period of training required was multiplied several 
tunes Even the specialized company schools that teach the use of book- 
keeping machines demand a minimum of six to eight weeks 

There are many jobs that can be learned in a short time However, 
when the training period is so short that the problems of recruitment, 
fitting the training into the school program, and providing for immediate 
placement are such that they may counterbalance the effectiveness of 
the actual training received, administrators of vocational training must 
be exceedingly cautious about including such a training program in the 
school Proposals have been made, for instance, that the school system 
set up traming programs of one week or one month (for high school 
graduates) in the work of a receptionist in the operation of a small 
switchboard, and m the operation of a duplicating machine The validity 
of such a suggestion is open to serious question These are general types 
of business abilities and, as such, they can be easily integrated into all 
or most of the business curricula that may be offered in the high school 

PHASES OF THE VOCATIONAL LADDER 

Vocational progress is marked not only b> preparatory training 
but also by continuance of training, either on or off the job Such phases 
of development include 
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1 Before trainees can profit by any vocational education, they must 
acquire the fundamentals of education required for all social living 
This has already been discussed in detail elsewhere 


2 The prevocational phase of vocational education is largely one of 
guidance It gives the prospective trainee an understanding of the nature 
of the occupation and helps him, his teachers, and his parents to decide 
on which family of occupations and sometimes on which specific occupa- 
tion he should concentrate his learning Certain aspects of a vocational 
field may be given m this area Junior business training is a good exam 
pie of a prevocational course It has a \ery considerable element of 
guidance as its objective, besides stressing general educational values 
and also including certain phases of training for business 

3 Preservice vocational training is highly useful and quite effective 
for certain occupations Shorthand is an occupation for which pre 
service training can be given most effectively This is a great advantage 
for the occupation, as well as for its preparation m school It is also a 
senous disadvantage, because many people realize training can be given 
on a preservice le\el and therefore their numbers disrupt the normal ratio 
of workers to jobs 


4 When a firm hires workers, they are often given a certain amount 
of preass, armtent training In large department stores, for example, pros 
p cite saespersotis ate given one, tao-, or three day instructional 
program, m a vestibule school before betng put behrnd the counter 
In service training is often gtven alien people are on the lob Sates- 
persons are often given in service training ,n order to upgrade their work 
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a week of training to fit them for supervisory work, either during or 
after working hours 

8 In service supervisory training may be given to supervisors who 
need or feel the need for improving their supervisory skills after they 
have been appointed to at least the first Ime of supervisory service 

9 A form of refresher training on an m-service basis may be given 
when workers seem to have lost their skills Stenographers often lose 
then ability to take dictation at high rates of speed simply because they 
receive dictation at comparatively slow rates Yet, to become a secre- 
tary, higher speeds may be needed Thus, they feel the need for main- 
taining their skill through periodic retraining 

10 Administrative or managerial training has not yet been adequately 
developed on an on the-job or even prejob basis It is usually given in 
collegiate schools of business, entirely separated from the actual occupa- 
tional situation In the future there will be undoubtedly a considerable 
increase in managerial framing directly concerned with a specific busi- 
ness It may be provided on a preassignment, in service, or refresher 
basis 

It is important for teachers to realize these different phases of the 
vocational ladder They should determine at which step of the ladder 
they are doing their teaching If they realize that they are teaching purely 
on the prevocational step, they will not attempt to tram for highly 
specific job needs If they are training at the in service level, they will 
not attempt to give their trainees awareness of all the economic implica- 
tions of what they are learning 

Teachers who have one month or less to refresh students in stenog 
raphy, for example, often spend much of their time teaching forma! 
grammar, shorthand theory, or in building op high speeds in typing, 
thus neglecting specific job skills This, in a very broad sense, may be 
desirable, but in the one month or less at their disposal, they are sup- 
posed to develop certain specific job skills jn their students This is 
what they are hired to do, and it is on this basis that the} and their 
students will be measured rather than on the broader implications If the 
trainees are found deficient in English usage, they should be gnen 
remedial instruction rather than formal grammar There should, more- 
over, be some balance between the amount of time spent on remedial 
work and on adapting skills to the job needs 

All steps of the vocational ladder are important None should be 
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favored at the expense of the others Teachers cannot, however, tram 
for all at one time A training program should be specifically directed 
toward one of these steps, properly designated, thus teachers and stu 
dents would not become confused by an attempt to accomplish all steps 
at one effort 


THE HIERARCHY OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


One of the serious weaknesses of certain aspects of job training is 
that some phases of the work are taught, but not all elements of the job 
A cause for this is our failure to recognize that there is a definite hier 
archy of levels in job training. These levels are 

1 Background Vocational Training Most general is the basic back- 
ground understanding of occupational life needed by all These learnings 
as a phase of vocational education have already been considered They 
should be taught to all, because all are directly and indirectly concerned 
with occupational life The content of these training programs must be 
determined by analyses of the activities and attitudes that are needed 
m order to carry on our occupational lives successfully The development 
of good work habits would be one of these learnings The ability to get 
along with others is another An understanding of supply and demand 
of workers in given occupations, as it affects us individually, would be a 
third 


2 Training for a Field of Occupations The acquisition of learnings 
that concern a major grouping of occupations, such as business, is 
another element At this level of training business education has not 
been particularly effective Certain courses, such as business law, eco- 
nomics, and introduction to business, are olten required of business 

'Tin" ,™ Cth f th ” e part,a,lar meet all the needs and 

whether all the elements in these courses are required is a moot question 
This problem requues more careful research and more careful thinking 
, ' detemumition of the content of such touting should be based on 
studies of those understandings and abilities needed ,n all business 
»cupanons, such as ability to wnte an effeettve business letter, ability 

ha[T° "" U ” de ?, hng aDd an tmdemanding of the degree of faith 
that is necessary and desirable m business enterprise 

uher fte'd "rf 'Z ° SPK ' fiC Tbe training of the stenogra 

pher, the dicuphone operator, the personal secretary, and the general 
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bookkeeper or accountant come at this third level Toward this end, 
teachers have attempted to allocate most of their job training in business 
education In some cases these endeavors have been only moderately 
successful, m others, almost spectacular In some training, however, 
teachers persist in giving learnings that are now outmoded, and m other 
cases, they fail to give training for newer occupations, which can and 
must be given m the school 

4 Duties Requiring Training In most occupations there are several 
groupings of work, as m the case of the stenographer whose duties 
involve taking care of the correspondence, keeping the office orderly, 
serving as receptionist, and so forth This area of training can usually 
best be determined by grouping together the units in the next more 
specific category They often serve as convenient units for organizing 
learning 

5 Training in Specific Operations Each duty is made up of specific 
operations For example, handling correspondence involves (a) open- 
ing letters, ( b ) gathering information needed by the employer to give 
dictation, (c) taking dictation, (d) rewriting a letter after certain cor- 
rections have been made, and ( e ) mailing the letter These operations 
may be determined by an analysis of the actual work of the stenographer 
What Charters and Whitley found m their analysis of secretarial duties 
and traits was, for the most part, a list of 871 operations rather than 
what they called duties Nevertheless, in some cases, Charters and 
Whitley listed duties with operations and even, m some instances, in- 
cluded specific steps m each operation in the list 

6 Operations Consist oj a Series of Steps The operation of mailing 
a letter, for instance, may be made up of the following steps (a) fold- 
ing a letter, (b) inserting it in the envelope, (c) sealing the letter, 1 
(d) affixing a stamp or using the Mailomat, ( e ) putting the letter m the 
outgoing box These are the foundation steps which good teaching will 
present They are determined by careful observation and study of the 
worker on his job Teachers in business education have been rather 
weak in these detailed studies Careful analyses of the various opera 
tions undertaken in business occupations should be made so as to deter- 
mine correctly the steps involved For these steps it is usually desirable 
also to determine the key points involved For example, when bcgin- 

1 If only a few letters arc mailed, simple procedures may be used 
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nmg to transcribe a letter, it is necessary for the stenographer to plan 
carefully the placement of the letter Because teachers often fail to 
emphasize these key points, students, even after they are on the job, 
persist m presenting poorly placed letters and assume they are mailable 
merely because the transcript is correct Some typewriting textbooks aid 
in this misunderstanding They give formulas for letter placement that 
often neglect such important factors as size of type, space occupied by 
flie letterhead, and other factors Only ,f the key points in the use of 
these formulas are made clear will they be used intelligently by learners 

“;“^r c£ of /ob ™ ™ «»• 

trammaon'Se “ Y^ 02 "' 110 " £.ven in the future to in service 
po n on m Potash-school level After a person has obtained a 

st be - 

ing In the high school T 0nly * rainimum of significant job train- 

Js splaaS vo=l::rskTls S m^ ZZ *° ^ ^ a ° d 

get and hold a begimmig job m business n," “ 

never had vocational experience under ^ y ° Un8 pe0pIe ’ who haVe 
not usuaUy profit by a nrocram f refiuIar worklI, g conditions, can- 
several years If the schools P °. trainm g that will be unused for 
many students will have shifted'^ other fid, '7 5 ’““ 

Prolit by this training, or in other cJZ * °" d W ‘"' lherefore . not 
changed Moreover, the process of r ’ ,r “ lmns required will have 
many kind of .earning, and as a ZTZ ’ZZZTS 

sthvct ure and administration of job training 

excessive tenden^ "to pZcm'so '"’ll °J Cd “ Ca,lon the re has been an 
vocational schools This is , m fnr* ^ 6 vocatlona l education only in 
aspects, or that formerly possessed” 316 Subjects ,hat have vocational 
occupational utility, but that now 
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have only general value, must not be confused with specific vocational 
work Knowledge needed by everybody belongs to the realm of general 
education, specific job training is vocational education When these terms 
are used with other implications, they lead to a dangerous confusion of 
ideas 

The tendency to make vocational education synonymous with prac- 
tical education makes the term, for many purposes, meaningless All 
good education is vocational Specific job preparation is called vocational 
training by some educators Since the term has been used so broadly, 
it is becoming important to find other terminology for subject matter 
that is primarily and specifically vocational 

Vocational education is concerned with at least three types of subject 
matter 

1 Those knowledges and understandings that will give young people 
an understanding of the socio economic life, that is, the business environ- 
ment in which they will live after their training has been completed This 
type of learning might be called orientation training 

2 Specific information that will result in greater occupational effi- 
ciency, such as knowledge of labor laws, and specific techniques of 
measurement used in the occupation 

3 Skills, manipulative and otherwise, that are used in the occupation 
for which training is being given 

Emphasis has been especially strong on the third type, for this is the 
objective aspect of a job Some attention has been given to the second, 
although vocational teachers often presume that this knowledge is 
acquired without effort The first type has been seriously neglected 
Only as young people understand the relationship of their job to the 
entire economic system can they fit into both successfully 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What major schemes have been suggested for the organization of job 
training in the secondary schools? Indicate the difficulties and advantages 
of each 

2 What are the various forms or phases of vocational training? Which 
of these can the secondary school successfully undertake? What types of 
institutions are best fitted to do those which the high school is not able to do? 
Why? 

3 What is meant by a hierarchy of vocational training'’ How far in the 
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direction of specific training can the high school go? What factors will 
determine this? 

4 Why is there need for both vocational and nonvocational training in 
the secondary school? 

5 Why has job training become increasingly important on the post high- 
school level and relatively less important at the secondary school level? 

6 Evaluate the structure and administration of job training in formally 
organized schools Do this for at least one vocational school you have visited 
or read about 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Changing Occupational Life 


In the first decades of our national life, an overwhelming majority of 
gainfully occupied persons were engaged in some form of agriculture 
Manufacturing was already assuming significance, while commerce played 
only an incidental part in the economic scheme In fact, only 2 5 per 
cent, or one person in 40 of those gainfully occupied were primarily 
engaged in some form of busmess endeavor The professions, civil 
service, and domestic and personal services provided a living to a rela- 
tively small number of persons Until after the Civil War this was true 
of most of the country, with the exception of the seacoast fringes of 
New England and the Middle States 

Since then, the occupational picture has undergone amazing changes 
The proportion of those engaged in agricultural pursuits has declined 
in almost every decade On the other hand, the personnel in manufac- 
turing occupations increased steadily until the decade 1920-1930, when, 
for the first time, a lessening in the per cent of increase was recorded 
This flattening out of increase is more significant than it at first appears, 
because it shows that the ability of the manufacturing occupations to 
absorb workers from agriculture is probably reaching its peak 

EXPANSION JN BUSINESS UFE 

Business occupations have likewise expanded remarkably In 1820, 
the first time the Census attempted a study of occupational life, not more 
than 2 5 per cent (72,486) of the gainfully occupied workers were tn 
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commercial pursuits By 1870, the ratio was 5 7 per cent (715,828), 
by 1900, almost 8 per cent (2,997,826), by 1930, 19 3 per cent 
(9,409,947), by 1940, it was over 25 per cent (11,294,545); and by 
1950, almost 29 per cent (16,214,808) 

table 4 Occupational Employment in the United States 
in 1950 and 1960 Estimate 


Occupational Group 


moo ioco nt 


A umber Per Cent A umber Per Cent 


Farm Group 

Farmers farm managers 
and farm laborers 
Industrial Group 
Manufacturers craft oper 
ati\es, and laborers 
Household Workers 
Service Workers 
Professional W orkers 
(except those classified 
elsewhere) 

Teachers 
Business Group 

Managers clerical workers 
sales workers etc 
Not reported 
Total 


0,700 047 

11 0 

0,100,000 

9 0 

22 330.012 

S9 7 

27,800,000 

41 2 

1,407,400 

2 5 

1,000,000 

2 5 

4 287,703 

7 0 

5 400 000 

8 0 

3,412 177 

0 1 

4 100,000 

7 0 

1.120 005 

2 0 

1,000,000 

2 0 

10,214 808 

28 0 

20,400,000 

30 5 

740 522 

1 3 



SO 225 340 

100 0 

07,000 000 

100 0 


method! O) 

were placed in i *I C census P en °ds, and the same persons 

uon/lri^™ 1 rf-r at d, ' rcra * — <2) - U- 

problems developed m bus ^ dlVCrsified ’ addlIlonal classification 

States for 1950 d “ ,nbut,on of workers in the United 

I960 For the purposes of thrs text, all farm workers 
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were placed in one grouping This would not be justified if a penetrating 
analysis of farm employment trends were in order in this book All that 
is desired here, however, to give a broad picture of the relation of 
farm employment to that of all occupational life as a basis for focusing 
detailed attention upon business occupations Similarly all industrial 
occupations were grouped together This is justified for the purpose of 
this discussion, but it must be fully realized that highly varied occupa- 
tions in form of work, job training, and school education are included 
among these industrial workers Note in Table 4 the extent to which 
household workers have decreased in the decade from 1950 to 1960 
Note also the extent to which business occupations have increased The 
implications of these data are considered later in this chapter 

About 67 million persons were gainfully occupied in I960, over 20 
million of these, or about 14 million more than the number employed 
m agriculture, were engaged in some form of business In other words, 
business had absorbed approximately as many of the workers made 
available by increased population and the decline of agriculture as had 
manufacturing To be sure, the number of persons engaged m the pro- 
fessions, civil service, and domestic and personal services had also m 
creased, but these occupations together have thus far played a smaller 
part than either business or manufacturing in the making of American 
economic history 

VALIDITY OF OCCUPATIONAL DATA 

Unfortunately, many of the procedures used in the census arc at 
variance with the procedures used in previous census reports Compari- 
sons based entirely upon the census are, therefore, often invalid The 
census data for certain specific occupations, such as that of stenographer 
and typist, are quite sound and probably more reliable than those 
obtained from local surveys In every case, however, it is desirable to 
supplement, and m some cases to substitute, census information with 
more detailed surveys of business occupations made m local communities 
as a basis for determining training needs Unfortunately, many of the 
local surveys have been poorly planned and often undertaken m order 
to prove predetermined opinions All occupational statistics, therefore, 
must be subjected to careful scrutiny and comparison with other avail- 
able information 
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BUSINESS GROWTH PRIMARILY AN ASPECT OF SPECIALIZATION 

In analyzing these statistics, it must not be assumed merely from these 
figures that business has become more important than other forms of 
economic activity A century ago, many transactions now performed 
by businessmen were undertaken by farmers and manufacturers The 
increase in trade and clerical occupations chiefly reflects the growing 
specialization of the economic system George Washington, for example, 
probably would have been classified as a farmer and as a civil servant 
He could also have been classified as a businessman, since he undertook 
many intricate business transactions and did considerable manufactur 
mg This diversity of interests was typical of his day, it is far less usual 
at present 

The fact that farmers have turned over many of their former duties 
to businessmen and manufacturers is one of the reasons why a pro- 
portionately smaller farm population is needed today It is difficult to 
determine to what extent this trend is caused by greater agricultural 
efficiency and by an increase in specialization Whether it applies to 
agricultural pursuits or to other occupations the usual result of spe 
cialization is, in the long run at least, greater efficiency 

This brief survey of the past paves the way for some reasonable 
conjectures as to the occupational changes that may take place in the 
future 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 

There were at [cast two, if not more, million fewer workers ra 1960 
an m 1940 The number of persons in the total labor force engaged 
in agriculture will probably continue to decrease The number so em 
p oye decreased from 21 9 per cent of all those employed in 1930 to 
per cent in 1940, and to 11 9 per cent in 1950 In 1960, there 
were around six million farm workers Hus change in status is disturb- 
mg o most people for they regard agriculture (and probably rightly so) 
^ fi C , a f IS a stron S a nd happy nation The prediction, however, is 
jus i e because as farming becomes increasingly industrialized, fewer 
ers wi e needed to take care of the increased production that is 
consequent upon industrialization 

American population is gradually becoming stabilized, albeit 
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slower than anticipated It is quite possible that the relatively high popu 
lation increase of the war and postwar periods will not continue Amer- 
icans, therefore, are not m a position to absorb tremendous increases 
m farm products, moreover, it is quite probable that the great industrial 
nations of the world will try to make themselves agriculturally inde 
pendent It is doubtful, therefore, whether the Umted States can rely 
upon an increase in agricultural exports as a basis for increased produc- 
tion and a consequent increase of agricultural workers 

THE FUTURE OF MANUFACTURING 

A similar situation may soon prevail in manufacturing Rearmament 
created a backlog of consumer demand for manufactured goods War 
needs, problems of reconversion, great increases in population in almost 
all countries, and increased consumer interests m manufactured goods 
undoubtedly have sustained a large number of workers m manufactur- 
ing occupations Once these needs have been met, however, there should 
be little difficulty in keeping up with the demand for manufactured 
goods, due to the increased efficiency resulting from automation Many 
inventions will be developed, which will result in new commodities that 
the American public will want to buy But the public, in all probability, 
will resist high pressure salesmanship, and only products will find ready 
markets that the public finds genuinely useful On the other hand, ad- 
vanced marketing merchandising, and advertising techniques may coun- 
terbalance this effect so that new products and new markets keep the 
level of manufacturing at its present norm 

For a period after the rearmament program, foreign countnes did 
continue to provide markets for American products, nevertheless, their 
goal will be to attain a satisfactory manufacturing self sufficiency, so 
that the temporary increase of markets will not in itself be a basis for a 
continued increase in manufactured products lor export Furthermore, 
if exports increase, imports must correspondingly multiply, but will 
result in few net gains in occupational opportunities for Americans 
unless a high selectivity of raw products in imports is carefully con 
trolled There is continued evidence that the nation is becoming in- 
creasingly self sufficient, and that other nations are striving toward the 
same objective Wherever exchange of merchandise among countries 
results in improved production efficiency’, it should be encouraged, but 
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many question whether foreign trade in itself is a major basis for a 
continued per cent of increase among industrial workers in the United 
States 

OPPORTUNITIES IN OTHER FIELDS 

When those fields that do not touch upon manufacture or agriculture 
are analyzed, it is found that there are distinct limitations in the services 
they have rendered thus far For example, enormous effort has been 
exerted in curative medicine, but preventive medicine has been sadly 
neglected, although the preventive programs that have been undertaken 
have been outstandingly successful There are probably less than a 
million persons gainfully occupied in some form of direct health service, 
it would be inestimably beneficial to society to increase that number 
very considerably Other professions offer similar opportunities of service 

INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

During the present century, the services of government have expanded 
until, today, everyone individually comes into constant touch with them 
By 1930, the public payrolls included over three million persons, 
excluding those not classified under other categories, such as teachers 
The depression period of the 1930’s increased this number greatly, 
and the World War II period caused a further expansion, which a few 
years ago would have been thought utterly intolerable The rearmament 
program has further increased the number of government workers The 
public has become accustomed to the idea of receiving large amounts 
of service from the government, and it will be exceedingly difficult to 
reduce these services Many persons, moreover, have developed a vested 
interest in the right to government employment, consequently, they will 
do everything m their power to maintain it 

In the complex world of today, a tremendous amount of governmental 
activity is inevitable whether it is liked or not The commumty, there 
ore, must realistically accept the high rate of governmental employment 
in communities, states, and in the Federal Government Americans must 
make certain that these services are what the people really want, and 
that the services are rendered as economically as possible Because much 
o e service of government is of a business nature, government leader 
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ship is confronted with a tremendous training problem Private enter 
prise has the constant control of profit and loss as a means of maintaining 
efficiency Government lacks this control It is, therefore, all the more 
important for government to have well trained, efficient, and profes 
sionally minded civil servants Governmental service will be an area 
of considerable opportunity for employment and for training m business 
subjects The 1950 Census data indicated that self employment has de 
creased and government employment increased in tbe 1940-1950 pe 
nod, and the 1960 Census will probably show this trend as continuing 

INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS DESIRABLE 

Among the state-employed groups, none requires augmentation so 
much as does the teacher group There are over one and a half million 
teachers in this country for a school population of over 43 million While 
large classes have certain advantages, the fact remains that the present edu 
cational philosophy cannot be earned out unless classes are made smaller 

It is futile to talk of the child-centered school while the average 
teacher has as many as 30 students under his care Indeed, many classes 
in public schools have a ratio of over 50 students to the teacher The 
consolidation of rural schools is enlarging the size of classes in sparsely 
populated districts, thereby aggravating the situation Consolidation is 
desirable, but it should be balanced by reduced size m classes wherever 
practicable 

An increase in the number of teachers employed at public expense is 
theTe f ore, desirable While such expenditures at tunes may be abused 
none of the taxpajers money is likely to produce more worth while results 
than that which is allocated to education No other profession, with the 
possible exception of medicine, has a greater shortage of well trained 
workers Within the span of the coming generation probably more 
teachers will find employment than do now The increase in the number 
of teachers however, is less important than improvement in their caliber 
It is probable that a generation hence there will be a smaller number 
of children, therefore, they should receive a more personalized training 

As changes in occupational life become more frequent, rehabilitation 
training will become increasingly necessaiy, and the problems of adult 
education will be more involved than at present Also, man> persons 
retired from active work at a comparatively early age will require train 
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many question whether foreign trade in itself is a major basis for a 
continued per cent of increase among industrial workers in the United 
States 

OPPORTUNITIES IN OTHER FIELDS 

When those fields that do not touch upon manufacture or agriculture 
are analyzed, it is found that there are distinct limitations m the services 
they have rendered thus far For example, enormous effort has been 
exerted m curative medicine, but preventive medicine has been sadly 
neglected, although the preventive programs that have been undertaken 
have been outstandingly successful There are probably less than a 
million persons gainfully occupied in some form of direct health service, 
it would be inestimably beneficial to society to increase that number 
very considerably Other professions offer similar opportunities of service 

INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

During the present century, the services of government have expanded 
untD, today, everyone individually comes into constant touch with them 
By 1930, the public payrolls included over three million persons, 
excluding those not classified under other categories, such as teachers 
The depression period of the 1930’s increased this number greatly, 
and the World War II period caused a further expansion, which a few 
years ago would have been thought utterly intolerable The rearmament 
program has further increased the number of government workers The 
public has become accustomed to the idea of receiving large amounts 
of service from the government, and it will be exceedingly difficult to 
reduce these services Many persons, moreover, have developed a vested 
interest in the right to government employment, consequently, they will 
do everything in their power to maintain jt 

In the complex world of today, a tremendous amount of governmental 
activity is inevitable whether it is liked or not The community, there 
ore, must realistically accept the high rate of governmental employment 
w communities, states, and in the Federal Government Americans must 
make certain that these services are what the people really want, and 
at the services are rendered as economically as possible Because much 
ot the service of government is of a business nature, government leader 
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World War II transferred thousands of domestic workers from the 
home to the factory Many of them have not returned to domestic 
service There is, however, a need for workers within individual house- 
holds, for m many cases these services cannot be provided by the 
housewife herself Some phase of the school system can render a most 
useful social service by helping adjust the employment problems to the 
situation Housewives must be retrained, so that they will treat domestic 
workers like regular employees rather than as lesser members of the 
household The workers also must be made to realize their responsibili- 
ties Basic to this, of course, is the need for readjustment m the work 
situation itself 

There are opportunities for putting this type of employment on a 
more businesslike basis by providing domestic service through larger 
organizations In larger cities, limited service of this type is sometimes 
available even now In the future, housework will be even more simph 
fied, so that much of the work can be done with machinery and within 
regular hours of employment 

The school can help create the right kind of working relationships 
and must, therefore, accept primary responsibility for providing the 
training It is contingent upon the school and other agencies to make 
personal service in general, and domestic service in particular, a respect- 
able and worthy way of earning a living 

Meanwhile the number of laundry workers, restaurant and hotel 
keepers and managers, and similar employees has increased constantly 
The decentralization of housework has provided the housewife with more 
time for either leisure or remunerative employment Consider also the 
development of various forms of beauty aids in the last decade Beauty 
parlors and other closely related fields of personal service give employ- 
ment to thousands of workers 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TRAINING IN PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC 
SERVICE At A Y RELIEVE CROW DING IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

Both personal and domestic service offer excellent opportunities for 
employment, and organized problems of occupational training m various 
phases of these services may be the means of relieving excess enroll- 
ments in the traditional business subjects 
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ing m the worthwhile use of their leisure Commendable progress has 
already been made in this direction m many schools 

INCREASE DESIRABLE IN CONSERVATION FORCES 

More workers should be directed toward the conservation services 
The Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930 s showed the way Con 
servation programs might be organized for young women Such services 
should be either a phase of the total educational program or be closely 
connected with it Idle persons may, moreover, in periods of unemploy 
ment be given socially useful occupations by these means, and thus a 
force that might otherwise have evil effects may be turned into fruitful 
channels The conservation of natural resources should not, however, 
be a sporadic procedure undertaken only when there is a surplus of 
labor Such services as the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Forest 
Service should be greatly expanded, for, while the economic and social 
gains from this work will not be very effective in a year or two, they do 
have a long range value 

OTHER SERVICES THAT MAY BE EXPANDED 

A more enlightened consumption of goods and services, development 
of better housing and hundreds of similar projects indicate only a few 
of the possibilities of employment through the expansion of services 
With a rise m the average age of the population, an mcreased interest 
in services as compared to goods will result, and therefore such facilities 
will become more significant 


INCREASED NUMBERS OF PERSONAL WORKERS 

While various types of domestic service are becoming less significant 
in occupational life today due to mcreased mechanization m the house 
hold and the smaller size of the American family, opportunities for 
personal service are increasing in many ways Domestic employment 
has become unpopular as a means of gaining a living, and this is a 
desirable trend, m spite of the objection of some housewives for at best 
omestic work formerly had many of the aspects of servile labor 
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In the 1960 s there will, of course, be a considerable problem of re- 
habilitation due to automation As greater efficiency m production and 
distribution results from automation, it will become increasingly impor- 
tant to develop new work for the released workers Retraining workers 
to more skilled tasks will be a perennial problem and will require the 
best efforts of both preservice training and on the-job training programs 
to cope with the problem It is especially important m business occupa- 
tions because, as the population matures, the shift of workers from in 
dustry and agriculture to business and service industries is likely to 
persist 

ECONOMIC SYSTEM AND OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 

The trend m business occupations, as well as other occupations, is 
dependent on the type of economy that develops If governmental own 
ership and control in America is increasing, then those occupations that 
are deemed important for group achievement will receive a special 
emphasis Under such conditions, employment is likely to be somewhat 
more static because governments usually maintain a set form of employ- 
ment and encourage the development of new employment only in those 
areas that are believed to be especially socially desirable 

If government accepts the responsibility for maintaining full or nearly 
full employment for all, then it must inevitably take over ownership (or 
at least participate in the ownership) of production and very rigorously 
control free enterprise Whether this is desirable, or whether the Amer- 
ican people will consider it desirable, is another question It may be 
altogether possible that the United States will gradually grow into this 
type of economy without realizing it, and, because of this gradual dciel 
opment, the people will accept its benefits and tolerate its consequences 

Gsvre.ramw.Vz \ vruvppivx, with its. axhutrary contra! oC distnhuUaa 
results in an inertia which may make Americans impatient, and then 
the traditional attitude of Americans toward free enterprise mij reassert 
itself 

If the American people prefer to have free enterprise with its benefits, 
they must also accept its faults A country cannot hasc real free enter- 
prise without a certain amount of fluctuation m activity This means 
that a residual amount of permanent unemployment must be experienced 
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So long as the secondary schools offer vocational education in only 
one or two limited occupational areas, students will flock to them in 
spite of inadequate background for mastering the required skills Only 
when other \ocational opportunities arc made available can those stu- 
dents who obviously lack a natural aptitude for certain business subjects 
be intelligently discouraged from taking them Moreover, students who 
have tned business subjects and have been disillusioned will find them- 
selves in a more congenial field 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL INSECURITY 

The United States Census discloses little difference in the percentage 
of unemployed workers in trade and clerical occupations as compared 
with unemployment in all occupations This obviously tells only part of 
the story, for wages and permanence of employment must also be 
considered 

There is some evidence that clerical workers have not been able to 
maintain the wage standards they had at the beginning of the centuiy. 
as compared with workers m other fields This may be attributed to the 
emphasis upon clerical training in public secondary schools and to 
several other causes There is little doubt that the specialized type of 
work undertaken in public high schools and in private busmess schools 
has led to a narrowing of vocational opportunities 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 

Occupational distribution is probably not ideal The oversupply of 
workers in some fields is doubtless relatively small, in others, it is 
correspondingly large This accentuates the unemployment situation 
a istri ution of workers can be reduced only to the extent to which it 
is possible by research to determine this condition and to place the 
information dearly and thorouehly before the public Even after this is 
,^ rC Sl remams ^sk of adjusting consumption and produc 
' “ “ ? 1 system as a whole In the performance of this task, 
j SC 00 e ucaUon can participate only indirectly Such economic 

that of Z s'ctalT U " i ^ eff0It ^ !0CmI ms,,, “ t,0,ls ’ not °° ,y 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What reasons in addition to those given in this chapter can you give 
for the growth of business in the United States? Study some advanced book 
on American economic history before drawing your conclusion 

2 List the ways in which the war has upset the normal occupational 
trends To what extent will the occupational life of the United States revert 
to those original trends’ 

3 Study current literature to obtain evidence regarding the soundness 
or unsoundness of the opinion that a smaller proportion of workers will en- 
gage m agriculture and manufacturing, and that larger proportions will find 
work in business and service occupations, and in the professions 

4 What is likely to be the trend m the farm population of the United 
States in the future? Why? 

5 Why is manufacturing likely to continue to be the most important 
form of occupational life in the United States? Is there any likelihood of its 
relative importance becoming less? 

6 Check the research studies of the National Education Association for 
further evidence regarding the need for more and better prepared teachers 
in the United States 

7. Make a first-hand study of the census data for 1950 and develop 
other relationships than those given in this chapter Compare them with the 
findings of various local occupational surveys 

8 Read several current articles dealing with the place of women in 
occupational life Refer to the Reader's Guide to Periodica! Literature for 
suggestions Compare your findiags with the conclusions presented in this 
chapter 

9 Read over the social security legislation of the United States (See 
the World Almanac ) To what extent does this legislation provide an answer 
to the problems of older workers indicated here? 

10 The New York Times Index lists many news items, articles, and dis- 
cussions dealing with current changes in the American economic system 
From a reading of these draw a conclusion about ihe form of economic life 
this country will develop What influence will this form of business life have 
upon occupational training and opportunities? 
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along with increase and decrease in employment which accompany varia- 
tions in the quantity of business activity Under free enterprise, more- 
over, it is less easy to determine the trend of occupational life because 
it depends on the buying trend of the entire population, rather than a 
set plan worked out in advance by a segment of society with the consent, 
it is hoped, of the rest of the population Society, in the period as far 
ahead as it can reasonably be studied, will be unquestionably a combina- 
tion of government control and free enterprise To the extent to which 
enterprise is arbitrarily controlled, if not owned by the government. 
Its course can be planned To the extent to which the American people 
encourage or even tolerate free enterprise, it will be largely a matter of 
figuring out the changes m the desires of the whole population 

This brief discussion has not attempted to present the desirability of 
either point of view Rather, it has tried to point out that there are 
advantages and disadvantages to both, that in accepting the advantages 
of one procedure there must be open mindedness in being willing to 
accept its disadvantages, and that the course taken will determine the 
nature of occupational life in the period ahead 

CONCLUSION 

Regardless of the type of economic system developed, it is evident 
that occupational Me — especially business occupational life — is becom- 
ing more specialized Yet this very fact makes too early specialization 
undesirable, for as the specialization becomes more minute, it must 
be based on a firmer basic understanding of the nature of the work 
Thus specialized techniques must be learned on the job even more than 
formerly Business workers will become clerks, salesmen, and managers 
in the overwhelming majority of cases When they get on the job, they 
will develop skills unique to their firm and to the particular group of 
customers that the firm may have If teachers attempt to give students 
highly specialized job training or attempt to make them believe that such 
training will be uniquely valuable to them, a disservice will be done If 
teachers can give students an understanding of how the total process of 
business operates and make them see why it is important for them to 
understand this process m relation to each particular job they may ob- 
tain, then teachers will be making these persons keen, understanding 
business men and women In this way, business education will truly 
become an educational factor m our contemporary Me 



CHAPTER IX 


Business Occupations 


Business is one of the major segments of occupational life More people 
are employed in business than m any other occupation grouping except 
manufacturing and farming The United States Census does not have a 
special classification of those engaged in business occupations because 
of the wide diversity of types of work Some are classified as managers, 
some as clerical workers, and some as service workers Nevertheless, it is 
not difficult with a fair degree of validity to isolate those who usually 
would be regarded as having business occupations Table 5 gives these 
data 

These data are compilations of occupational groups and necessarily, 
therefore, approximations Many managerial workers are also clerical 
workers, for example, and even more are engaged in some selling Some 
sales workers also are clerical workers This is inevitable in an area 
of service in which there are few specific trades Thus the census 
statisticians believe that clerks in stores are usuall) better classed as 
sales workers Nevertheless, some of them are no doubt office clerks 
It was found difficult to segregate wholesalers, and retailers might often 
be classed more correctly as managers than as sales workers Even an 
occasional secretary is more correctly classed as an office manager 
than as a stenographer These figures must, therefore, be used with 
caution In spite of this, these data are for most purposes more reliable 
than those obtained from local sur>c>s, inasmuch as the census statis 
ticians are at least aware of these difficulties, while local surve>ors often 
blithely ignore them 
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SURVEYS OF BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

There have been hundreds of local and regional surveys of business 
occupations There also have been a few national surveys Some of these 
surveys were organized for purposes other than determining training 
needs They have, nevertheless, indirectly contributed to the better 
understanding of the nature of business occupations Many of the local 
surveys are, however, ill conceived and mere imitations of national 
surveys Some of them vary so greatly from the evidence found elsewhere 
that little significance can be placed upon their meaning 

Suppose, for example, an office worker is asked whether he is a book- 
keeper or an accountant There may be a strong tendency for hun to 
call himself an accountant m order to increase his personal prestige 
Again, m many of these surveys, persons are asked which subjects they 
would have found most useful if they had taken them in high school 
A tremendous number mention bookkeeping and shorthand Do they 
just think these subjects would have been useful to them, or do they 
really know? In many cases, they wish to blame incomplete formal 
training for their failure to do their jobs well m the first place What 
weight can be given to the judgment of a person who does not know 
the content of these subjects in determining whether such subjects 
would have been useful to him on hts job7 How effectively do business- 
men think through the answers to the questions? When businessmen 
say they are not interested in specialized skills, is it because they do not 
realize how much they would miss these skills if their employees did 
not have them, or is it because the skills are really not necessary? 

When employers say that the outstanding deficiency of employees is 
inadequate character training, do they mean just that, or do they mean 
that the employees are not as pliable to their wishes as they would 
like them to be? Some retailing establishments put their potential execu- 
tives through a gruelling experience of bard work and long hours They 
are able to obtain workers at low salaries because their policy of 
advancing employees to executive positions is know n, and some persons 
have eventually worked up into well-paid positions Should the school 
give training that will make people walling to accept this situation? 
The answer is no simple “yes” or “No " Yet, for the most part, local 
surveys ha\e failed to discriminate among the questions that they ask 
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TABLE 5 Estimated Number and Per Cent of Workers in 
Business Occupations in 1960 and Stated Number and 
Per Cent of Workers in 1940 



1000 


10W 



A umber 1 1 

'er Cent 1 

A umber Per Cent' 

Managers 

6 329 000 

31 0 

S 624 845 

32 1 

Accountants 

612 000 

3 0 

210 340 

1 0 

bookkeepers and cashiers 

1 122 000 

5 5 

641 058 

5 7 

Total of accountants hook 

keepers and cashiers 

1 734 000 

8 5 

851 398 

7 6 

Typing — stenographic workers 

2 040 000 

10 0 

1 0o7,880 

0 4 

Clerical workers except office 
machine operators 

5 100 000 

25 0 

2 625 592 

23 2 

Office machine operators 

308 000 

1 5 

59 738 

5 


a 406 000 

26 5 

2 68a 330 

23 7 

Sales workers 

4 896 000 

24 0 

3 07j 086 

27 2 

Total in business occupations 

°0 400 000 

100 0 

11 294 545 

too 0 

Total employ ed 

67 000 000 

SO 4 

44 883 0S3 

25 7* 


1 Per cent of total in bui ness occupation* 

* Per cent of all employed in business occupations 


The data m Table 5 and other tables derived from the census figures 
do not exactly follow the census classifications For example, account 
ants and auditors have been subtracted from professional workers and 
listed among business workers It is recognized that quite possibly not 
all managerial workers have a major business function In the census, 
stenographers and bookkeepers are classed as clerical workers Here 
these workers have been subtracted from clerical workers, and therefore 
the total given for clerical workers m these tables will be smaller than 
that indicated in the census figures No apology is made for this pro- 
cedure It is desirable and indeed necessary for this analysis However, 
an explanation is needed for those who wish to make more detailed 
comparisons with government census data 
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nature of his local community, and it gives him relationships with the 
local businessmen that might otherwise be difficult to obtain Such 
surveys also make the businessman aware not only of the difficulties 
of the high school, but also of the very considerable contributions that 
the school is rendering Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity has developed a set 
of questionnaire forms that can be used by business teachers to survey 
the local employment situation The teacher is consequently spared the 
arduous work of perfecting his own survey instrument 

The judgments presented in this book are in large measure distilled 
from numerous surveys of local communities A list of some important 
surveys in business occupations is given at the close of this chapter 

SHIFTS IN WORKERS WITHIN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

It is quite remarkable that there have been such minor shifts within 
business occupations, considering the rather considerable increase in all 
business occupations The relative per cents of increase for stenog 
raphers, bookkeepers, and even clerical workers are not significant The 
relative increase in the proportion of accountants (though they are a 
small proportion of the entire group) can be explained by the great 
increase in recording required taxation procedures The number of 
office machine operators increased significantly However, the total 
number is still rather small, and the justification for specialized mastery 
training in the operation of these machines in other than the larger 
vocational schools may well be questioned To what extent the slight 
increases and decreases in the number of managerial workers and enter 
pnsers are caused by changing shifts in opportunities for enterprise and 
to what extent these shifts are caused by tabulation procedure is not 
clear Much of the remainder of this chapter will consider each of these 
occupations in detail 


SHORTHAND 

As Table 6 shows, there was a measurable increase in the number of 
stenograph, c workers from 1940 to I960 There are now just oter two 
million typing stenographic workers in the United States Tins shows 
that the school can continue to count rather strongly on stenography 
as a major area of employment Inasmuch as the great majority 
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in order to determine the specific nature of the answer This, to be sure, 
is a very difficult thing to do 

Is anyone who does any kind of record keeping a bookkeeper? Is he 
only the person who actually does double-entry bookkeeping, using the 
bookkeeping training received in school? When should it be decided that 
a students training in stenography is wasted? If he has not found a 
stenographic job after three months? After a year’ Suppose there is a 
sudden drop in employment? Should the school be condemned for 
having trained persons for stenography merely because the employment 
situation is unsatisfactory? Suppose a typist takes a bit of longhand 
dictation once or twice a day — is he a stenographer 9 Neither the census 
nor local surveys answer these questions satisfactorily The information 
of the census, however, is at least disinterested, whereas some of the 
local surveyors set out to prove a point Under the conditions presented 
above, this is not too difficult 


TABLE 6 Per Cent of Workers in Business Compared 
to All Employed Workers Estimated for 
1960 and Stated in 1950 and 1940 


Occupation 

10CO 

1950 

mo 

Managerial workers 

9 4 

— 

8 0 

Accountants and auditors 


Bookkeepers and cashiers 


7 

I 4 

Stenographic workers 

3 0 

* * 

Ck„„l rrorkera except office machine operator. 
UUice machine workers 

7 G 

7 9 

5 8 

Sales workers 



* 


7 0 


Total in business occnpat.ons as a per cent ot 
all emplojed workers 

30 4 

29 1 

25 7 


fill *^ eSe ^ e ® ciencies > l° ca l surveys can if properly used, help 

hif»h snN ^ *? 1Cture trainjn g needs that the high school and post- 
tn JT ^ USmeSS trammg faciliUes must re nder It ,s often desirable 
cond„rtp P /, l0Cal l UrVey ° f fausmess education When a survey is well 
other fnn * 3Ve reSU ' ts Slm, ^ ar t0 those already known, and also 

ge values It makes the investigator himself more aware of the 
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increasing employment of women As will be indicated in detail later, 
bookkeeping functions are bemg broken down into more specialized 
jobs Moreover, in spite of mechanization, the number of bookkeeping 
and accounting workers will probably tend to increase, though not in 
proportion to the total population, because the increasing complexity 
of the tax structure and the ramifications of the economy make more 
record keepmg a necessity 


CLERICAL WORKERS 


The outstanding increase m numbers of workers m business occupa 
tions is in the clerical occupations In 1930, 3 37 per cent of those 
gainfully employed were clerks, in 1950, 8 2 per cent were so employed 1 
Of the 4,357,489 clerical workers not otherwise classified m 1950, 
it is surprising to note that only 142,066 or fewer than 4 per cent were 
definitely office machine operators Unless the census figures are com 
p’etely erroneous, this blasts the notion that business students who do 
not go in for bookkeeping, stenography, or sales training in the high 
schools should be given office machine training of a specialized form 
The evidence indicates that less than one out of 20 clerical workers 
make job skill use of an office machine Undoubtedly many clerks not 
classified as office machine operators make use of, and need acquaint 
anceship skill on, the more common office machines, such as the type- 
writer, adding machine, and one of the vanous forms of duplicating 
machines But except for those who make some use of the typewriter, 
it is quite likely that they classified themselves for census purposes as 
office machine operators if they made really specialized job use o one 


of these machines , , . , 

For those who are likely to go into clerical it oik, therefore, the school 
can justify familiarity with those office machines that are quite widely 
used as a basis for occupational use on ■he job Hottever, of those who 
are classified as office machine operator, 82 per cent ate women, is 
IS further evidence that it ts less desirable to gite spcc.al.zcd office- 


machine training to roan) boys 

The increased proportion of clerks shows that the number of mm 
specialized workers m business occupations is cons an y 
vast majonty of busmess workers are general clerks ™ 
managerial workers Specific job training in school ts still given 
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of the workers m stenographic occupations are young women, this field 
of service will probably continue to be, because of the rapid turnover, 
the best single occupation for the employment of young women in 
urban areas The slight decrease in the percentage of stenographers as 
compared with all others m busmess occupations is not significant 
It is interesting to note that there has been a very slight increase in 
the number of male stenographers In 1930, only 3 1 per cent of all 
stenographers were males, ra 1950, 5 6 per cent were males In 1940, 
the first time since the Census began to give data on stenographic 
occupations, the trend toward the feminization of stenographic occupa 
tions was reversed This may be because some young men, temporarily 
employed as typists, were included m this category 

The implications of these figures, so far as the schools are concerned, 
are that teachers should continue to encourage a considerable number 
of students with the right kind of personality and intelligence to begin 
their business careers as stenographers 

BOOKKEEPING 

There has been little change in the proportion of workers in book- 
keeping occupations In 1930, 2 09 per cent of all those engaged in 
occupational life were bookkeepers and accountants, in 1940, this had 
decreased to 1 9 per cent Here is tangible evidence of the extent to 
which machine bookkeeping has probably resulted m a decrease in the 
number of workers because of job efficiency However, by 1960, taxa 
tion problems had evidently created an increased volume of work for 
the percentage of bookkeepers had risen considerably 

Even in accounting there was an increase in the proportion of women 
Accounting however, is an occupational area that is still rather difficult 
for women to enter In bookkeeping occupations, the trend toward 
mechanization has been marked and has resulted in a relative stabiliza 
tion in the total number of routine workers and an increase in the 
number of professional workers, that is, accountants This evidently 
has not been the case in stenographic occupations where mechanization 
has had little measurable influence in stabilizing the number of those 
emplojed 

There should continue to be a considerable number of positions avail 
able ra bookkeeping because of the rather high turnover caused by 
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include the hundreds of thousands of managers and clerks who do a 
considerable amount of selling If these were included among sales 
workers, the number would be over five million Of sales workers, about 
34 per cent are women, whereas in 1930, 17 per cent were women 
These figures give no indication of the numerous types of work con- 
ducted under the label of sales worker This problem will be discussed 
m more detail in Chapter XXI on distributive education 

There is a strong trend toward self service stores which employ more 
clerks, such as checkers, weighers, and stock clerks, but fewer sales- 
people In the long run, however, the number of sales workers will 
contmue to grow, though not to the same degree as in the past 

Though much improvement in sales training has taken place because 
of the George Deen Act and the George-Barden Act, this area of tram 
mg is still inadequately served in most secondary schools and colleges 

MANAGERIAL WORKERS IN BUSINESS 

The number of managerial workers required by economic enterprise 
is high The proportion of such workers who have significant business 
responsibilities, according to the census data, is close to 5 per cent of 
the labor force This omits all technical managers and all owners and 
managers of distributive enterprise Technicians are grouped under 
professional workers Craftsmen, or operators, as well as owners and 
managers of sales services are grouped under the category of clerical, 
sales, and kindred workers Even more important, the 5 million farm 
owners, tenants, and managers are listed separately One of the major 
reasons for unsuccessful farms is poor management and failure to follow 
good business practice These have often been more significant than lack 
of skill in farming technique 

Thus it can be seen that while no exact figures of the number of 
managerial workers can be obtained, the proportion of such workers in 
the total labor force is quite large The ability of these workers to use 
wise management practices in their enterprises may be the ley to the 
degree of success of our economic system Anything business training 
m the schools can do to help develop better management for American 
business enterprise will have profound influence on the economic wel- 
fare of all 
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very unsubstantial basts m these occupations There is little scientific 
evidence that those who have taken general clerical training programs 
m high schools do better as general clerks than those who did not have 
that training Some of the studies, in fact, indicate that those who have 
had clerical training m high school do not do as well on the job as those 
who have not had clerical training in school The reason for this, how- 
ever, is probably that those who took the clerical cumculums were 
negatively selective in the first place Inasmuch as these programs tend 
to attract a poorer caliber of students, these do not do as well on the 
job later as the superior students who have not had specific clerical 
training 

Although it has not been proved, there is little reason for doubting 
that a well-organized, well planned, and intelligently earned through 
clerical practice training program will fit a student for general clerkship 
better than no training Nevertheless, the specific job value is not com 
parable to that in stenographic work, for example, wherein stenographic 
training is a sine qua non 

The reason for the great growth in the number of clencal workers 
is the increasing intricacy of modem economic life The use of additional 
labor saving machinery, plus more efficient office procedures, may slow 
down the increase for some tune The dial telephone has reduced the 
number of telephone operators and the teletype has made the old time 
telegraph operator a rare occupation Nevertheless, all indications point 
to an increased proportional number of clerical workers Women now 
outnumber men, and the evidence shows that this situation will probably 
continue, though more promotional opportunities still tend to be given 
to men 

SELLING OCCUPATIONS 

Selling continues to predominate as an outstanding business occupa- 
tion The slight decrease in the proportion of sales vi orkers indicated in 
Table 5 is probably not a true indication of the trend As was pointed 
out previously, the census figures for 1930 and 1950 are not exactly 
comparable in all categories Some of those classed as sales workers «n 
1930 were placed in other groupings in 1950 

There are now almost four million sales workers, and this does not 
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will turn to marriage because they cannot obtain gainful employment 
Another possibility is that occupational opportunities may be so poor 
in the future that marriage will be possible only if women can round 
out their husbands’ meager incomes with earnings of their own 


table 7 Per Cent of Men and Women in Occupational Groups 
in 1950 and 1940 



1950 


1940 

Occupational Group 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Farm Group 

Farm managers farmers, 
and farm laborers 

916 

84 

94 2 

58 

Industrial Group 





Manufacturers craft op 
eratives, and laborers 

84 9 

15 I 

862 

13 8 

Household workers 

52 

94 8 

56 

94 4 

Service workers 

55 4 

44 6 

44 0 

560 

Professional workers 

(except those classified 
elsewhere) 

69 3 

30 7 

70 0 

30 0 

Teachers 

25 5 

74 5 

24 4 

75 6 

Business Group 

Managers, clerical 
workers, sales workers, 
etc 

60 8 

39 2 

68 3 

317 

Not reported 

61 9 

381 

59 0 

41 0 

All Occupational Groups 

72 0 

28 0 

75 2 

24 8 


Increasing Proportion of Married Women in Business The proportion 
of married women has increased in practically every business occupa- 
tion In the period between 1920 and 1930 the proportion of married 
women in clerical work rose from around 10 to around 20 per cent, and 
by 1950 it had risen well over 25 per cent Even in stenography, an 
occupation long considered a steppingstonc to marriage, over 20 per 
cent of the women were married The war, no doubt, greatly magnified 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


In the 80-year period from 1870 to 1950, the proportion of women 
of sixteen years of age and over engaged m gainful employment increased 
from 14 per cent to about 28 per cent This shows that there has been a 
marked change in attitude about women working outside their homes 
There has been, moreover, a greatly increased demand for workers in 
occupations for which women seem to be especially fitted, such as 
clerical occupations 


This tendency for women to become more or less permanent members 
of the labor force does not seem to be a transitional economic condition 
It is a basic development resulting from social-economic conditions and 
in turn, causing major social-economic changes It probably will con 
trnue, and women will continue to form increasingly larger proportions 
of the American labor force In 1930, 23 6 per cent of the total labor 
force was composed of women, by 1950, this had risen to 27 4 per cent 
The decline in birth rate, urbanization, and the easing of housework — 
brought about by smaller houses and by the use of mechanical devices 
m the home — have all contributed to this tendency 

The trend is even more striking in business occupations where the 
proportionate increase of employed women was greater than for the 
entire labor force The proportion of women increased between 1930 
and 1950, particularly among clerks and sales workers, though there 
was a slight increase of men among stenographers as noted above 
Among managerial workers the proportion of women has not increased 
significantly It is in fact the unusual woman who becomes a managerial 
worker m business Equality of opportunity seems to exist only m 
some of the distributive occupations, and it is, therefore, in this type 
of pursuit that the ambitious young woman will find her best opportunity 
ven ere, the traditional attitude that commercial work is more suited 
to men than to women has by no means broken down 

Will Women Increasingly Advance to Higher Positions? Can women 
orce t eir way into those higher business and professional positions 
m w ic men still predominate, or will they create new occupational 
openings for themselves? Failing in both these possibilities, will they be 


3 ^ ormer generation took jobs because they had no 
suitable opportunities for marriage It may be that the girls of tomorrow 
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this increase There probably has been a reduction in the proportion 
of married women in business occupations in the postwar period, but 
the long term trend seems to be one of indifference on the part of busi 
nessmen to the marital status of their women employees During the war 
period, it was found that marriage just as often is a stabilizing influence 
as it is a detriment m making women effective clerical workers This 
tendency for women to continue to work after they are married should 
justify a more extended period of job training than has been given m 
the past It will also increase the proportion of older women m busmess, 
thus necessitating a reorganization of the occupational structure 
Greater Percentage of Girls Enrolled in Business Courses Is Justified 
In 1950, about 40 per cent of those engaged in busmess occupations 
were women, while two-thirds or more of those taking busmess courses 
in high school were girls In stenography, however, the key occupation 
for which busmess training is given m high school, 93 4 per cent of 
those employed were women, similarly, in bookkeeping, clerical, and 
selling occupations, a large percentage of the jounger workers were 
women It is obvious, therefore, that the greater percentage of girls 
enrolled m busmess is justified 


JUNIOR WORKERS IN BUSINESS 

In the last twenty years, junior workers have generally been eliminated 
from busmess occupations on a full time basis This same tendency 
has been true of all occupational life For example, in the period from 
1930 to 1950, the proportion of boys fourteen to nineteen >ears old in 
the labor force fell from 40 to 31 per cent, and the proportion of girls 
employed m this age group fell to 20 per cent, contrary to the prevailing 
tendency for the employment of women to increase In spite of strong 
efforts to keep potential younger worker, in schoo , the war period 
changed thin ritual, on temporanly, but there ts little doubt that the 
beginning age of employment will be raised (wisely or unwise y, acco 
mg to varied opinion) tn accordance with the advancement of educa- 
tional standards and the strengthening of child labor legislation 

The proportion of younger workers in business ^ a ' 10ns “ " 
than that for other types of employment, indicating * a ' p ” 
.ess encouragement than industry to 1 

specialized job instruction should increasingly 
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table 8 Per Cent of Men and Women in Business Occupations 
in 1950 and 1940 


Occupation 

1950 

1940 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Managerial workers 

86 5 

13 5 

89 0 

110 

Accountants 

85 2 

14 8 

91 7 

83 

Bookkeepers and cashiers 

21 9 

78 1 

32 9 

67 1 

Stenographers 

56 

94 4 

66 

93 4 

Clerical workers 

53 6 

46 4 

648 

35 2 

Sales workers 

66 1 

33 9 

74 0 

26 0 

Total tn business occupations 61 0 

39 0 

68 0 

32 0 


TABLE 9 Major Occupational Grouping of Young Workers, 1950 


Males 

occupation 


Ages per cent 
14-17 18-20 


Females 

occupation 


Ages percent 

14-17 18-20 


Professional managerial. 


etc 18 

Clerical and kindred 
workers 4 7 

Sales workers 13 8 

Craftsmen etc 167 

Private household 
workers 0.2 

Other service workers 73 

Farm laborers (paid) 12 0 

Farm laborers unpaid 
family workers 25 7 

Other laborers 13 g 

Not reported 3 g 


73 

83 
77 
37 4 

01 

4.9 

102 

96 
13 0 
13 


Total 


Professional managerial 
etc 

Clerical and kindred 
workers 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen etc 
Private household 
workers 

Other service workers 
Farm laborers (paid) 
Farm laborers unpaid 
family workers 
Other laborers 
Not reported 


31 82 

161 45 3 

20 3 8 8 

112 152 

168 51 

14 7 114 

3 3 1-5 

77 1 9 

1 4 07 

54 1.9 


Total 


Chnrnrtlwilt l ** e ^' erLSUS Current Population Reports Population 

Sr"*"* ChM ™ *»■> Youth 1950” Sene, P 20, No 32 December 4 
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later years of the training period Practically no workers in the age 
group 14 to 17 are bookkeepers, stenographers, or even typists Book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting belong in the later jears of high 
school, and some persons contend with considerable supporting evidence 
from job data, that such training should be given only on a post high- 
school level At one tune, elementary business training was regarded 
as a means of preparation for the routine occupations entered by junior 
business workers This aim is no longer stressed However, the subject 
still provides the best available preparation for junior business occupa- 
tions, even as it is taught today In fact, the more mature students will 
probably be far more insistent that the training offered is worth while, 
this is especially true when they are compelled by law to remain in 
school until comparative maturity 


OLDER WORKERS IN OCCUPATIONAL LIFE 

As in the case of younger workers, there was also a marked decrease 
m the number of older workers in the labor force For men 65 >ears 
and over, the decline between 1930 and 1950 was from 54 to 42 per 
cent There was also a slight decline for women 65 >ears and over m 
the labor force, though the general tendency was for a larger percentage 
of women to continue in employment The reduced proportion of workers 
65 years and over is continued evidence of the trend toward earlier 
retirement from the labor force Social security legislation has without 
doubt strengthened this trend 

In the decade from f940 to 1950, the population over 65 years 
increased 37 per cent, whereas the number under 65 ' <KC Onl >' 13 
per cent Now over 12 million people have passed their sisty Bill birth- 
day (one m twelve) At the beginning of the century, only one n 
twenty-five was 65 or over Among this group there are 100 men to 
116 women Two-thtrds of the men are married but oB t one-th rd of 
the women are married Of those 65 and over, 40 per of .he men 
were m the labor foree, but only 8 per cent of die "™ cn 

The failure to use the services of ibose 65 and o r 
is often unfortunate Even though they are finanoalt 
situation far from typical, they require means ° ” 5 and 70 who 

This is particularly ™ Business has an obhga 

in large numbers, are active, neaimy. 
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table 10 Per Cent Distribution of Employed Persons in the Major 
Occupational Groups by Age and Sex, United States, April, 1951 


Age 

Total 65 

Major occupational group em years 

ployed 14 19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45 54 55-64 and 
years years years years years years o\er 


TOTAL EMPLOYED MALES 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 


Professional and technical 


workers 

71 

03 

56 

94 

83 

66 

56 

52 

Farmers and farm managers 
Managers, officials, and pro- 

94 

26 

57 

68 

9 1 

10 9 

13 3 

20 0 

prietors, excluding farm 

12 3 

08 

35 

9 1 

14 7 

113 

157 

163 

Clerical workers 

63 

66 

10 I 

69 

60 

52 

56 

3 9 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and 

56 

118 

43 

63 

54 

44 

42 

56 

kindred workers 

19 6 

42 

15.9 

2! 4 

214 

22.0 

21 0 

153 

Operatives 

210 

202 

303 

259 

21.2 

16 9 

15 8 

100 

Private household workers 
Service workers, excluding 

01 

06 

— 


01 

01 

02 

03 

private households 

56 

7 2 

43 

33 

43 

59 

80 

113 

Farm laborers and foremen 
Laborers, excluding farm and 

41 

26 3 

58 

23 

2 I 

23 

21 

40 

mine 

8.9 

19 1 

13 7 

82 

68 

76 

86 

76 


TOTAL EMPLOYED FEMALES 100 0 100 0 100 0 


Professional and technical 
workers 100 12 

Farmers and farm managers 11 01 

Managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors, excluding farm 5 8 02 

Clerical workers 27 6 35 0 

Sales workers 7 j j 2 3 

Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers j _2 07 

Operatives 209 12g 

Private household workers JQ 3 18 1 

Service workers, excluding 
private households 12 0 13 6 

Farm laborers and foremen 3 4 yjy 


Laborers, excluding farm and 
mme 0.5 09 


113 

02 

13 

46.9 

50 

1 1 
18 4 
42 

8 A 
2.0 

0.9 


100 0 100 0 100 0 

10 7 10 6 103 
10 09 19 

45 7 1 84 

323 23 6 20 6 

5 3 73 7 6 

13 12 10 

23 6 25 0 203 

6 6 8.8 12 1 

10.8 114) 12 6 
31 37 40 

0.4 0 A 0 8 


100 0 100 0 


10 4 95 

20 34 

9 1 147 

12 1 73 

70 68 

0.8 2.7 

20.2 10.2 
163 243 

17-4 16 6 
42 4 1 

02 


re2po7uIaV,on a w ed ?** OTpp,ied by Burca “ ° f the Census from the Cur- 
Bulletln Mclronol t r 'r*™ sub,ect to S 2 m P ,ln S variation. From the Statistical 
liulietin. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. October. 1951 
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decrease more rapidly among managerial workers as the age increased 
also remained true in 1950 as m 1930 

The number and proportion of young workers decreased sharply 
between 1930 and 1950, but the proportion of workers 65 jears old and 
over in both clerical and managerial occupations was a little larger than 
it had been m 1930. This is contrary to the trend for all occupations 
indicated in the preceding paragraph and seems to mdicate a longer 
occupational life for workers in business occupations than in other 
Helds 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC STATUS OF BUSINESS WORKERS 

Those in business occupations are often referred to as “white-collar 
workers” As a group they are not class couscous This may be 
attributed to the personal relation that ousted between cIer.cal wotl.ets 
and their employers until recent years There is, however, a tendency 
for to group to organ®, and if to comes to pass, the group as a 
whole may be able to exert mote mfluenee on the economic We of the 

'Ttotoer members of the labor force, clerical workers are de- 
pendent on others for the opportunity to make a livmg The 
fs hardly sufficient to attain a moderate standard of hvmg betas lower 
than the salary of craftsmen and kindred workers >e. 
compute mote years o, "w 

pational group except profe * ” ' Them onllook on life, therefore, 

little opportunity to and profK s,onal men and is 

h"by t hazard ^>1 unemplo^n, and the possibility 

X"- - : is---. - srrz; 

Torce They form a social Vlarge share of the taxes, 

respects from the clerical workers and dctcrim „e the 

do the emplojing d ‘ r ^'J ^ ^/standards of living of ihesc 

“ ^ ± - — 
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tion to the community and an opportunity for itself to secure useful 
employees m this age bracket. This is particularly true of the women in 
this age group, who are often even more m need of employment than 
the men of that age Such employment would require special attention 
and a thoughtful training or retraining program, but carefully worked- 
out procedures for the wise employment of those 65 years and over 
would lead to considerable economic and social benefit, not only for 
the aged but for the entire community 

DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS WORKERS BY AGE 

As would be expected there is an uneven distribution of workers in 
business occupations at different age levels In 1930, the largest group 
of clerical workers was composed of persons from 18 to 24 years old, 
but by 1950 the largest number was in the age group 25 to 34 This 
was in part caused by the tendency for women to remain in employ- 
ment for a longer period of tune The peak age of employment of 
women stenographers is still in the age group of 18 to 24, but Table 11 
indicates that over 60 per cent of all stenographers are over 24 Though 
it does not show m the table, over 50 per cent of all stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries are over 30 years old 

table 1 1 Age of Women Stenographers in 1950 


Age Group Number Per Cent 


Under 18 14,437 i 0 

3 8 to 24 566,112 37 7 

25 to 34 435,406 29 0 

35 44 263,031 17 5 

45 to 54 158,020 10 5 

55 to 64 53 503 3 6 

° ver 6 5 10,581 0 7 


To,aI 1,501,090 100 0 


The tendency for the proportion of men to decrease more rapidly 
among clerical workers with increased age continued in 1950 as it had 
in 93 , and the reverse tendency for the proportion of women to 
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limitations, so that they will be content with lesser jobs, rather than 
make futile efforts to obtain positions that are unquestionably beyond 
their grasp? 

What forms of guidance should be given to girls who aspire to 
managerial work? Granted that they have the capacity to undertake this 
work, will the business community be willing to give them the oppor 
tumty to prove it? These and similar questions must be answered more 
or less definitely before progress can be made in offering guidance 
about job sequences and promotional opportunities 

THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

While the growth in numbers of workers in business may not be so 
rapid in the period ahead as it has been m the period through which 
we have passed, there is little doubt that large numbers of workers 
will be needed m all busmess occupations The notion that such occupa 
patrons as that of the stenographer will be eliminated is absurd Similarly, 
while the form of record keeping and accounting may change, the num 
bers of workers required in this area will continue to be large Even if 
far more socialization should develop than can now be contemplated, 
large numbers of sales workers will be needed All observing people 
recognize that, by and large, goods and services are not bought — they 
are sold, and by painstaking effort Moreover, promotional opportam 
ties will probably be as great and possibly even greater in the future than 
they have been in the past 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Study Chapter V 1 ! of Lyon s Education for Buttness (“What Business 
Says It Wants — Indirect Expressions ) to determine its conclusions in regard 
to the occupational status of bookkeepers stenographers, salesmen and 
general office workers Compare L>ons conclusions with those given in 
this chapter 

2 Make a table for the business occupations in >our state in 1950 
similar to the table on page 120 Compare jour results with this table. Explain 
them 

3 Read Nichols s Commercial Education In the High School to determine 
his conclusions in regard to office and safes workers. Compare Nichols s 
ideas with those given here and in L)On s book 
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workers and clerical workers is likely to increase rather than decrease 
as our economic system becomes even more complex 

SHOULD l OCATIONAL TRAINING BE DEFERRED * 

Figures clearly justify the present tendency to defer vocational tram 
mg inasmuch as the best opportunity for advancement in many occupa 
tions occurs long after the student has left secondary school The schools 
should perhaps offer unspecialized training in addition to specific 
job training because the occupations into which students will enter 
five, ten and fifteen years after graduation cannot be forecast. Probably, 
too, a more adequate tjpe of adult education is needed 


JOB SEQUENCES IN BUSINESS 

Little adequate research on job sequences of business workers has 
been undertaken The reason for this is, ,n part, that such research is 
very 1 icu t to undertake In fact some careful observers say that there 
is no regu ar sequence of promotion in business occupations Tbe 
channels through which promotions are achieved are so varied that they 
defy any stgmdcant interprets., on Studies indicate that both clerical 
andselkng position, tend to have more promotional opportunity than 
an ? s ' e ”°P=Ph y This is probably due to tbe fact that 
with the Jf "f 1 < ’ ccupatl ° ns bnn E employees into closer contact 

b tef nf mao” 3re P, ° m0,c thOT is contrary to die 

and stenoaranT, Per,0nS P ° SS!b ' y a EeaCra " Dn “ >»° *6°. bookkeeping 

ft should be noted S ,hruhe d nred lrer promot,OIIa ' oppottumfy 

field and tai i predominance of women in the stenographic 
sate plot ^'r y r aUCr number 0f — W*- «K or 

wimirr^r^r ,hat mM b - ~ - — 

requires h pr ° mot,onal ° pp °'""'"’“ 

to more lucrative and “ h been dettmu "' d "*>ch jobs lead 

be done with th“ inF ' ih e employment in business what shall 

avenues that seem laf ° naatlon? Shall all students be guided into those 
be so guided 7 Can teache ° ?'° m0,ron7 S' 1311 onI y 'be bngbter students 

leaders? Should not sonJwork' ‘ ha ‘ ^ ' vJ1 beCOm ' : busmcss 

e workers be encouraged to recognize their 
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4 Male a table for the business occupations in your city m 1950 similar 
to the table on page 120 Compare it with the table on page 120 and with your 
results m problem 2 

5 What are the major types of sales occupations m business? 

6 What is the contribution of surveys of business education to better 
understanding of the needs of business’ What are the limitations’ 

7 What is the present occupational status of stenographers’ Of book- 
keepers’ Of clerical workers’ Of sales workers? 

8 What are the opportunities for managerial workers m business? Why 
is it more difficult to determine the number of managerial workers and tbeir 
opportunities m business life than for those of other business workers’ 

9 Is there a differentiation in the nature of work in business between 
men and women? 

10 To what extent is there a place for junior workers m business occupa 
tions’ 


11 What are the opportunities for older workers in business’ 

12. What is the social-economic status of business workers? 

13 Why are business workers often given a preferred status in spite of 
their relative income? 

14 What can be said about job sequences in business’ Why? 

t , a ne J on 1116 fu ture of business occupations, give a summary 
of the facts and understandings found ,n this chapter 
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CHAPTER X 


Guidance in Business Education 


Guidance is so important that adequate treatment of the topic would 
require far more space than is available m this book This chapter will 
be limited, therefore, to a brief summary of guidance problems and to 
suggestions for applications of guidance to business education 
In this discussion, guidance is regarded as that phase of the educa- 
tional process in which conscious, organized planning for the future is a 
pnmaiy, rather than a secondary purpose All effective education is 
vocational in so far as the knowledge acquired is useful for occupational 
hfe Likewise, all education has guidance value, but to look upon it as 
occupational guidance only (except philosophically) destroys the value 
of the concept of guidance for specific purposes 

High school students have a very limited understanding of occupa- 
tional opportunities Of the many thousands of occupations from which 
to choose, the great majority of boys selects such occupations as medi- 
cine, law, business (general), engineering, and aviation Girls, just as 
typically, select teaching, music, and stenographic work This limitation 
of choice shows the need for thorough occupational instruction, so as to 
make students aware of the many other vocations that have excellent 
possibilities for satisfactory living 

CURRENT CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE 

An early concept of guidance was that each person had specific talents 
that a guidance expert could detect and thereb> settle forever that 
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than none, for they give the guise of scientific procedures Guidance 
workers do not at present have a knowledge of the types of personal 
characteristics that are likely to result in success in various types of 
occupations Counseling procedures are still largely on. the rule-of thumb 
level In spite of this, however, there is enough information that, when 
used with common-sense techniques, should help young persons to 
select their vocations intelligently rather than accidentally or on the basis 
of some petty circumstance, such as knowmg someone who is interested 
in going into a certain occupation Young persons need help in choosing 
their vocations Guidance should be based upon adequate provision for 
exploratory programs Even after a program has been chosen and train- 
ing actually started, there should be opportunity for reconsideration to 
decide whether the choice has been a wise one 

There is little doubt that, at present, most guidance programs in the 
schools are defective Many persons go into guidance work because they 
think it is easy, or because it is a “new wrinkle ” Yet it must be obvious 
to everyone that provision for training without suitable guidance in- 
evitably will be wasteful In fact, in most cases, further job training can 
hardly be encouraged unless adequate procedures for guidance are 
coupled with this new training area 

GUIDANCE SHOULD BE CONTINUOUS 

Most people, probably, would be happy m any one of a number of 
occupations Vocational life is so complex, and individual characteristics 
are so diversified, that no scientific devices can guide a student to the 
one vocation that he can pursue most satisfactorily for the rest of his life 
Students must make their own decisions in such matters, and no choice 
should be regarded as final 

Unforeseen events may completely change a person's outlook Human 
life involves, as a rule, the need for making successive changes, there- 
fore, guidance m school should be a continuous process At present, 
no guidance service is available Ihat can help a student make all bis 
decisions, either occupational or nonoccupational 

Schools are organized so as to ensure that specific abilities arc devel- 
oped Guidance is needed at certain stages of a student’s career because 
the unspccializcd and unplanned activities of life do not provide him 
with a basis for making wise vocational decisions 
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person’s occupational problem This assumption argues that human 
beings have more or less fixed abilities and that occupations have definite 
requirements, neither of which is true Guidance procedures in school 
are now based upon the following concepts 

1 A person can be trained for many occupations Business, there 
fore, has found it desirable to adapt occupational opportunities to indi 
vidua! abilities rather than ask individuals to do all the adapting The 
normal person can fit into several, and possibly many, occupations 
equally well 

2 Nevertheless individuals do have differences in original capacity 
and in developed interests These should be taken into account in the 
selection of a vocation 


3 There is, moreover, an increasing specialization in all occupational 
life that makes it even more important than in previous periods to 
choose an occupation wisely, not only in the limited area of specialize 
tion but also in the general area of occupational interest 

4 It is taking longer to prepare for most occupations than it did 
in periods of less occupational specialization Most of this preparation 
is, however, of a general nature rather than aimed at a specific occupa 
tion The specific specialization usually requires a briefer period of 
training, and most of that must be acquired in connection with a par 
ticular job 

5 Admission to certain forms of occupational life is becoming in 
creasingly difficult because of union restrictions, license requirements 
and similar hurdles 


The school is, therefore, m a unique position to help the pros 
pectivc worker make a wise occupational choice 
. .?“' da ” Ce shouId not be arbitrary, dogmatic, or imposed It 

V» a visory and must aim to increasingly develop the person s 
ability to achieve self guidance 


LIMITATIONS OF GUIDANCC 

is do^rr! mf u miatl0n necdcd * or guidance is lacking It 

obtained rn " iff ! * < * irrcm economic system whether it can escr be 
procedure C C y Much can 1x5 don c, however, to improve present 
beine uvd ** C * ampIe the tooJs for individual study that -ire now 
bemg used are qu.te unreliable, in fact, in some cases, they are worse 
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fact that many occupations draw upon similar talents should be made 
clear Consideration should be given to evidences of natural ability and 
to correlation of acquired abilities Fundamental economic trends, such 
as the tendency toward increasing specialization and the paradox of the 
resulting need for more unspecialized training should be pointed out 
Detailed information should be given about the requirements, oppor- 
tunities, and difficulties of various business occupations 

In giving courses on occupational life, a sensible balance of subject 
matter should be maintained Obviously a considerable portion of time 
should be devoted to how school training of various types can prepare 
for work Possibly about one half the time might be given to the more 
common occupations If the course is given to business students, then 
the greater part of the time should be devoted to the more usual business 
occupations, but some consideration should be given to how these occu- 
pations are related to industrial and service occupations and to the 
professions Employer-employee relations and other problems of work 
life should also receive attention 

The form m which this information is presented should be determined 
by the use to be made of it For themselves, teachers need complete 
statistical data, but this material must be simplified and presented in 
such form that it will appeal to students Brief, attractively illustrated 
statements, less than half a dozen pages in length, serve students and 
their parents much better than longer statements 2 A short list of refer- 
ences should be added to such leaflets It is important to check the 
validity of information about occupations Often some authority makes 
a guess, this is quoted as an estimate, and then requoted as a truth Such 
misinformation placed in the hands of >oung persons can easily result 
m unwise occupational choice 

Some of the information associated with the second step in guidance 
can be imparted in the elementary school and in the junior high school, 
particularly in classes in elementary business training, where an occu- 
pational consciousness may be developed, and where spcci i- gui ancc 


courses should be offered 
The guidance course should be given toward the 


end of the junior 


•See (or example, Yo„ cs a S«", .r, £?£££ 

fished by the School Department of The Royal McBee rp 
New York 
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Vocational guidance is the phase of guidance with which this book is 
primarily concerned, although that is by no means the whole function of 
guidance The definition of this function, here accepted, is embodied 
in the frequently quoted statement 

Vocational guidance is the practice of assisting a person to choose an 
occupation, prepare for it, enter it, and progress m it 


FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE 


Among the functions of guidance arc 


Assembling information 
Imparting information 
Prognosticating aptitudes 
Counseling the student 


Placing the student in the school 
and in a job 

Following up to determine suc- 
cess of guidance 


These functions are not to be treated discriminately, nevertheless, 
though they overlap, they should be handled in at least three stages, as 
follows 


1 The development of general occupational consciousness, so that 
the student begins to consider the type of occupation that he would 
like to follow 

2 Prevocational guidance — helping the student to determine his 
choice 

3 Specific training for a given occupation 


Assembling Informal, on about Business Occupations A vast amouot 
of material on business occupations is available, much of it in profes- 
sional magazmes for teachers The Occupational Index, } which is 
annotated classified, and cumulative, is a valuable key to current 
literature From such sources, an adequate reference library may be 
tinne °f books on occupations in general, business occupa 

and bn" rC * a * et * topics as * abor legislation, child labor laws, wage- 
and hour laws, and social security legation 

cuidbn IT™ Inf0 ! m T n Impartln S information is the second step m 
dem ' M of ch “« be stressed, the complex 

ab °‘ tleS r “ ll " red f ° r occupations should be clarified, and the 


1 Occupational Index, Inc , 
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fact that many occupations draw upon similar talents should be made 
clear Consideration should be given to evidences of natural ability and 
to correlation of acquired abilities Fundamental economic trends, such 
as the tendency toward mcreasing specialization and the paradox of the 
resulting need for more unspecialized training should be pointed out 
Detailed information should be given about the requirements, oppor- 
tunities, and difficulties of various business occupations 

In giving courses on occupational life, a sensible balance of subject 
matter should be maintained Obviously a considerable portion of time 
should be devoted to how school training of various types can prepare 
for work Possibly about one half the time might be given to the more 
common occupations If the course is given to business students, then 
the greater part of the time should be devoted to the more usual business 
occupations, but some consideration should be given to how these occu- 
pations are related to industrial and service occupations and to the 
professions Employer-employee relauons and other problems of work 
life should also receive attention 

The form m which this information is presented should be determined 
by the use to be made of it For themselves, teachers need complete 
statistical data, but this material must be simplified and presented in 
such form that it will appeal to students Brief, attractively illustrated 
statements, less than half a dozen pages in length, serve students and 
their parents much better than longer statements 2 A short list of refer- 
ences should be added to such leaflets It is important to check the 
validity of information about occupations Often some authority makes 
a guess, this is quoted as an estimate, and then requoted as a truth Such 
misinformation placed in the hands of young persons can easily result 
in unwise occupational choice 

Some of the information associated with the second step in guidance 
can be imparted in the elementary school and in the junior high schoo , 
particularly in classes in elementary business training where an occu 
pational consciousness may be developed, and where specific guidance 


courses should be offered 
The guidance course should be given toward the 


end of the junior 


’See for example. You cs a Stcrtarj. Alpha Chapter Delta P. ^psTlon pub- 
lished by the School Department of The Royal McBce Corporation Port Chester, 


New York. 
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high school program and should be taught by one who has a broad 
acquaintance with business life Often a teacher who has taken courses 
in personnel or guidance, but who has had little or no actual business 
experience, is assigned to this task The knowledge he presents is, there- 
fore, inclined to be academic and unrealistic One of the several good 
vocational information tests that axe available should be used to help 
determine adequacy of learning 

Prognosticating Aptitudes An important aspect of any guidance pro- 
gram is the recognition of the differences between innate and acquired 
abilities and interests The degree of specialized ability should be deter- 
mined, although extremes of ability do not occur frequently On the 
other hand, specialized interests are common They must also be rec- 
ognized 

The chief means of analyzing pupils is by formal and informal testing 
General achievement and intelligence tests have considerable value, 
although recent research has shown that a person’s I Q cannot be deter- 
mined within a point or two Educators recognize the futility of making 
absolute judgments on the basis of one intelligence test, and are even 
not too dogmatic about the results of a combination of tests 
Aptitude tests should be utilized to the extent to which they ha\e been 
developed In the field of business education, however, aptitude tests 
(that is, tests that are primarily prognostic) have not been particularly 
successful Aptitude tests m business education are often nothing more 
than intelligence tests with special adaptations As a rule, their results 
are no more satisfactory than those that can be obtamed from good 
general intelligence tests Prognostic tests in shorthand and in typing 
have been developed that also attempt to determine one or more phases 
of a prospective student’s manipulative skill Thus far, the relation 
between the prognosis and success m schoolwork m these subjects, let 
alone on the job, has not been found very high The best of these tests 
are worth using though they may not be a much better means of 
prognosis than a general intelligence test, their use may stimulate interest 
and develop rapport 

In the wholly admirable zeal for definitely determining the relation 
of personality to job selection, many teachers and pupils alike have 
become prey to test makers whose products are little short of charlatan 
ism In recent years, certain educational opportunists have developed 
procedures for handwriting analysis, ink blot study, and facile check 
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lists which are supposed to indicate the testee’s best vocational goals 
Such mystical cure-alls are less helpful than tune tested patent medi- 
cines They are the nadir of scientific accuracy and little short of 
bump” reading methods of character analysis They are, m fact, worse 
because they attempt to produce positive results Some high-sounding 
analysis schemes unfortunately are taken seriously, although they are 
nothing more than half-baked ideas for making money and have only the 
slightest claim to scientific validity 
Undoubtedly, some tests of achievement, intelligence, and aptitude 
will show that many students will not succeed in a given occupation 
because of intellectual inadequacy, however, they will not reveal differ 
ences among individual students who have the same level of ability 
An estimate must aho be made of the student’s personality traits 
Teacher estimates, self rating methods, group conferences, and other 
procedures should be utilized Trade tests are more valuable in occupa- 
tional selection than they are m general guidance 
All the data obtained from the analysis of each student should be 
recorded on report forms Without adequate records, the work of guid- 
ance cannot be undertaken satisfactorily Only really useful facts should 
be recorded, otherwise the cumulation of information becomes confus 
tng and is likely to be discarded Records should be organized, therefore, 
so as to show their significance, and they should be cumulative, so that 
an increasing volume of information about each pupil may be recorded 
In setting up shop, some guidance specialists spend so much time 
accumulating records that they never get around to using them Vast 
quantities of useless data, gathered at great expense and effort, are 
periodically thrown away after having cluttered files for many years 
To give guidance without basic data, however, is difficult and time con- 
suming A minimum continuous record for every student will mclude 
personal data, school grades, personality indexes where evident, key 
test scores, and special problems Later placement and follow up records 
may be included The important thing is to keep the record as brief, as 
simple, and as accurate as possible It is useless, unfair and poor guid- 
ance to have a student in the fourth grade take a poorly administered 
intelligence test The results may plague him for the rest of his school 
Me, s unply because it is the only intelligence test he took and because 
teachers are foolish enough to take such carelessly accumulated results 
seriously 
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Counseling the Pupil The classroom teacher and the home teacher 
will probably serve as primary counselors for most pupils Increasingly, 
however, guidance is being delegated to a school counselor or staff of 
counselors Specialization enables the guidance officer to develop par- 
ticular techniques and to become more familiar with the record-keeping 
procedure Problem cases, of course, confront many counselors, in such 
cases psychiatrists render invaluable service 

Nevertheless, at all levels, the personal acquaintance of the teacher 
who has had a student in several classes is an invaluable aid that must 
not be overlooked In large schools, where a student has a new session 
or home teacher and five or more different class teachers each term, a 
basic element m good counseling is lost — the personal relationship but 
disinterested attitude of teachers who understand the pupil s personality 
as no test can reveal Provision can be made for personalized knowledge 
of each student by at least one teacher in every school if the adminis- 
tration will but plan for it Experts who must counsel a thousand stu 
dents lose the personal interest without which guidance can rarely suc- 
ceed No matter how perfect the records, they are generally futile if the 
guidance interview is limited to a ten minute session once a year, or 
even once a term 

Guidance procedures are not so perfect that they can be dehumanized 
No guidance expert, regardless of his good intentions, can spread his 
personal interest among several hundred students A well meaning 
teacher with the aid of a guidance expert can, however, easily give this 
personal understanding to thirty to fifty students for whom he alone is 
primarily responsible for the four year, or even three-year, period of 
high school training Naturally, each teacher must have limited but 
reasonable opportunity for selecting those students with whom he can 
establish the rapport that is such an essential preliminary to good 
guidance 

The guidance officer should have a realistic understanding of the 
classroom situation Frequently, being a specialist, he forgets the 
teacher s problems On the other hand, the counselor’s function is more 
than that of disciplinarian for the school or planner of the program of 
study Discipline and curriculum making are vital aspects of modem 
school life, but they should not be confused with guidance The three 
functions are interrelated, but the nature of each should be kept clearly 
in mind 
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Placement a Function of Vocational Guidance The difficulties of 
placement, which is one of the functions of vocational guidance, have 
already been partially discussed The fact that shorthand, typewriting 
and bookkeeping courses offer concrete occupational training magnifies 
the problem The inability to discriminate between students on the basis 
of prognostic tests and other procedures makes it difficult to eliminate 
undesirable tramees, and many are allowed to register who can benefit 
only slightly from commercial sublets 

Countless problems will be avoided if students are allowed to drop 
these courses as soon as they become aware of their unfitness Indeed, 
the number of drop-outs makes it increasingly imperative that the sec- 
ondary school provide other types of vocational training Only as other 
job-training opportunities are opened m the school can the less fit be 
kept away from business training Even then a large number of students 
will have to be made aware of the fact that the secondary school is not 
able to give them technical training 

Job placement is the responsibility of the school as well as of the 
student himself Frequently, one teacher is charged with this important 
task on a part time basis Whoever is responsible for placement should 
have definite contacts with prospective employers, should be free to 
leave the school building during school hours for conferences, and 
should make full use of other placement agencies The placement officer 
should also utilize the contacts that student make through acquaint- 
ances, friends, and relatives High-grade private employment agencies, 
government agencies, and the newspapers are valuable aids in place- 
ment 

The school is the logical placement agency, at least for the beginning 
job This is especially true w the middle-sized community where there 
is only one primarily vocational school, or a few schools each having a 
unique vocational objective If one of these schools is almost entirely 
concerned with specific training for business occupations and is located 
in the business district of the city, it is m an excellent position to carry 
on a placement program 

On the other hand, if the vocational training is carried on m fifty 
high schools scattered all over the city, businessmen will become bewil- 
dered in knowing where to look Policies will be varied, and as a result, 
confusion will arise Under such conditions it may be wise to set up a 
centrally located or, at least, a regional placement service within the 
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community These should be especially set up to meet the needs of 
students who, because of their limited background, require specialized 
attention 

The private, and particularly the public, employment services for 
several reasons do not render as efficient service as they might Some- 
times when the public services set up branch offices m the school, their 
work becomes more satisfactory so far as the school is concerned 
Governmental employment services seem to become ovcrmcchamzcd 
and concerned with the placement of large numbers of people in large 
enterprises There is little reason why this should be so, however, the 
fact remains that it is true 


There is no need for a feeling of competition or of duplication between 
placement services of the public schools and those of other agencies if 
the schools will limit their work to initial placement and subsequent 
follow up in the first levels of job experience This will be true especially 
if intelligent co-operative procedures arc worked out 
The Folio » up to Determine Whether Guidance Has Been Successful 
rhe placement officer should not neglect the follow-up, which offers 
a means of replanning the work of guidance and of helping the student 
to gam promotion in his job To the worker, the follow-up provides an 
impetus to work for advancement and a realization that someone is 
interested in him, it makes him conscious of the possibilities of advance- 
ment and provides adjustment should the initial job placement be un- 
satisfactory The follow up is important, also, to the employer, with 

whom the school should keep in dose touch 

follow i? US ^\ t ^ er ^T_ are many difficulties in maintaining an efficient 
salary 7“ f ° ll0W UP Sh ° U,d COncern with adequacy of 

tvo^nf l ° nal ° Pp0rtUnity ' gu,dancc in training leaders, and the 
types of preparation needed for special positions 

enough 6 He C * l “ dent maJce a wise occupational choice is not 

will always do*, t0 m ' tial P Iacement Some students 

most of ™ u and UBder ^able labor conditions, 
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that he uses his technical skills (his capital) as a basis for obtaining 
a job that pays better than the absolute minimum that is available for 
unskilled labor 

Certain students, nevertheless, will not, for any one of several possible 
reasons, find jobs for which they are fitted For that reason, the school 
must make opportunities available Then, too, students may be discour- 
aged from entering certain types of jobs, either because they are socially 
undesirable or because they may be blind alley jobs Sometimes they 
must rely upon an outside profit making agency, if the school cannot 
meet their need 

It should be realized that the school is set up not only to get jobs for 
students, but also to serve the community Businessmen, m making 
goods available to the community, are similarly rendering a service If, 
consequently, by giving them better workers the businessmen become 
more efficient, the community also benefits from the school’s placement 
and guidance of students 

When the school serves as a placement agency, it is in a better position 
to follow up its graduates on the job It is able to evaluate its teaching 
and make any adjustments m its program of studies that may be neces 
sary If the placement program is assigned to some other agency, even 
if this is a governmental service, the school may not so easily use this 
means of evaluating its training In either case, however, the school 
must maintain rather complete records of its products It will then be 
in a better position to evaluate the personality of the individual student 
and determine which aspects of his training and basic abilities have 
resulted m a certain degree of job efficiency Such records are not so 
well organized for this purpose in other placement agencies 

Placement Officer Should Attempt to Improve Techniques In under- 
taking the follow up of graduates and drop outs, the placement officer 
often comes to the conclusion that he can reduce the task to a formal 
survey by means of a questionnaire Such surveys have considerable 
value if well done, but to list the information, to give it to superiors, 
and to get it published m a current periodical is not enough When the 
follow up stops at this point, it is virtually useless, the guidance 
worker is diverted from more useful activities in order to gather data 
upon which to base the successful application of employment experience 

If the follow up serves as a basis for giving local recognition to nation- 
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ally known facts, it may be useful to a limited extent A placement 
officer should not be satisfied with the accumulation of information that 
has been gathered for the thousandth time He should attempt to improve 
the techniques of the follow up even in small details so as to develop 
continuously current information that will assist in improving the 
training, guidance, and placement programs 


INFLUENCES DIRECTING STUDENTS TOWARD BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS 

Business education students may be classified in five groups, cate- 
gorized by the influences that direct students toward business subjects 

1 Those students who hope to obtain jobs as a result of their training 
They believe that business is one of the most important facets of economic 
life and that, because of its intricacy, special training is necessary in order 
to acquire employment Although not all students who enter business edu 
cation for this reason should be encouraged to continue, everything possible 
should be done to provide them with suitable posiuons when they leave 

2 Those students who wish to take commercial work because they be 
licve it is easy Such reasoning is fallacious, for business is just as intricate 
as any other part of the economic structure Adequate understanding of 
business processes requires considerable attention and intelligence This mis- 
conception is one reason why business courses are so popular in many 
schools 

3 Those students who are mistakenly guided into business courses by 
academic teachers because the students seemingly Jack the necessary apti 
tudes for academic study This is a misconcepted procedure that should 
be discouraged as much as possible, although not all students who do inferior 
work in academic subjects should be refused admittance to business courses 
There is just as much room for the mediocre student in business as in other 
phases of economic life In business courses, as in academic courses, a vertical 
cross section of student ability is desirable (including the poorest and the 
best), rather than a horizontal cross section that excludes all those not of 
at least average ability 

4 Those students who are captivated by the lure of business as it is color 
fully painted in fiction and sensational biography 

5 Those students (a large group) who are encouraged to take business 
subjects by their parents, who regard business as a means by which their 
children may improve their social and economic status 
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Groups 4 and 5 are motivated by hopes that are partly illusory Some 
aspects of business life are not alluring Students should be made aware 
of the facts, then, if they are still interested, they should be encouraged 
to continue with a busmess career 

influences driving students a xv a y from business 

SUBJECTS 

Equally important are the following factors that influence students to 
avoid business subjects 

1 Many students have been told by others that business studies are diffi 
cult This is as fallacious as the belief that they are easy 

2 Many boys avoid business subjects because they believe that they are 
primarily for girls 

3 The assertion is often made that business courses are designed chiefly 
for boys and girls who wish to become clerks 

4 Many parents believe that their children will be refused admission to 
college if they specialize in business courses Except for a few conserva 
tive colleges in the eastern states this is largely untrue 

5 There is a group of students, usually of high caliber, who are advised 
not to take business subjects by their elementary school principals or by 
grade advisers in high school 

The strength of influences 4 and 5 increased in the late 1950’s The 
insistence on an increased number of the so-called solids has had sert 
ous influence on busmess subject enrollments A complete discussion of 
this problem is found in Chapter XVII (pp 263-267) 

The last three reasons, at least in some schools, are partly true 
School administrators and parents should be more accurately informed, 
and the business curriculum should be reorganized wherever necessary, 
so that these deterrent influences will be eliminated 

GUIDANCE IN TECHNICAL BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

The teacher should, m the first place, see that the students really 
understand the type of job for which they are preparing If they have 
unwarranted expectations of pay, promotional opportunities, length of 
training and the like, such exaggerated ideas can be corrected during 
the first few periods of classroom training 

Then, after a trial period of training the teacher should direct to 
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obtain remunerative employment Prognostic tests furnish only a par 
(tally satisfactory basis for guidance 
Students and parents often prefer the business course to academic 
subjects because the business course gives the high school graduate a 
better chance of getting a job Until other types of vocational training 
are offered, many boys and girls will prefer business education 

Guidance continues to remain one of the key jobs of the teacher and 
especially of the busmess teacher Students will always require and 
appreciate sympathetic understanding from a person with more occupa- 
tional experience than they have The fact that no teacher can have a 
complete awareness of all the occupational shifts that are taking place 
should not prevent the teacher from giving help Limited help in making 
occupational decisions especially if the teacher lets the student know 
the limitations, is far better than permitting the student to make deci- 
sions based upon error, myth, and complete ignorance 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What influences direct students to take or to skip business subjects? 

2 Contrast the older and newer concepts of guidance 

3 List some references for the guidance of high school business students 

4 Why is the analysis of the individual person important tn guidance? 
What means and techniques are available for the study of individual students? 

5 In what way is foUow up a phase of the placement problem? 

6 Upon whom rests the responsibility for placement? 

7 Name typical weaknesses in the follow up technique 

q ^ 3CC 13 ^ ere ^ 0r gu'dance in technical business subjects? 

in wT* COn,nbu,lon can the business subjects make to guidance? 
What are the inevitable hmitauons of school guidance’ Why? 
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CHAPTER XI 


Standards in Business Education 


Two types of standards concern business teachers — learning and job- 
placement standards The problem that business teachers have perennially 
faced in dealing with, and evaluating their achiesements by these stand 
ards is because of the confusion between the two types While one is 
not only desirable but also necessary in learning the basic business 
education skills it is often most disastrous and, in any case, completely 
useless when applied to job placement This is a basic truth which most 
business teachers do not realize, or at least do not practice Unfortu 
nately, it is perpetuated m the methods they learn in many teacher 
training institutions 

But, businessmen in the community are also confused, and therefore 
instead of lessening the problem, it is accentuated because business 
teachers have respect for whatever the businessman sajs, regardless of 
whether he knows what he is talking about or not Very often, in fact, 
the businessman is merely formulating his ideas of what is good for the 
sc ool from comments which he has received from business teachers 


ELEMENTS IN DETERMINING STANDARDS 

There are several problems which are significant to those who are 
^ r llh „ StandardS fOT J ° b trainm 2 Six of these have been pre- 
^ ste e L Popham 1 m connection with the measurement of 
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stenographic efficiency However, they are equally applicable to all 
types of business training They are 

1 Businessmen m many instances do not know what they want m terms 
of knowledge and skill standards 

2 Levels of competence for positions vary from office to office even 
within one company 

3 Business skills are measured in the office only m initial and routine 
jobs Any measure of competence, then, is in terms of initial employment 
rather than in terms of promotions 

4 Not enough is known about the nature of office production standards 
to measure them by the ability of people to handle office work 

5 School condiUons are so different from office conditions even m the 
most carefully planned situations that measurement of office undermined 
competence is difficult 

6 The philosophy of the modem public school is that pupils should not 
be failed, that receiving low grades may thwart their personality, therefore 
each pupil should develop m terms of his potentialities rather than in terms 
of any external standards 

Business teachers, like all other teachers, are concerned with fair 
grading, therefore they like to set up exact standards of measurement 
in grading their students As a matter of fact, it must be realized that, 
excepting in pure mathematics, nothing with which human beings are 
concerned can be measured exactly It has been said that any attempt 
to measure more exactly than the data and evidence permit is evidence 
of unscientific thinking Yet this is exactly what business teachers have 
been doing in an attempt to secure exact measurements as a basis for 
grading They have set up arbitrary standards, which measure only a 
small part of the total competency of the beginning business worker, 
in order to obtain definite standards Even this small part is measured 
m an arbitrary and formalized manner 

ORIGINS OF STANDARDS 

This tendency toward an attempt at exact measurement is possibly 
the result of originaUng most clerical job training in the schools During 
the nineteenth century, when the typewriter companies were trying to 
prove the proficiency of their product, they sponsored contests for 
speed 3nd accuracy It was necessary to make the public, m general, and 
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the business community, in particular, aware of the superiority of the 
typewriter over handwriting for many purposes 

Each typewriter company developed a group of experts whom they 
coached, trained, and developed in order to get the maximum number of 
typed words per minute These various experts then competed with those 
representing other companies and, naturally, the company whose experts 
attained the highest number of words per minute had a splendid selling 
pomt for getting its product into offices As time went on, speeds went 
from 80 words a minute to 100 words a minute, to 120 words a minute, 
and then to 150 words a minute and over 

As the typewriter companies secured a foothold and began to sell 
their machines as useful office equipment, and as they developed many 
sidelines corollary to the typewriter, this effort to develop speed experts 
as proof of a superior mechanism gradually dwindled down But by 
this time, speed in terms of net words per minute became, unfortunately, 
the primary and in many cases the sole objective in the teach 
ing of typewriting, both in the public schools and in the private 
schools 

This objective still largely dommates the teaching of typewriting and 
has also been applied in the teaching of shorthand Most measurement 
is undertaken in terms of words per minute dictated and words per 
mmute transcribed Even m the field of clerical training, similar exact 
measurements are attempted — though fortunately with far less success, 
in clerical training other factors must be and are considered in giving 
grades 

The Federal Government and the local governments, in employing 
their clerical help, are naturally very anxious to formalize methods of 
determining who should be employed Therefore, they have abetted 
the selection of clerical workers on formal bases Many businessmen, 
particularly office managers in larger firms, have adopted the same 
system, though m some cases they are aware that their standards are 
not entirely satisfactory However, again they have the problem of 
selecting a small number of workers from a large number of candidates 
In order to overcome personality immeasurability, they lean heavily, 
therefore, upon a words per minute standard to be achieved under 
trying conditions m an office situation These businessmen, therefore, 
often select beginning workers who have immediate discernible abilities 
and do not choose other workers who may not have these formalized 
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skills to the same extent, though they may have many other potential 
capacities far more important for the beginning worker 

BUSINESS HAS FEW DEFINITE STANDARDS 

As Popham has indicated, m many instances businessmen do not 
know specifically what they want, and therefore their needs cannot be 
measured Businessmen, for example, are quoted as saying that their 
standard of production is ten letters an hour with envelopes, assuming 
an average 20 line letter As a matter of fact, most businessmen do not 
know how many letters they dictate a week If they did know, the kinds 
of letters that they dictate are so variable in terms of size and difficulty 
of typing that the measurement often would be meaningless Even worse 
is the tendency on the part of businessmen to say that they require 
50, 60, 70, and even 80 words a minute on the job This is just plam 
nonsense in most all cases 

Businessmen usually do not give a timed typing test, and if they do, 
they certainly do not follow it in the on-the job situation A 1933 study 
indicates that businessmen require 1,500 lines of typing a day Assum- 
ing that these lines of typing involve 60 strokes as a minimum, this 
would require over 40 words a minute with no errors for a 7-hour day 
Even m 1933, in the depth of the depression, such a standard for a 
7 hour day would label the businessman a Simon Legree At the present 
time, workers would quit within an hour after they had been hired — 
and justifiably 

Such demands might be made where the typing is highly routmized 
and repetitive, and where there is no interference with the routine typing, 
in other words, where the worker has no other duties Such conditions 
can be attained only m the very largest offices where there are dozens, 
if not hundreds, of stenographers and typists The usual stenographer 
works in an office with two or three workers, and therefore such exact 
measurements are impossible 

STANDARDS REQUIRE INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 

Obviously, teachers must constantly be in a position to revise their 
standards When, for example, they have assumed that a child has a 
limited capacity and then find that he is succeeding very well, they must 
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accordingly raise their standards for this particular individual That is 
just what life does when people arc successes, greater success is expected 
from them, and they are considered failures when they fail to keep up 
their successes Likewise, if a child who is considered capable fails, 
teachers should look into the situation and determine whether this 
failure was caused by laziness and unwillingness to work (in which 
case compulsion should be used) or whether they have overestimated 
his capacity Naturally, all these procedures require a great deal of time 
In a mass production school, typical in the United Slates and in most 
other countries, where such procedures are difficult to use, individuals 
often are misunderstood and therefore neglected 

Business needs high grade w-orkers It can also find use for the lower 
level of workers This, in a way, complicates the problem, for it cannot 
be determined precisely at what point work has been adequately accom 
plished In another sense, however, the problem is simplified, for it is 
now realized that different grades of work are acceptable under different 
conditions The difficulty has not been due so much to the fact that 
standards have been too low, but that the standards have been false 
For learning purposes, classroom standards may serve better than job 
standards, but when the student looks for a job, he should be made 
aware that he will have to meet job standards 

Moreover, teachers should talk to the businessman about a student’s 
ability in terms of job standards, rather than in terms of learning or 
classroom standards When teachers talk to the businessman in his own 
language he is willing to recognize individual differences in ability 
He recognizes them in his older employees, therefore he will be willing 
to recognize them in his new workers 

PROBLEMS IN DETERMINING OFFICE STANDARDS 

The businessman wants an adequate amount of production of mailable 
letters from the typist and stenographer Even this is very difficult to 
measure exactly because what is mailable for one person is often not a 
mailable letter for another, and a letter that is mailable for one person 
at one time is not mailable at another time As a matter of fact, many 
office managers do not even know the cost of the letters which they 
send out Yet they blandly, and often blatantly, give advice about the 
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nature and form of instruction which should be given in the school 
In a few cases, the responsible person for such arbitrary and false advice 
is the businessman who gratuitously offers it More often, it is the fault 
of business teachers themselves who go to a busmessman for help without 
determining whether he is in a position to give them the kind of informa- 
tion which they are seekmg 

A major difficulty m dealmg with standardization m business educa- 
tion is that many teachers and businessmen alike fail to recognize that 
there are varying levels of competencies required in office work Some 
firms, which do highly specialized high giade work, require perfect 
work and therefore set up high standards of service, others find a 
minimum clerical competency adequate The school is in a comparable 
dilemma because it trams people up to various levels These levels are 
determined by differences in interest, by differences m ability, and more 
important, by differences in learning rates The businessman, m inter- 
viewing the high school student, however, often treats them all alike 
He may not inquire whether the person before him received high grades 
or low grades, whether he took shorthand and typewriting for three 
years or for six months It is to his own disadvantage and is also an 
unfair evaluation of the school to judge the student’s ability in terms of 
a uniform situation The businessman, however, who will pay only the 
lowest salary frequently can choose only from among the poorest framed 
and most briefly trained students, therefore, be naturally has an entirely 
false conception of the standards which the school has developed for its 
competent and recommended students 

INITIAL JOB STANDARDS 

The point of greatest measurement of the high school graduate takes 
place in the initial job Even then, he is usually measured only m a 
formal’ manner nf iV Aecisunef s Asvranhnr sf a jAansgrapihr pisea' «sr iif de- 
ls giving routine service When he is promoted to a higher position, 
exact measurement is even less possible, therefore, certain factors 
other than the formal initial skills are of consequence m determining 
whether an employee will advance to better positions Moreover, the 
school is given little or no recognition for its training to prepare people 
to advance beyond these initial positions 
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As a matter of fact, only those serving in highly specialized and 
unusual types of training can type at anything like uniform rate from 
routine copy or take dictation at standardized words per minute, yet, 
almost universally, standards have been set up on this basis 

In the field of shorthand, where most attempts at standardization 
have taken place, businessmen obviously do not dictate at a uniform rate 
of words a minute Yet both teachers and businessmen still insist on 
rating accomplishment on this basis All the evidence seems to indicate 
that this is an impossible job standard The far more satisfactory pro- 
cedure is to indicate the number of letters written during an hour or a 
day which are considered mailable 

Does all this mean, therefore, that any attempt at developing stand 
ards w the field of business and in training for business is meaningless'* 
The answer is definitely not Standards are vital for any effective learn 
mg In fact, it has been said that, without measurement, any condition 
or activity can not be evaluated This may be an exaggerated concept, 
but, for effective learning and for effective attainment on the job, there 
is no question that standards must be developed and that achievement 
on the job and in the school must be measured by them To the degree 
to which standards can be set up, and to the degree to which school 
work and job achievement is measured by them then to that extent 
learning and business practice is something more than a hit and miss 
operation 


SCHOOL STANDARDS FOR TYPING 

mat, then, can we conceive as being good school and job criteria? 
As said in the first paragraph of this Chapter, there is no question that 
learning standards cannot be made identical with those for job per 
ormance Definitive studies have not been made to prove, in a final 
sense, at the objective of typing a certain number of words, and of 
taxing dictation, per minute is the best measure of school learmng 
Nevertheless the consensus of experienced and competent teachers of 
e c enc s seems to be that settmg up a definite goal of words a 
muiutc in shorthand and typing is the most effective means of motivating 
earning. ere ore, in the first term of typing, as a rule, and through 
. C , ° e sec ° nt * term of typing and even beyond it, measurement 
ac levement y words a minute, gross words a minute, net words 
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a minute, or words a minute at a given per cent of attainment seem 
to be not only desirable but necessary 

Numerous surveys have been made to determine how much progress 
in net words a min ute should be attained m school learning Averages 
are pretty meaningless, but the general consensus of competent teachers 
seems to be that normallj able students should usually be able to arrive 
at 30 net words a minute after one year of instruction in typing, and 
that 50 net words a minute is not an unreasonable goal after a second 
year, or after a year of secretarial training m which students have had 
good instruction m the achievement of higher speed of typing 

Unfortunately, all too many teachers limit themselves to this attain- 
ment and assume that if a person at the end of one year of typing has 
achieved a net of 35 words a minute, that person deserves an “A” and 
a person with a net of 30 word., a minute deserves a “B and so forth 
That is the fallacy of measurement in terms of net words a minute 
There are many other elements involved in the good learning of typing 
Therefore, any other word-a-mmute formula should not be permitted 
to monopolize measurement for grading purposes 

Does the student have typing sense? Can he produce neat letters? 
Can he produce stencils that can be duplicated and look neat? Does the 
student have a sense of organization m working out his materials? 
Has he learned the concomitant office attitudes that make the typist 
effective on the job? Answers to these and similar questions are equal, 
if not greater, in importance If the teacher uses the word-a-minute 
rating and also gives full attention to these other factors, then the 
standard is not only permissible but also desirable for learning purposes 
On the other hand, if the standard is used as the only means of measure- 
ment, then it is not only unwise, but also definitely harmful 

JOB STANDARDS FOR TYPING 

On some jobs, the number of strokes written a day is the basis for 
minimum salary and for bonuses, however, this is unusual The work 
of the competent typist on the job is generally measured by the number 
of usable pages of typed material produced A more practical standard 
might be that of producing eight pages an hour of manuscript of 
approximately 250 words a page, assuming copy to be a clear and 
reasonably legible draft If the copy material is in very rough draft 
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form, then obviously the speed will be reduced a great deal, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect that a worker on the job could, therefore, 
produce 56 pages of manuscript material m a day Under high pressure 
conditions this, and possibly more, could be achieved, but typically it 
is an impossible task The usual office manager, if he knows what is 
actually going on and has bases for measurement, would (under present- 
day conditions) be impressed with 40 pages output of usable and 
dear manuscript in a day 


SCHOOL STANDARDS FOR SHORTHAND 

As m the case of typing, there is no serious objection to setting short- 
hand standards m terms of words per minute with 90 or 95 per cent 
degree of accuracy transcription rate while students are learning Cer- 
tamly, the ability to take dictation at 80 words a minute and to transcribe 
this material into a mailable transcript is not unreasonable to expect In 
fact, it is probably \ ery low If two years of time is devoted to learning 
shorthand m the secondary school, then the first major goal of the 
shorthand teacher should be the attainment of a minimum speed of 80 
words a minute and the ability to transcribe that work at approximately 
25 words a minute, assuming reasonably simple types of dictation. How 
ever, once this speed, or a reasonably higher degree of speed such as 
90 words a minute, has been attained, what then should be the goal of 
the shorthand teacher? Traditionally, the goal has been to attain a still 
higher speed such as 100, 110, and 120 words a minute 

In spite of all the talk about achieving a higher number of words a 
minute in secondary-school work, the fact of the matter is that in two 
years of shorthand training students usually do not attain rates higher 
an t In fact, in the New York State Regents Examinations, which 
are about as effective and objective a measure as possible, after two 
j ears of shorthand instruction the students are required to be able to 
take dictation at 80 words a minute and transcribe these brief letters 
m o mai a e orm In spite of the fact that a considerable number of 
s u rop out, the rate of failure on these Regents examinations is 
' ’® h . c P rilct “=>I. everyday evidence is that in most other states 
the standards of actual achrevcment are lower, rather than hmher. than 
those attained in New York State Obviously, if a higher rate of words a 
minute can be attained, this B a n to lhe goodj ^ „ hcre stodc , Dls caD be 
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so trained without neglect of the other more important factors, this is a 
desirable achievement 


JOB STANDARDS FOR SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 

The beginning office worker is measured not in terms of ability to 
take high speeds of dictation and shorthand, but rather to transcribe 
this material mto mailable form The businessman does not complain 
about the inability of stenographers to take dictation at a given speed 
unless he is asked to state his requirements He is very much concerned 
that letters that are given to him to be signed make sense, that there are 
no errors in addition or m spelling, and that the letter is thoroughly 
presentable When asked for a rate of speed a minute, businessmen 
will indicate a given number of words at which they give their dictation 
They may say 100 words a minute, 120 words a minute, and even 
150 words a minute 

Businessmen quite generally do not know the rate at which they give 
dictation They try to impress the teacher with a high standard which 
they suppose to be the teacher s objective Such statements are almost 
universally pulled out of the thin air and are sheer guesswork The 
usual rate of dictation of businessmen has been shown by several studies 
to be around 60 words a minute Occasionally some businessmen do 
dictate at a higher rate, but it is quite probable that these businessmen 
not only do not use beginning stenographers but also recognize the 
unfairness of attempting to use beginning stenographers for such work 
It is true that for very brief spurts businessmen do dictate at higher rates 
a minute However, it is quite clear that having dictated at a higher 
rate of words a minute for 10 seconds, or so, they will thereafter de- 
crease their speed well below the average for a comparable period of 
time 

Thus, for most beginning positions, 80 words a mmute dictation 
ability is ample, provided the student has learned to take dictation as it 
is actually given on the job with hesitations, corrections, adjustments, 
interludes, asides, and interruptions for answering the telephone and the 
like In addition to not knowing at what rate they dictate, business 
men do not even know the number of letters they expect to have pro- 
duced m a day This does not mean that businessmen are careless and 
do not know their business They are aware that the usual stenographer 
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does many things on the job in addition to taking dictation — she receives 
callers, she takes care of some of the office housekeeping, she answers 
the telephone, she may do some record keeping, and a multitude of 
other duties 

A high, but not unreasonable, standard for a stenographic service in 
an office would be that of taking 30 letters of around 240 to 250 words 
a letter and transcribing these letters into mailable, usable form in a 
7 hour day This, however, assumes that the stenographer has few other 
duties The businessman who could secure such service at the present 
time would be very fortunate indeed 

STANDARDS IN BOOKKEEPING 

Standards of achievement are much more difficult to set up m the 
area of bookkeeping Tirst, there arc so many varieties of bookkeeping 
occupations as compared to the relatively simple and unified activity 
standards that can be provided in the field of shorthand and typing 
Second, accuracy and competency m achieving certain end goals, such 
as a trial balance and the setting up of statements for the accountant, 
are far more important than numbers of entries accomplished Whether 
the teacher should or can set up certain goals of achievement, such as 
the ability to make opening entries, closing entries, adjusting entries and 
to set up a work sheet, and then make certain that his students 
have thoroughly mastered these particular competencies, is question- 
able 

When the beginning worker in record keeping graduates from high 
school, he rarely, if ever, undertakes activities on the job of the type 
indicated before He makes entries into a cashbook or some form of 
journal quite frequently, he often posts to some one of many varieties 
of ledgers, he does occasionally take a trial balance from the ledger, 
he does occasionally, with training and sometimes without training, 
operate a simple statement bookkeeping type of machine Training for 
hese competencies is not ordinarily given on a job level basis in the 
secon ary school The discussion, therefore, about lack of competency 
m t ese skills as a phase of bookkeeping instruction is not relevant 
However, the school may be open to criticism for failure to teach such 
competencies 

The extent to which the present objectives of bookkeeping instruc- 
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tion m the school are desirable or undesirable will be discussed in the 
chapter concerned with the bookkeeping program m the secondary 
school The other elements of record keeping, which might be measured 
more exactly, will be considered under clerical training 

Bookkeeping standards in school must continue to be set up as 
academic goals, rather than on the basis of actual job needs This is 
because much of what is taught m the bookkeeping program can, by a 
wide stretch of imagination, be classified only as having a remote pos 
sibihty of job value to the initial bookkeeping worker 

STANDARDS FOR CLERICAL WORK 

In the field of clerical service, suggestions have been made for 
standards which include filing or pulling cards at the rate of 300 an 
hour, settmg up stencils of around 200 words a stencil, about 5 an 
hour, filling in addresses on form letters by typewriter, about a hundred 
to 150 an hour When it comes to the operation of various forms of 
adding and calculating machine operation, standards must be dealt 
with more carefully Consider, for example, the suggestion that, in the 
computation of a payroll where the elements of base pay, premium, and 
numbers of hours of service are involved somewhere around 150 com- 
putations should be made an hour 

Care must be used m translating this type of standard mto other 
office situations How simple are the wages an hour 7 On what basis is 
premium pay determined 7 What kind of standards are set up for reward 
ing achievement and the like 7 Some progress has been made m setting 
up sufficiently organized standards for specific purposes to be used in 
specialized conditions With some common sense, these can be translated 
into other learning conditions and job performance standards Neverthe 
less, such great care must be taken m utilizing these types of standards 
that a great deal more space than is available m this text would be 
needed for anything more than a highly superficial opinion as to their 
specific value References in this particular area are given at the end of 
this chapter 

Most so-called initial bookkeeping positions are really clerical posi- 
tions The bookkeeping activities of clerks incljde some of the following 
activities posting from a journal of some form to a ledger of some type 
by hand, making entries in a form of journal by hand from original 
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the office before entrance upon a job, the loss m efficiency between the 
school and the job would be negligible In other words, if higher speeds 
of stenograph) and transcribing can be acquired and other factors in 
job success can also be learned in school, this will solve the problem 
If, however, it means (as it usually does) that, m gaming a higher 
speed of typing and shorthand, other factors are neglected, then a high 
rate of words a m nute is undesirable 

HEED FOR STANDARDS 

The statements made in the preceding paragraph should not be con- 
strued as meaning that standards in teaching are not important. In fact, 
they are sitally necessary in the achiescment of effective learning because 
the more specialized a job is, the more it is concerned with a definite 
skill and the more definitely specific standards can be determined Ilut 
In the highly specific skills of shorthand, typing, and some of the office 
machine operations, this is not nearly so tangible as teachers and busi- 
nessmen alike have traditionally assumed When the more general char- 
acter and personal traits are considered and when certain positions are 
primarily concerned with such trait patterns (such as managerial service 
or sales service), then the standards must be extremely flexible 
Standards in these areas cannot be general but must be set up for each 
particular situation The important thing that every teacher of business 
subjects must realize is ihe reccssity of having standards and reason- 
ably high standards It is far better to have even as crude a one as a net 
number of words a minute than to do without any because that means 
that ihe teacher and the studen’s wall be playing with learning, rather 
l v an working for attainment This holds true as much n the academe 
arras of l-amng as it docs n the more vocational areas of skilled learn 
mg. such as shorthand typing, and specific clerical operations 

The teacher who ignores accuracy because he cannot measure accuracy 
with a high degree of re r nement. is doing himself, his studen's, and his 
co-mar *y irreparable damag- 

pi i ir» Qirsrioss /is n rnonij'\ts ior niscinsioH 

1 ** c h I'-cmeunj standards according lo Popham? 

»'f they l-gortir*’ 
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2 Why is it important to know how our present standards in business 
subjects were established 9 

3 Most standards for clerical work are indicated specifically and yet the 
opinion expressed in thts chapter is that business has few definite standards 
How can this be? 

4 Why do standards require individual adjustment? 

5 What are the problems in determining office standards 9 

6 Should the school set up its standards m terms of initial or regular 
job standards? 

7 Is there justification for a differentiation between school and job 
standards? 

8 Indicate some usual school and job standards m typing, in shorthand, 
in transcription 

9 What is the nature of standards of performance in bookkeeping? 

10 How valid are the standards for the usual clerical operations? 

11 How effective are standards in merchandising 9 How must they be 
applied? 

12 How does the economic situation of the country influence standards? 
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CHAPTER XII 


Work Experience in Business Education 


The traditional method of learning a job skill is to actually work on 
to© job, that is, to learn to do by doing This is the method by which 
people have learned job skills since Biblical times A more organized 
form of this was the apprenticeship method of training wherein a boy 
of about the age of 14 was apprenticed to a master for a period of one 
to five years, depending on the technicalities of the occupation In return 
for work done for the master, the apprentice was trained m the arts of 
the master’s occupation At the close of the period of learning, the 
apprentice undertook the performance of a masterpiece The job pro 
ficiency of the “masterpiece,” whether it was making a pair of shoes or 
writing a beautiful piece of manuscript, singing a song, or transferring 
a set of records from one group of books to another, was judged by a 
group of masters m the local community After the boy had completed 
his apprenticeship, he became a journeyman, that is, he journeyed mto 
various parts of the country practicing his skill for brief periods of 
time in various communities, so that he would get a rounded under- 
standing of the occupation, supplementary to that which he had learned 
from his master Only after a period of joumeymanship could a worker 
himself become a master 


METHODS OF JOB LEARNING 

The apprentice method of job learning was never used to any 
great extent in this country Modem technological industry has caused 
the old fashioned apprenticeship s>stem to break down in most occu 
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pations even in Europe The formal substitute for apprenticeship 1 learn 
mg methods is to have the student go to school for a period of years in 
order to leam the job skill This has been found not entirely satisfactory 
because the method of learning a skill in a nonjob environment is neces- 
sarily somewhat theoretical and academic In some occupations the 
school situation is highly academic and theoretical, in other occupations 
the school learning can be close to the actual job situation Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that, valuable as school training for a particular job is, 
the only real experience resulting in job ability is actual experience on 
the job In recent years, therefore, educators and businessmen alike 
have insisted increasingly upon the value of organized job experience as 
the key phase of the learning program There are various forms of work 
experience 


ON-THE-JOB LEARNING AS WORK EXPERIENCE 


On the-job training has been found effective m many industries A 
worker is hired with little or no knowledge of the skill he is to undertake 
and is given training on the job by a skilled worker In some occupations 
this is moderately satisfactory In many occupations it is quite unsatis- 
factory In an increasing number of cases it is found that learning limited 
to the job situation is not entirely satisfactory because often the skilled 
operator xs a poor teacher The skilled operator, moreover, has his own 
job to do and is unable, and at times even unwilling, to give the new 
worker all the skill that he needs in order to become a really effective 
worker In theory, the competent worker should get satisfaction from 
teaching the new workers In practice, he often finds it wise not to tell 
more than necessary In theoiy, the supervisor who has trained one of 
his subordinates to take his place has made himself available for promo- 
tion Often in practice, he has made himself vulnerable to dismissal 
when business slows down The problem of getting work out on tune 
and with the kind of proficiency required on the job necessarily inter- 
feres with the learning process 


U$4 ° f 1116 . tCrm a PP' en,l “ for an occupational title during an initiation 
I* _ j n cmain industrial unions should not be confused with the European con 
concer,!, a .h P - rC r ,,CCSh ' P WWe ,herc are ****** identical elements in the two 
^ i , ° P T conce P ! 15 Pnnumty one of tra.nmg-the union use of the 
term msolves large dements of control of labor supply 
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This was not true in the old days where a skilled worker undertook 
the entire process of an industrial occupation Now, when work has 
been in many cases, highly specialized, the skilled worker himself is 
not in a position to give the new worker the rounded understanding of 
the skill which he is performing and which he needs in order to 
do his job not only effectively, but also with comprehension and 
interest 

REIMBURSED CO OPERATIVE TRAINING AS WORK EXPERIENCE 

Co operative training is a highly effective method of giving work 
experience Some forms of co operative training in distributive training 
may be federally reimbursed Co operative work experience can be 
organized in several different ways The simplest, most popular, and, 
in many cases, the most effective is that in which the students work for 
one, two, or more hours every afternoon The students take two, three, 
or even more subjects during the morning usually under the guidance 
of their co operating teacher In the afternoon they go on the job, again 
under the general supervision of their co operating teacher In many 
communities, these students are also given an opportunity for service 
on one or more evenings during the week and full time on Saturdays 
n some cases provision is also made for permitting the students to be 
away from the school full time just before Christmas and again just 
before Easter 

Another form, which is also quite popular, is that of having two 
students matched One student is in school full time one week, and his 
partner is on the job full time for the week The next week each takes 
the other’s place Thus the employer always has a full time worker, 
and one of the two is always in school Several other forms of work- 
experience procedures are used In some communities, the students stay 
m school for six weeks and then go out on the job for six weeks Another 
procedure allows one month in school and one month out, with students 
(in some cases) alternating with each other 

The closer the work experience is to the actual job situation, the 
better The more the work done on the job is similar to the learning in 
the school, and the more the work in the school supplements and gives 
further understanding to the skills being undertaken on the job, the 
better the work experience The co-operative work experience learner 
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should undertake situations as exactly similar to those of the job as 
they possibly can be made He should be given at least the minimum 
hourly wage, punch the tune clock if one is used in the office, and should 
be held to all regulations for other workers, during the period in which 
he is performing the job 

As m all other forms of training, the teacher or co-ordinator is the 
key to the student s success If he keeps on the job, gets the good w3I 
of employers, and makes certain that there is mutual understanding, the 
program is likely to go well The co-ordinator must sell his program to 
the merchants and office managers He must visit the store and office 
often enough to see that the program is progressing He must interpret 
the program to the school administration, to the academic teachers, and 
even to other business teachers He must make certain that school work 
is Teally co-ordmated with job experience and vice versa 

Nonreimbursed Co-operauve Training 

Co-operative experience can often be very valuable, even if the busi 
nessman is not able to pay the student for his service The Federal 
Government evidently does not consider this form of co-operative work 
experience as valuable as that which is reimbursed because usually the 
Federal Government will be participating in the payment of the co- 
operating teacher In its ideal form there is no question that co-operative 
experience m which the student is paid for a service and is supervised 
by a teacher who has actual work experience himself is more effective 
than any other form of work experience Nevertheless, m many cases 
nonreimbursed office or sales training on the job is found to be as effec 
live, and occasionally more effective It can be undertaken with less 
ormality in some cases, and it is easier to get businessmen to ac- 
cept it 

Nevertheless, there are serious limitations to nonreimbursed co-opera 
live experience In some communities, if the student who is working 
is not paid, there are serious legal complications Moreover, if the stu 

ent pro uces meaningful work, the labor unions will sometimes object 
to Um type of serv.ee for wh,ch pay is not record Tire fact of the 
matter is however, dial far more students achieve work espener.ee of 

IS type than that which is available for reimbursement to the state and 
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local community by the Federal Government Unfortunately, not so 
many data are available on this form of training as on the reimbursed 
form of co operative experience 

Self-secured Employment As Job Experience 

A most valuable experience which students receive, and which is 
usually not recognized by the school at all, is that which they acquire 
on their own Many students m college, and even m high school, earn 
considerable sums of money after school on jobs which they have 
secured by their own initiative and of which the school usually knows 
little or nothing In some cases, this work experience is rather far 
removed from the kind of job training the student is receiving in school 
Unfortunately, this is also true of much school co ordinated job ex- 
perience 

Even marginal job experience is useful because the student is actually 
learning how people act on the job and what it means to be paid for 
actual service Students get a job consciousness which they do not get 
on a theoretical basis, nevertheless, out of -school learning should be 
given some definite relationship to the training being received in the 
school School people have not taken advantage of the use that could 
be made of such experience in motivating school learning 


Out of Class Work Experience 

In many school systems, opportunities are provided within the school 
for work experience in stenographic, clerical, and even sales service 
Students are assigned to departmental chairmen, to the school office, and 
to the board of education to give service in fields in which the students 
have been trained Unfortunately, in many cases this type of service is 
limited to students who are especially capable, and these students are 
used for longer periods of time than can profitably benefit them On 
the other hand, the less capable students, who probably need the train- 
ing even more, are often neglected because the school clerks and other 
administrative officers are naturally reluctant to be constantly serving 
as teachers of new students To cope with this difficulty, provision can 
be made for having new students trained by the older students in many 
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cases This, however, also requires a considerable program m order to 
be effective 


Worklike Experience m the Classroom 

Worth while joblike experiences can be given in the classroom itself 
Students can do a moderate amount of work for the school during the 
class period If this is carried to excess, it will unquestionably lead to 
exploitation that is likely to be disastrous to the organized classroom 
learning Nevertheless, those teachers who, in order to avoid this danger, 
refuse to give any kind of service work for the school are also being 
unjustifiably arbitrary They deprive their students of a valuable learning 
expcnence The common sense teacher, who is always examining the job 
value of the learning experiences, can inject a great deal of realism into 
such experiences Particularly m clerical training secretarial training, 
and other forms of office training, the work can be made quite jobhke 
if the facilities are adequate and if the teacher js willing to put forth the 
effort to simulate real office situations 

WORK EXPERIENCE AND THE BUSINESSMAN 

One of the faults of high school business education is that much of it 
is theoretical rather than practical The solution of the problem of how 
to combine theoretical and practical education seems to depend on some 
form of co-operation between schools and industry The value of co- 
operative training was first demonstrated in professional schools When 
first introduced into the public schools, co-operative training was applied 
only to industrial education 

Because private industry furnishes most of the practical experience 
the reciprocal relation between school and office permits the student to 
make the fullest use of office equipment This time schedule is an admin 
istrative detail From the employers point of view, the most important 
elements of the co-operative plan are wise selection of workers and 
thoroughly co-ordmated instruction. From the standpoint of the school 
an t e student the most important feature is the understanding of 
theory through practical application of the knowledge learned 
Co-operative training in business education has been most effective 
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the opportunity to live a regular school life The students are not gener- 
ally able to participate in the extra curricular activities of the school 
They are deprived of the period of relaxation in the late afternoon 
which, it is felt, the adolescent should have Co-operative students, more- 
over, are in many cases set apart from the many other students In 
some cases the parents object because the children receive money, 
because the students have means of their own, they are overanxious to 
demonstrate their independence from the parents Some parents there- 
fore feel that students achieve freedom from the control of the home 
before they are ready emotionally to appreciate this freedom Many 
teachers will admit that this is a detrimental effect of work experience, 
but feel that the program has so many compensations that these minor 
elements can be resolved 

Some of those who have had experience with the co-operative program 
feel that it has little to contribute to education J Marshall Hanna, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State University, in a personal comment makes 
the following indictment 


Probably no other phase of business education has received as much 
ballyhoo with as little concrete results as has the so-called trend toward 
co-opcrativc business education For the most part these co-operative pro- 
grams that have been established on the secondary school level are little more 
t an work-experience programs They resemble true co-operative cducauon 
on paper only but not in pracUcc With rare exceptions, these programs have 
cn merely a convenient source of part Ume help for emplovers who neither 
understand nor are fundamentally interested m training youth. 

While there may be some values m just plain work experience, these values 
can and arc being over-estimated The advantage, must be measured in terms 
cl^n, PnC ? StUdCal PayS f ° r wo * experience That price is ac 
tion in pt? 2 rCSt ? CtCd cducaUon program in school, limited participa 
CXDcnenpp ^ 3Ct,vlUe5 » 3011 a decrease in leisure and recreational 

cram far iHp i SUm * Up 10 nolfung sbort of a much-over publicized pro- 
gram for the exploitation of student time 

work. n 0 tCd J hat ’ cnUcaI as *his statement is of co-operative 

paper but m *** ,udfiment lo 11,056 programs that sound good on 
of view the ^ j 0t What P ro P° se to be With this point 

agreement The d a ^ advocatc ol co-operative training would be in 
- c difference possibly is that Hanna emphasizes the dtffi- 
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culties and limitations of the program, while those who advocate the 
plan stress its opportunities and possibilities The answer may be some 
where in between 

SPECIFIC CO OPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

New York City has the largest single co-operative program in the 
country Well over 350 business firms and over 3 500 students partici 
pated in the program in the year 1960 All co operative pupils are in 
full time classes for the first two years of high school In the last two 
years of high school, pupils of sixteen years of age and over attend 
classes and business on alternate weeks Students work m pairs, one at 
school, and one on the job, thus the job is always covered Initially the 
businessman trains two persons, and these two continue until graduated 
from school, at which time they are available for full time employment 

All business contacts, job selection, placement, and issuance of etn 
ployment certificates are the responsibility of the co-operative office 
at the board of education Supervision of pupils on their jobs and cor- 
relation of work experience with classroom studies are achieved through 
the combined efforts of educators and employers 

The co-operative program does not have the function of an employ 
ment bureau It is a system of education combining training and expen 
cnee Should a pupil leave school prior to graduation, he must resign 
from his job Employers are asked to co-operate in this effort by not 
retaining such pupils 

Co-operative pupils work as pages, general clerks, file clerks, typists, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, receptionists, stock clerks, markers, sales 
people, and business machine operators (comptometer, key punch, book- 
keeping) There is careful selection of applicants to meet job specifics 
tions The schools provide training m personality and business decorum, 
as well as m fundamental operations of job performance Centralized 
placement simplifies the personnel problem involved m the selection and 
stabilization of junior workers The co-operative plan gives the employer 
a continuing source of full time employees who are, upon graduation 
from high school, already trained for individual firm needs and positions 
of responsibility 

Huge as the New York City program is, many communities have 
larger programs in proportion to their size For example, Syracuse, New 
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York had over 150 students in co operative part time work in March, 
I960 Moreover, most of these students were working in rather sma 
organizations Thus, whde the learning opportunities were proba J 
increased, the supervision problem was also increased While die idea 
of co-operative work experience was first developed in the distributive 
occupations, in most communities the proportion of those who receive 
their work experience in the area of office occupations is const era 
larger For example, it is estimated that in New York City over 6 per 
cent of those in business work in office occupations rather than in is- 


tnbution This proportion seems to be rather usual 

The work experience procedure of New York City is not usual e 
more typical procedure uses a daily alternation rather than a biweekly 
pattern Pupils m the co-operative program spend the morning in school 
studying their regular subjects and in special classes which give them 
practical training for their work The teachers assigned to this course 
have special qualifications to meet, in practical experience as well as in 
professional training For the afternoon, the pupils are excused from 
school to work in part time jobs in local stores and offices This work 
experience totals from 15 to 28 hours a week and must amount to at 
least 450 hours for each pupil dunng the school year if the pupil is to 
receive graduation credit for the work experience The pupils are con 
stantly supervised on the job by their teachcr-co-ordmator as well as by 
their employers, and any special problems they have in their work are 
discussed in class 

Pupils in the co-operative office skills program receive special in 
struction in such work as stencil cutting, mimeograph operation, specific 
types of filing, and office machine operation, or in whatever skills may 
be needed in the offices where they work These skills are in addition 
to the basic ones needed for stenographic, bookkeeping, and clerical 
positions 

It has been found that openings in the retailing field could not be filled 
by pupils available at one school alone The co-operative retailing pro- 
gram consists of a preparatory program in the junior >car, followed by 
a senior j ear of combined classwork and work experience 

Employers have shown their interest m the program, not only by 
employing pupils but also bj providing funds and equipment with which 
to equip a classroom with counters, showcases, mirrors, and other 
furnishings 
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CONCLUSION 

Advocates of co operative work experience are exceedingly enthusi- 
astic about the value of co-operative work experience, particularly that 
which is reimbursed by the Federal Government In some cases they 
consider it the absolute essential and assume that no job instruction is 
valid unless the students have participated m co operative training When 
earned to an extreme, this point of view is absurd Many students go 
through a co operative work program and benefit little by it Others, on 
the other hand, have never had co operative work experience and yet 
become exceedingly good workers Obviously, the native intelligence of 
the individual is far more important than the kind of training experience 
he receives All things being equal, however, the co operative work 
experience is unquestionably valuable to the new worker 

One of the major contributions of the work experience program is 
that it leads people to a job very easily Naturally, if a co-operative work 
experience student has been proficient on the job, his employer is 
anxious to have his services after he graduates Many trainers feel that 
this is one of the outstanding contributions of the work experience 
program 

Work activity always has been characteristic of a considerable pro- 
portion of our youth in the later years of school Who has not had his 
experience in delivering orders for the comer grocer two or three hours 
in the afternoon, or selling papers, or domg a dozen and one different 
kinds of odd jobs to earn spending money while going to school? Such 
an experience, obtained by one’s self, on one’s private initiative, is 
invaluable 2 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 How does on the job learning differ from work experience in the form 
of co-operative training? 

2 In what way is Federally supported co-operative training different 
from that which is not supported by Federal funds? 

3 What is the function of co-operative education for business? What 
opportunities and difficulties does it present? 

* For a discussion of the attitude of labor toward work experience in the school, 
sec Journal of Business Education XX No 7 (March, 1945), p 27 
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4 What is the place of co-operative education in business education as 
a whole? In distributive education in particular 7 

5 What different plans have been devised for the operation of a co-oper 
ative program 7 

6 Why is self secured employment usually ignored in most school pro- 
grams as a form of job experience? 

7 What are the values of in school, out of-class work experience? 

8 To what extent can worklike experience in the classroom be a substi- 
tute for actual job experience? 

9 What is the businessman’s attitude toward work experiences in times 
of depression? In times of prosperity? 

10 Visit one or more schools which have co-operative work-expenence 
programs Talk with some teachers who have earned on work experience 
programs On the basis of these experiences and your readings give an opinion 
as to the relative value of work experience in the total program of business 
education 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Attitudes of Business Toward 
Business Education 


One way of determining how to improve education in general, and 
busmess education in particular, is to discover what people think about 
them Among the groups whose opinions should be considered are 
businessmen, labor, educators, laymen m general, and the students 
themselves 

The attitudes of leaders in vocational and general education are given 
in other chapters Laymen, as a group, usually have been inarticulate 
about job training although individual persons have probably indicated 
their attitudes as members of organized labor or as businessmen. Here 
we are concerned primarily with the views of businessmen 


ANALYSIS OF GENERAL ATTITUDES 

The views ot businessmen should be analyzed m the light of then- 
motives and background and then reactions to the manner in which 
atJmt°* )in,0nS 316 aS,ced ^ en employers are asked for suggestions 
th<* Unprovm S business education, they are inclined to question 
tion ofT/. 111 8Wy SpCC,ahzed offi “ skills, always with the excep- 
usuallv rout ypew " ter Bus,nes smen prefer to give the specialized, and 
course thev^ ,Camed ’ on ‘be-job training themselves Of 

honesty reliable V ^ teachers to develop the basic traits of 
^onesty, rehab.hty, loyalty, and the like, though for the most part 
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businessmen are not quite clear about what they mean by these traits 
Naturally, also, businessmen would prefer to have students who come 
to them for jobs to be competent in the basic processes, such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

Most important, the businessman would like to have beginning work 
ers have an overdose of what is commonly called common sense This 
quality is especially desired when it can be applied in a business en 
vironment The businessman certainly wants honesty on the part of his 
potential workers, but he wants honesty tempered with discretion If a 
worker were to tell his boss’s competitor how much profit the firm was 
making on a particular deal, or worse, if the profit is high, to inform 
the customer, the businessman would in all likelihood label the worker 
as unreliable The standards of the school and of the office are basically 
quite similar, but their similarity is often not obvious to the new worker 

Much of what is called common sense is concerned with ability to 
develop good human relations on the job Brighter students particularly 
have been encouraged to ask questions in school They have been ap>- 
proved especially if they saw flaws m the accepted procedures for carry 
ing on the worlds work Such questioning is not favored in routine 
workers, especially if they have just come on the job There is a time 
and place for suggesting means of improving office procedures, but the 
senior office worker does not enjoy being told that a filing procedure to 
which he has long been accustomed is inefficient If the new worker is 
wrong or partly wrong, the supervisor questions the young worker’s 
common sense If the new worker is right or mostly nght, the super- 
visor may especially object because he himself may know that his 
practice is not the best, but he may not want to change In theory we all 
know how to do better than we actually do in practice 

In both school and office, there are times when the student or worker 
temporarily has little or nothing to do In school the student is accus 
tomed to taking out a book and at least putting forth the apjiearance of 
studying This practice is especially true with a firm teacher Many 
child-centered teachers are quite satisfied if the student does not whisper 
too loudly or read a tabloid publicly 

When the student becomes a worker, he feels that such putting on an 
act is beneath his dignity He is wrong It is just as important to mam 
tam decorum in the office, if not more so, as it is in the schoolroom It 
is true that the nature of the decorum is different Just because it may be 
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a little less formal, the new worker may go too far The businessman or 
fits office manager mil quickly assume that the student was not taught 
good manners in school, though he himself may be in part the cause 
of the poor conduct When a businessman comes in late, takes two hours 
for lunch (for justified reasons, of course), and quits early, it is often 
difficult for the young worker to realize that he himself may not take this 
privilege without dire disapproval from the master The businessman 
would have the schoolmaster immunize the student from practicing what 
he sees for all time Educators have insisted that they are molding the 
coming generation, and the businessman takes him at his word 

It must be obvious to everyone that the supply of workers has a 
great influence upon worker efficiency and consequently upon the at 
mode of business As Dawson F Dean, Director of Personnel for the 
American Home Products Corporation, points out 
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like. A recent nationwide study of what businessmen think and want 
was made by Elmore P, Day, Jr., under a Ford grant and with the co- 
operation of the National Office Management Association. His conclu- 
sion in regard to the fundamental processes was that: 1 

Businessmen agreed that the schools, for the most part, are not ade- 
quately preparing students in English grammar, spelling, arithmetic, or 
penmanship and yet each of these skills is vital to efficient office operation. 
Their criticisms are supported by the results of their testing programs and 
the job performance of beginning workers. When they spoke of these 
deficiencies, they spoke of inability to handle fractions, percentages, and 
decimals; they spoke of commonly used words misspelled; they spoke of 
illegible handwriting, especially figures, and they spoke of the inability 
to construct an intelligent sentence with capitalization and punctuation, 
and of the inability to speak the English language 

I was subjected during my study to a barrage of condemnation of 
graduates 

Typical remarks are these 

"Your business students are clucks when they begin the course and 

clucks when they finish ." 

"Students have lost the personal satisfaction which comes from a job 

well done." 

"Students have the impression that the world owes them a living ." 

"If a person lives long enough, he’ll graduate from high school today." 

" You are graduating each year great classes of experts in ignorance." 

These businessmen, for the most part personnel men, generally recog- 
nized that the failure was perennial and certainly not all the fault of the 
school. Yet they tended to feel that the school could and should have 
done more to correct the students’ faults. The school promises much 
and gives far less, summarizes their point of view. 

More critical is the reaction of the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, based on a survey of high school training for business. 
Among 255 firms that responded to the question, “Please indicate as 
objectively as possible how you would rate recent high school gradu- 
ates in jour reply with respect to competency in the basic skills ” Here 
are their answers; 

i "The National Pulse of Office Employment," The Balance Sheet, XXXVII 
(December, 1950), p 160 
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table 12 Proficiency in Basic Skills 



Poor 

(%) 

Fair 

(7c) 

Good 

(7c) 

Excelletd 

<%> 

Total 

A umber 

Reading 

2 5 

50 4 

42 2 


240 

Anting 

21 1 

52 4 

24 


247 

Spelling 

37 0 

48 5 

12 



Grammar 

28 0 

So 2 




Arithmetic 

17 3 


31 1 

1 2 

248 

Average for all skills (%) 

21 0 

51 7 

25 6 

1 7 



The school officials rightly criticized ihis analysis First, it presents 
oil thereuff opinion, second it does not detail what is meant by poor 
spelling ability lor example, third no attempt was made to End out how 
well or poorly students had done m school or what their basic intelli 
gence was, and finally, the condemnation tended to stress the weaknesses 
Of the business education program, though it could have little respon 
sibihty for possible failures 


From a slightly different point of view, 234 of these respondents made 
suggestions for improvement in the wort of the high schools Forty sot 
asked for improvement in grammar instruction, 42 in spelling 34 in 
mTS'' 30 “ "T" 8, a " d 28 ,n wnl,n S Wide m the foregoing 
cent 'felt if"* ,ndlcatcd s I* ,,ln g ezperiences as serious, only 19 per 
cent felt the school could do much about it 
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Businessmen are almost as concerned about, and in some ways even 
more critical of, the failure to develop personality m the schools as they 
are about weaknesses in the fundamental skills As one personnel di- 
rector puts it 

When I first entered personnel work, I thought quite naively that scholas 
tic rankings would be a satisfactory guide to the successful employment of 
beginners Scholarship is a factor , but a little experience soon showed me 
that personality is an even greater factor and nghtly so, because personal 
relationships must mesh satisfactorily if a business group is to co-ordinate 
and pull together in a common effort Longer business experience, however, 
has taught me that important as personality is, it is not something which can 
readily be changed m an individual except under the most expert consulta- 
tion Moreover, personality is the measure of an individual as a whole, and 
the failures of individuals in life, except among criminals and other extreme 
groups, are not the result of complete failure in personality makeup, on the 
contrary, most failures are predicated on one or two weaknesses or lacks 

Next came the realization that attitudes are the key to the individual’s 
makeup and to his capacity to adjust himself to situations This is not a very 
profound observation in itself, but to those who have not thought of it this 
way before, it is a very happy discovery because it points the way to the 
weaknesses where teachers and personnel managers can work to help these 
misfits To adjust a faulty personality is a major undertaking for a psy 
chiatnst, but to overcome a faulty attitude, or a combination of faulty atti- 
tudes, requires only good teaching and leadership 3 

Day’s analysis gave the judgment that 

. managers are looking for a conscientious worker who is willing to 
give a day’s work for a day’s pay, who is courteous and polite, who realizes 
that education is a never-ending process and therefore is willing to continue 
to learn to take direction, who is honest and humble, who has a pleasing 
personality and gets along well with other persons, who creates a good 
first impression, who can complete an application form legibly, who has 
participated in some extracurricular activity as evidence of leadership 
ability and social sensitivity, and who shows some degree of intelligence 
After all this, he then looks for a typist or a clerk, or a bookkeeper, or a 
stenographer 4 

The Commerce and Industry inquiry also showed some weaknesses in 
the attitudes of beginning workers in the office Here are the reactions 

* Gwynn Prosser, “Launching the Beginner in Office Occupations ” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity, 1940- 
1941, p 40 
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table 13 Personal Attributes 



Poor 

(%) 

Fair 

(%) 

Good 

(%) 

Excellent 

(%) 

Total 

Personal mtegntv 

1 4 

21 0 

61 7 

15 7 

243 

^ ilhngness to assume 
responsibility 

18 0 

54 8 

23 8 

3 4 

239 

Initiative 

15 6 

08 8 

*3 5 

2 1 

238 

Ability to get along with others 

0 4 

15 S 

72 3 

12 0 

24° 

A desire to develop and to 
progress 

11 2 

40 9 

40 9 

7 0 

242 

Pnde in doing a good job 

15 7 

50 8 

29 2 

4 2 

242 

Openmmdedness fairness 

9 9 

81 3 

59 3 

6 5 

242 

Courtesj 

4 0 

S3 1 

5o 1 

7 8 

245 

Neatness of person and dress 

S 7 

24 7 

58 8 

12 8 

243 

Average for all attributes {%) 

8 1 

86 7 

47 3 

7 9 



Considering the fact that the older generation always is critical of the 
coming generation and especially of the children of others, the above 
compilation shows up rather well Such critical attitudes are more likely 
to be employed in a metropolitan community than m a small com 
mumty 


Nevertheless, these businessmen felt obliged to suggest that the school 
give more attention to training m the following personal traits sense of 
responsibility, accuracy in work, attendance, punctuality, job apprecia 
tion, neatness of person and dress, courtesy 

It must be evident that the business teacher must reconcile himself to 
continued criticism by businessmen and others about the deficiencies of 
high school graduates in the area of personal qualities In 1910 the 
opinion was given that “businessmen want, first of all, those who are 
willing to obey orders, second, those who can understand and interpret 
instructions Businessmen are not finding fault because our pupils can 
not write shorthand fast enough, or because they do not know how to 
post a ledger **« 

i *S in ?« mCn ° f t ° day wou,d ex P ress the same point of view, and in 
sbghtly different fashion would have agreed in the days of Aristotle 

SchootI^mr»I!f l,y ' lV ?' a . t ® usmCis Men Demand of Graduates of Commercial 
*■ 48,h — 
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This conclusion should not hinder business teachers from domg their 
best to improve the personal qualifications of their students Most teach 
ers do try and succeed far beyond their immediate realization Students 
often show little improvement while in school, and certainly their 1 m 
provement cannot be measured objectively Nevertheless, the testimony 
that most teachers receive from their students of a previous generation 
about how much influence they have had upon their lives should not be 
discounted as merely seemg the past through rose-colored glasses 

A comment by Horatio Thompson, proprietor of Horatio s Esso 
Stations of Baton Rouge, made to a group of business teachers in 
Monroe, Louisiana in November 1953, makes a fine summary for this 
section 

The businessman expects at least a fair knowledge of technical skills 
plus a willingness and eagerness to leam — not that I know it all atti 
tude We further expect a high degree of accuracy w whatever work is 
done We for example average 10 to 15 customer complaints monthly 
concerning errors on their accounts — charges made to wrong accounts and 
payments credited to wrong customers account and in some instances not 
credited at all This actually happened in our business with an employee 
during 3 years of routine duties We have had letters typed from printed 
forms with each letter having from 3 to 4 errors 

We believe it is reasonable to expect a person to possess integrity and 
loyalty He should be loyal to the business — after all it is his job and means 
of livelihood We expect integrity in all dealings know what is ethical 
and act accordingly regardless 

I wish to offer the following three friendly suggestions to teachers of 
prospective job applicants for our business 

1 Stress accuracy more than speed for speed will naturally come with 
continuous practice 

2. Teach student what is ethical and what is unethical to do dunng his 
tenure of employment 

3 Dont put Stamp of Approval on student as ready for graduation 
until he at least knows his subject matter to a fair degree • 

SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN BUSINESS 

Although businessmen are less concerned with specific business skills 
than with personality and proficiency m the fundamentals they still 

•For a similar discussion see Harold Richardson “Education for Business 
Panel Discussion" A 0\{A Forum XXII (December 1947) pp 30-31 
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expect the schools to train people m job skills Possibly the reason for 
such lesser emphasis is the proficiency of the schools in the development 
of job skills as compared to the relative success of the schools in 
developing personality and improving the fundamental skills 
Businessmen arc less concerned with specific skills in quantity of 
words a minute than they are with the use of these skills on the job For 
example 


Another important skill for the beginning secretarial worker is that of 
typing from manuscript and from rough drafts that carry interlined corrcc 
tions and reference marks for the insertion of paragraphs written as after- 
thoughts on separate pieces of paper 

Nearly all beginners lack skill in the assembling of carbon paper with 
original and copy sheets and inserting them neatly into the typewriter 
I am told that the mam reason why girls aren't taught this trick of the 
trade is that we taxpayers are too “light" to provide the funds for carbon 
and copy sheets 

Nearly all secretaries are called on at limes to sort papers into alpha- 
bette sequence or to file them behind alphabetic guides It is surprisingly 
i * cult for most of them to do this accurately Can we reasonably expea 
the school, to impart a fair degree of skill ,n alphabetic sorting and 


On the basts of the survey made by Day, quoted above, he finds that 

lem < for°tl! CC ' *tf Ve , bccomc hl 8 h Iy mechanised This poses a special prob- 
ten for the school, because such equipment „ expensive, new model, 

""J’ leniiTT ? ' h ' '” a,k "' and «““■"» P™*<* ■> required for 
proficienc y In th e field of bookkeeping, the work ha, become almost ICO 

students wh ^ ,n tklc Iar 8 er offices, and office managers felt that 
Hh” fund™™ f T a ’ bookk "P"> ^'d have a one-year comae 
he ma h me ,hi ” ‘ Ch °° 1 a " d ,h “ * '»■»»<■ on ,oh w„b 

te pTofie en, ' “T* * ““ ^ 1- f* that student, should 

teginmna "IT™" M "" •*■"* » >»„c to many 

6 mach,ne l lining is important in every high school 
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business course today, and 1 would suggest that the schools make a thor 
ough study of the equipment in use in the offices where their graduates 
intend to work before deciding which machines to mstall 8 

The business teacher is placed in a dilemma by the changing trend in 
business activity In the standard business trades hke stenographer, 
typist, standard posting-machine operator, ten-key adding machine op- 
erator, etc , he knows ( 1 ) that there is a place m business for such 
workers, (2) that it takes time to tram for such jobs, and (3) that it is 
economically sound and efficient for the school to give such training 
However, business is developing highly specialized machines that re- 
quire little training, are very expensive, and are constantly changing 
The business teacher feels that he is not justified in buying an expensive 
machine for which training can easily be given on the job and which 
soon will become obsolete, and the business man agrees with the 
teacher Nevertheless, the office manager expects to be able to give a 
routine explanation of how a machine works to a new employee and 
then is disappointed when the employee makes mistakes Someone must 
be the scapegoat, and it had better not be the new worker for he will 
quit and get another job around the corner The easy path is to blame 
the school 

Teachers are not entirely without blame In a recent study, business 
men were asked whether they would prefer a beginning stenographer 
with less ability to take rapid dictation and more ability to transcribe 
into mailable letters, or ability to take rapid dictation at the expense of 
transcription ability It was found that 89 out of 95 gave preference to 
ability to transcribe into mailable letters Obviously teachers, students, 
and businessmen alike would prefer both abilities Yet most teachers 
are so concerned with the development of speed of dictation that they 
tend to neglect mailability The tendency is particularly true in schools 
where only one year of shorthand is offered, and as we know, these 
schools are becoming more and more typical 

Most businessmen fully understand the dilemma of the business 
teacher and would be among the first to question training high school 
students in the multitude of office machines, with almost infinite vana 
tions, that are now on the market Most office managers realize that, 
just because of automation, it is less feasible rather than more feasible to 
give highly specialized training in schools In a recent stud) of 100 firms, 

* Op cil p 159 
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only 33 office and personnel managers suggested that key-punch opera- 
tion be taught in the schools, only 9 suggested program making for elec- 
tronic data processing, and 1 1 recommended wiring for electronic data 
processing Three of the respondents who recommended these learnings 
were interviewed personally In all three cases, the respondent firms did 
not use electronic data processing or any other form of automation, they 
did not realize the cost of the equipment, and they had no awareness of 
the brevity of tune required for key punch operation or the length of 
time and basic ability needed for program making and wiring 
However, if anything is made clear on the basis of interviews with 
competent businessmen and by study of business operations, it is that 
high competency in typing is as close to an absolute “must” as any skiD 
that could be conceived Typing has become even more important in the 
office than it formerly was Moreover, most of the applied machines of 
advanced form utilize the skill of typing and the skill in using the ten 
key adding machine 


A business teacher may well question highly specialized training in 
the numerous machines that are being developed for use in the office 
He may decide to hold off until the office machine field attains some 
egree of stability, however, the dire need for competency in typing and 
to a lesser extent m the ten key adding machine is clear We have come 
very close to the point where it can be said that every student who 
gra uates rora high school should have minimum competency in typing 
usmessmen tend to dende the basic skills in favor of personal quali 
ties and common sense Often on the job, however, what appears as 
azmess or ack of common sense is actually mcorapetcncy in skill, 
hough not recognized as such by the office manager In the job situa 
ton skdl, personal qualities, and business understanding are not isolated 
qualifes They are integrated into a total job competency Fatlure lit any 

" , m3y Cau,e !° b a-d often the superior is not able 

to isolate the specific cause 

nesTmenV”” 1 ?” ‘ eaCh ' r5 Ca "”° t ' g " 0r ' sM1 <«»»■>& because busi- 
" Olives m selecting workers use skill ability as a means for 
selearng n ew workers While personnel managers eom.nue to screen 
* h “ , ° f Urar ab,b!y '° '«*. 0*0 dictation, or process 

to tram their ' c , *° ma ny units a minute, it behooves business teachers 

what the in ’ ^ "i ^ W tbe e]emem s personnel men test rather than 
what the top-level boss ask, for from a speaker's platform 
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UNDERSTANDING OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS 

During the 1950’s and especially during the Red scares, businessmen 
were often concerned with the possibility that students were learning, if 
not being taught, economic and social ideas foreign to the American 
system of economy They were encouraged in this attitude by surveys 
showing what students thought were the activities of various organiza- 
tions and especially of their own groups For example, a study of 1,443 
high school students made for the General Electric Corporation by the 
Opinion Research Corporation was given wide publicity by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 1955 There was much concern 
As one example, 65 per cent of the students thought the average profit 
on sales was more than 10 per cent While the researchers felt this was 
a horrendous case, this opinion is to be questioned The question itself 
did not indicate whether gross or net profit was considered Many stu 
dents realize that gross profit must be 20 per cent on many items, and 
that 100 per cent is quite justified on others This does not make them 
anticapitahstic — rather it shows them to be realistic Very conservative 
businessmen often are horrified at the economic attitudes of students 
and teachers Yet a study now in process of completion (1960) gives 
substantial evidence that there is high overlapping in the attitudes of 
students, teachers, and businessmen The tendency for younger people 
to be less conservative than their elders has been perennial In fact, most 
of us would think it unfortunate if the coming generation became sedate 
too early in life Many older people in fact feel that the present genera- 
tion is settling down too early m life 

Businessmen need to make far more careful studies before they are in 
a position to state that high school students and business students in 
particular are radical or un-Amencan in their economic concepts 
Nevertheless, if businessmen feel the need for wiser training in the 
understanding of business life, they should encourage its development in 
high school For example almost two decades ago it was pointed out 
that. 

The businessman is eager to employ those who have a sound concept of 
business principles I do not refer to this as economics, because the busi 
nessman feels that so much material that has no relation to sound principle 
is called economics 

. This concept of business and business principles is fundamentally 
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that business consists of the use of labor and materials to yield a product or 
render a service for which others will pay enough to cover the cost of pro- 
duction, overhead, distribution, and all the other costs and charges of the 
business, together with a profit commensurate with the capital employed, 
the risks involved, and the experience, ability, and energy employed 

. . The high school graduate who has this knowledge of business prin- 

ciples, who believes in this kind of business, and who intends to help his 
employer carry out these principles successfully is the high school graduate 
that the businessman most wants 0 

Thus far support for such a course has not been given by businessmen 
as individuals or in groups Possibly business teachers have not been 
sufficiently vigorous «n espousing such learning 


GENERAL ATTITUDES OF BUSINESSMEN TOWARD BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


By no means all businessmen are as critical of education in general 
and of business education in particular as some of those who have been 
quoted For example, Walter Emmerhng, International President of 
NOMA in 1959-60 pointed out that 

Teachers must grow mighty tired of hearing constantly such comments 
as, “Now, when I went to school they really taught us bow to spell And 
as for math, we learned how to add, subtract, multiply, and divide properly 
and with no trouble at alL Why can t schools teach youngsters these 
things today’’’ 

The fact that the businessman asking these questions never could 
spell correctly and picked up his knowledge of mathematics only in later 
yean is wholly irrelevant The point is he thinks he was taught better than 
are many of todays youngsters, and the fact that be believes it “makes it 
so That there are many like hun who believe that the quality of today’s 
ing is less than what it was forty, fifty, or more years ago places 
3 V au u, nfa ' r St,ema ° n ° Ur educat,onal system and on the well-qualified 
an highly capable men and women doing outstanding jobs in the difficult, 
highly complex, and frequently disillusioning career work of teaching mod- 


His closing comment is especially worthy of note 
TTiat businessmen need business educators requ.res no elaboration 
men USmCSS edu “ tora nced and deserve the personal interest of busmcss- 
. t ** a .'J CI ^ e ltc reaht y ‘hw regard, business must insist on tb" 
i e eac ers and support its demands with such inducements as 
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adequate salaries, good working conditions, job security, and proper social 
status in the community But the situation requires far more Businessmen 
m every community must become better informed about the needs and 
problems of the schools from such reliable sources as the business educators 
themsehea 

William H Hansen 9 has pointed out 

1 That improved courses should be established in the following 

a Business fundamentals 

b Commercial arithmetic 

c Office practice (including filing and the use of transcribing ma- 
chines) 

d Business English 

e Office machines with instructions in calculating bookkeeping and 
billing — usual actual modem business forms and procedures 

2 Budgets should be created to provide adequate office equipment 

3 A director of busmess education should be appointed in order to bring 
about closer co operation between the schools and business offices 

4 If at all possible, a vocational guidance department should be estab- 
lished m all high schools 

5 A short one semester course in elementary business law should be 
offered during the senior year 

BASES FOR BUSINESSMEN S OPINIONS 

Views such as those just quoted may sometimes confuse the purposes 
of business education with those of general education Many employers 
assume that, if the school cannot teach honesty, loyalty, and accuracy, 
it is not serving its purpose 

Employers often forget that the schools have changed radically in 
the last generation Many critics of modem schools have not been inside 
a classroom for twenty or thirty years, hence, their views may be 
irrelevant to the present situation 

Employers often expect young employees to possess qualities that 
only years of special experience can develop For example, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect recently graduated high school students to have ex- 
ceptional skill in the use of the arithmetical processes that are required 
by certain highly specialized concerns 

When personnel managers and other employing officers, who are 

* “The National Office Management Views Business Education ** First Amen 
can Business Education Yearbook 1944 p 17 
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interested m offering advice to teachers, are asked for opinions, they 
tend to answer in terms of the situation confronting them If the recently 
appointed stenographer has a faulty command of English, the personnel 
manager may declare that the school fails to teach English, if he has 
just come across an example of disloyalty, he may assume that the 
school is weak in character training 

One of the major reasons why businessmen have made unreasonable 
demands on the schools is that the schools have promised too much 
The school cannot remake children Students, during their school years, 
axe in schools for only a small part of the full day for just about one- 
half the year Obviously, the home, street life, and possibly other phases 
of childhood experience have a far greater opportunity to influence 
young people than does the school When schoolmen, m order to pro- 
mote the school s place in the social system, preach that the school can 
accomplish miracles they really do the schools more harm than good 
Businessmen, naturally, are quick to accept the promises of school 
administrators They, therefore, are disappointed when schools cannot 
remake personalities, or produce students who have a perfect command 
of the fundamental skills, or make students willing to work for low 
salaries on the vague hope of future promotions Schoolmen should 
therefore tone down their preachments about what the school can do 
and confine their promises to the realm of realistic possibilities 
A second reason why businessmen make critical comments about the 
schools is that teachers ask them for criticisms Businessmen, for exam 
pie, are asked to address teachers’ conventions on ‘ What Is Wrong 
with Business Education? ' Naturally, the businessman accepts the 
challenge and presents his reaction Teachers do not specify to the 
businessman what they want They ask him merely to give his opinion 
in general, and that is just what teachers get — a generalized opinion 
Actually, all the evidence of research (and it must be admitted the 
results are meager) shows that education of children today is, if 
anything superior to that of children who graduated from schools 100 
years ago Therefore, when businessmen condemn the schools and say 
that students are not being as well taught as they were when they them 
selves went to school, they are simply suffering from the usual myopia 
of the older person who looks back upon his own school training with 
nostalgia 
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VALUE OF OPINIONS OF BUSINESSMEN 

Businessmen have often a somewhat patronizing and condescending 
attitude towards the schools Possibly to some extent they are justified 
The schools customarily deal with situations that involve far more than 
the profit-making attitude, and therefore they do not emphasize the same 
thing which the businessman thinks of prime importance — the ability to 
make a certain amount of profit from the service rendered by a worker 
On the other hand, a great deal of the condescension of the businessman 
is caused by the teachers themselves who constantly give the business- 
man more respect and reverence than he deserves ordinarily As Mar- 
garet B Pickel 10 says. 

Surely it must shake the layman’s confidence m education to be constantly 
asked for advice about it Imagine the waiting room of a doctor on the look- 
out for surgical suggestions Yet teachers are increasingly taking counsel with 
outsiders They ask a panel of businessmen what they think is the most lm 
portant part of a high school education, and the businessmen decide that it 
is good personal attitudes and work habits ‘ enthusiasm for work, neatness, 
good manners, tact and punctuality,” listing these traits * ahead of the basic 
skills such as reading, writing and anthmeUc ” 

Have modem teachers forgotten or did they never know that the traits 
admired by these businessmen are by products of a disciplined education— 
except for tact, which the gods give or withhold? Do modem teachers really 
believe that getting ahead is the first end of education 7 I cannot think so 
badly of them It seems more likely that some teachers and professors are 
confused about their function because they try to please every section of the 
community, instead of setting up their own standards as experts and making 
the community meet them 

Of course education can never be as scientific as science, and of course 
the layman’s point of view may, on occasion, help the educator to broaden 
his own vista But any self respecting educator will take the layman’s view 
for just what it is — and not that of an expert. 

A major reason why the opmions of business people cannot always be 
taken too seriously is that they are rendered for dramatic effect, rather 
than on the basis of sound evidence For example, Bernice Fitz-Gibbons, 


10 “Education Is the Teachers Job" New York Times Magazine section p 22 
June 3 1951 
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advertising director of Gtmbels in New York, created quite a stir when 
she said that * top industrial giants are not looking for a secretary with 
shorthand speed, dependability, industry — don’t be silly First and 
foremost they are looking for a looker ” She evidently feels that execu 
lives don’t know how to write and that the secretary will have to com- 
pose the letters herself anyhow Unfortunately, there is just enough 
truth to the comment to misguide younger women, already bedazzled by 
the movie concept of business, wath a very bad concept of what makes 
people successful in office work Miss Fitz-Gibbons partly redeems her- 
self by stating that “every young person should be a touch typist with a 
minimum speed of 50 words a minute Typing speed, like a mini 
mum I Q , should be a college entrance requirement ” 

There is ‘ gold ’ w the great outpourings of drivel, opinion, and fact 
that come from business people, but it requires very careful screening 
to secure a small amount of sound thinking from the large amount of 
waste 

WHAT HELP CAN BUSINESSMEN GIVE THE SCHOOL * 

The opinions of businessmen often tend to be of little value because 
they are too general. Employers, however, can give the schools useful 
advice about the details of business procedures, such as record keeping, 
correspondence, and business forms Whenever businessmen are asked 
specific questions, they are usually glad to answer them If they are 
consulted on general points, they naturally will express themselves in 
generalities It is not generalities that the school needs from businessmen 
but the specifics of business occupations When businessmen tell busi- 
ness teachers that their beginning workers cannot spell, that informa- 
tion is useless Students can spell many words correctly, and business 
men themselves are unable to spell many words If businessmen were 
encouraged to provide the instructors with copies of the letters in which 
specific mors are made, or lists of these errors, that would be helpful 
If they would tell precisely what kinds of arithmetic errors are made 
and under what circumstances these errors are made, that would be a 
useful contribution for teaching Learning as teachers have known for 
a long time, is not successful when taught in terms of general situations 
It must be very specific 
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Frequently, the immediate supervisors of young employees are able 
to give teachers more help than the ‘ big boss ’ who, because it is his 
duty to co ordinate the work of ail departments, is often uninformed 
regarding the departmental details The head of the stenographic de- 
partment, the clerk in charge of ledgers, the training supervisor in a 
department store, and similar executives are in a far better position to 
determine the particular needs of beginning workers Teachers should 
make their contacts through the top executives, but, generally, the 
meaningful help can be given by the first- and second fine super- 
visors 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why is the attitude of businessmen of special importance to business 
education? 

2 What reservations must be made about the attitudes of businessmen 
toward business education? Why? 

3 What is the attitude of businessmen toward the school s training in the 
fundamental processes? Is this attitude justified? Why? 

4 Why does the businessman consider personality a key to business sue 
cess? What does he think is the function of the school in developing per- 
sonality? 

5 Does the businessman want specialized training in business? Under 
what conditions and for what purposes does he approve or disapprove? 

6 Do most businessmen ask for training in small business operation? 
Why? 

7 Can one speak of the attitude of businessmen? Does business speak 
with one voice? How diverse are the opinions of businessmen? What are the 
implications of your opinion to business education? 

8 What contradictions may be found in the opinions of businessmen 
and labor toward business education? Why do they arise? 

9 What methods must be used in getting specific aid for businessmen? 

10 What are the major criticisms of businessmen as far as business edu 
cation is concerned? 

11 Interview several businessmen in your community and check their 
opinions with those contained in this chapter 

12 Follow the same procedure with the leaders of labor in your area 
Is there any difference in attitudes of Cl O and A. F of L. leaders, of 
organized and unorganized labor? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Attitudes of Labor Toward 
Business Education 


American labor, and especially organized labor, is a staunch advocate 
of education in general, and of vocational education m particular At 
the same time, it is critical of many phases of technical training now 
undertaken in secondary schools 

Although members of labor unions are interested m the welfare 
of the community and in the improvement of economic and social 
conditions, they are concerned primarily with the protection of their 
own jobs, higher wages, better working conditions, and fewer working 
hours When there is a conflict m these aims, labor is naturally m a 
dilemma Fortunately, this conflict is not serious Only as wages, work- 
ing hours, and working conditions improve can the social structure m 
general be perfected 

Labor has a strong and vested interest in the improved economic 
and social conditions of all the American people This is entirely 
natural, for American workers and labor leaders realize that only when 
all gain adequate standards of living can each individual be assured 
of his individual standard 

There is an especially strong awareness on the part of organized 
labor of the meager support being given education The AFL-CIO 
has provided many statements in favor of education Here is one that is 
typical 

One of the paradoxes of American society today is that m the midst 
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of great wealth, high production, and military power, we have become a 
nation of misers when it comes to providing basic social necessities We 
have somehow let ourselves be persuaded that more housing more 
schools more social benefits, roads, and hospitals, would impoverish our 
nation We seem to have lost our understanding that great wealth and 
high industrial production are not an end in themselves but exist to 
benefit the people all the people 1 

Labor is also critical of certain aspects of education as it is earned 
on today Note these comments 

We must do more than merely urge "more funds for education ” We 
must analyze and evaluate the programs through which these funds are 
administered 

Is the course of study, which in itself is often ngidly dictated by the 
colleges and universities of our country, planned to equip a youth to meet 
his responsibilities in the second half of the 20th century? Is his sense of 
moral and social discipline adequately emphasized in his school training 
today? Is he merely “putting in time” in a school, to meet the legal require 
ments of a compulsory school attendance law or is he actually being edu 
cated, and trained to be a good citizen^ 

When we realize that in some states today, authorities are actually 
giving two kinds of diplomas one for attendance and one for achievement 
we have a right and a duty to ask what the value might be of an “attendance 
diploma.” 

Labor must seek and continually work to have its qualified men and 
women serve on boards of education and in this manner help shape educa 
tional policy 

A survey of the composition of boards of education made two decades 
ago showed that less than 2 r e of the membership of state, city, or county 
boards of education were “labor” The spot-check study made by the 
American Federation of Labor’s Standing Committee on Education last 
year showed the continuing lack of labor representation on boards of edu 
cation. These facts show that it is urgent that local and state labor leaders 
should plan systematically to assure representation of labor on the local 
and state boards of education to assure labor’s helping shape administrative 
educational policy* 


Kany Van Arsdale Our Frnest Weapon— Education Bull-tin of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 1959 pp 1-2 
n JT f ducatl ° n In 1951 American Federation of Labor Washington 
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ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

These quotations show that labor, while strongly in favor of general 
education, is critical of much that is done in the name of general edu- 
cation Organized labor is still willing to support worth while voca 
tional education training, but is probably even more critical of certain 
aspects of job training As early as 1908 the American Federation of 
Labor set up a special committee to study industrial education m the 
United States and abroad On the basis of this report the A F ofL col- 
laborated with such organizations as the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education for the enactment of Federal aid to 
vocational education This work culminated in the passage of the 
Smith Hughes Act by Congress in 1917 

In general, organized labor is in favor of job training which is con- 
trolled rather than rampant, thorough rather than superficial, and such 
that it will raise the standard of living rather than endanger it As a 
report of the American Federation of Labor of 1 908 declared 

There are two groups with opposite methods, and seeking antagonistic 
ends, now advocating industrial education in the United States One 
of these groups would educate the student or apprentice to non union 
sympathies and prepare him as a skilled worker for scab labor and strike 
breaking purposes This group also favors the training of the student 
or apprentice for skill in only one industrial process, thus making the 
graduate a skilled worker in only a very limited sense and rendering him 
entirely helpless if lack of employment comes in his single subdivision of 
the craft 

The other group is composed of great educators, enlightened representa 
tives of organized labor and persons engaged in genuine social service who 
advocate industrial education as a common right to be open to all children 
on equal terms to be provided by general taxation and kept under the 
control of the whole people with a method or system of education that will 
make the apprentice or graduate a skilled craftsman in all branches of 
his trade * 

From labor’s point of view, vocational education should teach the 
student how to use tools, how to deal with business conditions, and how 

3 American Federation of Labor, Report of Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Comention Washington C. The National Tribune Company, 1908 
Quoted in John D Russell and others. Vocational Education p 234 
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of great wealth, high production, and military power, we have become a 
nation of misers when it comes to providing basic social necessities We 
have somehow let ourselves be persuaded that more housing, more 
schools, more social benefits, roads, and hospitals, would impoverish our 
nation We seem to have lost our understanding that great wealth and 
high industrial production are not an end in themselves but exist to 
benefit the people, all the people 1 

Labor is also critical of certain aspects of education as it is earned 
on today Note these comments 

We must do more than merely urge “more funds for education ” We 
must analyze and evaluate the programs through which these funds are 
administered 

Is the course of study, which in itself is often rigidly dictated by the 
colleges and universities of our country, planned to equip a youth to meet 
his responsibilities in the second half of the 20th century? Is his sense of 
moral and social discipline adequately emphasized in his school training 
today? Is he merely “putting in time” m a school, to meet the legal require- 
ments of a compulsory school attendance law or is he actually being edu- 
cated, and trained to be a good cittzen? 

When we realize that in some states today, authorities are actually 
giving two kinds of diplomas one for attendance and one for achievement, 
we have a Tight and a duty to ask what the value might be of an “attendance 
diploma.” 

Labor must seek and continually work to have its qualified men and 
women serve on boards of education and in this manner help shape educa- 
tional policy 

A survey of the composition of boards of education made two decades 
ago showed that less than 2% of the membership of state, city, or county 
boards of education were ‘labor” The spot-check study made by the 
American Federation of Labors Standing Committee on Education last 
year showed the continuing lack of labor representation on boards of edu- 
cation These facts show that it is urgent that local and state labor leaders 
should plan systematically to assure representation of labor on the local 
and state boards of education to assure labor’s helping shape administrative 
educational policy * 


Harry Van Attdale, Our Finest Weapon-Education Bulletin of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 1959, pp 1-2. 
r, ^“conon in 19SI. American Federauon of Labor, Washington 

U ' — i IV32, p 5-6 
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These quotations show that labor, while strongly in favor of general 
education, is critical of much that is done in the name of general edu 
cation Organized labor is still willing to support worth while voca- 
tional education training, but is probably even more critical of certain 
aspects of job training As early as 1908 the American Federation of 
Labor set up a special committee to study industrial education m the 
United States and abroad On the basis of this report the A F ofL col 
laborated with such organizations as the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education for the enactment of Federal aid to 
vocational education This work culminated m the passage of the 
Smith Hughes Act by Congress in 1917 

In general, organized labor is m favor of job training which is con- 
trolled rather than rampant, thorough rather than superficial, and such 
that it will raise the standard of living rather than endanger it As a 
report of the American Federation of Labor of 1908 declared 

There are two groups with opposite methods and seeking antagonistic 
ends now advocating industrial education in the United States One 
of these groups would educate the student or apprentice to non union 
sympathies and prepare him as a skilled worker for scab labor and strike 
breaking purposes This group also favors the training of the student 
or apprentice for skill in only one industrial process thus making the 
graduate a skilled worker in only a very limited sense and rendering him 
entirely helpless if lack of employment comes in his single subdivision of 
the craft 

The other group is composed of great educators enlightened representa 
tives of organized labor and persons engaged in genuine social service who 
advocate industrial education as a common right to be open to all children 
on equal terms to be provided by general taxation and kept under the 
control of the whole people with a method or system of education that will 
make the apprentice or graduate a skilled craftsman m all branches of 
his trade * 

From labor’s point of view, vocational education should teach the 
student how to use tools, how to deal with business conditions, and how 

s American Federation of Labor Report of Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Comention Washington D C The National Tribune Company, 1908 
Quoted in John D Russell and others Vocational Education p 234 
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to make the most of economic opportunities Nevertheless, there is now 
no doubt in the minds of labor leaders that £ood general education is 
basic for all and comes first Only after a good general education is job 
training justified and then only on the basis of proved need 

Unions do not always encourage highly specialized job training 
Unscrupulous employers sometimes have urged the schools to graduate 
a large number of workers m a given occupation in order to prevent 
the union from controlling the labor market Union workers have 
pointed out that in many cases such graduates are inefficient, rarely, 
in fact are they masters of their craft 

When industrial schools are used to undermine the position of 
organized labor, and under the guise of apprenticeship education, make 
it possible for a factory owner to obtain cheap help, the unions become 
aroused Similarly, when specialized industrial education is organized 
in order to take industries from areas in which labor is unionized into 
areas where the open shop prevails, labor is strongly displeased 

LABOR AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION CUT 

As the report of the AFL-CIO Executive Council to the Third Con 
stitutional Convention pointed out 

Congress last year passed Public Law 85 864, The National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 The theory back of this law was that the national 
secunty requires the fullest development of the mental resources and tech 
meal skills of our citizens and making available more adequate educational 
opportunities The law provides substantial assistance to individuals and 
to the states 

Programs of a similar nature in the past, have been developed with the 
advice and co-operation of labor and management committees representing 
the industries affected by such programs 

Despite the repeated references in the law itself to the training of persons 
for employment as skilled workers including related training for appren 
tices in addition to its references to training of “technicians ” the Office of 
Education seized upon the one point m the entire title Section 303 (a) (3), 
v-hcre reference is made to the training of highly skilled technicians,” as 
an excuse to limit the use of funds exclusively for the training of “tech 
moans,” a term it has thus far not defined. 

The law, as interpreted and applied by the Office of Education, endangers 

c continuation of regular apprentice training programs and will make it 
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more difficult for journeymen to obtain the additional training to meet the 
growing technical demands of their work It will result in dumping onto the 
labor market many thousands of partially trained youths who will be used 
by shortsighted management to downgrade the established crafts 

The trade union movement must exert every effort to amend the National 
Defense Education Act to prevent the Office of Education from continuing 
to pursue its present course We must make certain that the funds author- 
ized will be used for area vocational programs, including related training 
for apprentices and journeymen retraining programs, and will provide the 
needed extension of the excellent programs of vocational education estab- 
lished by the states with federal assistance 4 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD BUSINESS EDUCATION 

There are now quite a few unions of stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
office workers While the number of office workers who are union 
workers is still rather small, their influence is probably far greater than 
their number indicates Merchandising workers have been quite sue 
cessful in organizing in recent years 

It is difficult to organize office and store workers for a number of 
reasons The fact that large numbers of women are employed in 
routine business occupations often militates against unionism, for many 
women do not expect to stay in gainful employment and, therefore, are 
reluctant to fight for the goals that organized labor sets for itself 
Furthermore, in typical offices, employers and employees are in daily 
contact with each other and can settle disputes or discuss working 
conditions face to face rather than by means of group representation 
This factor also tends to retard unionism in office occupations Never- 
theless, there is a growing sense of unity among office and store workers 
and a consequent growth in interest in unionization 

Organized labor is, at best, lukewarm in its attitude toward most 
present forms of business education It views with concern the mass of 
ill trained students who are poured out annually into vocational life 
from secondary public schools, private business schools, and even 
colleges 


4 Policies Resolutions on Education, Adopted September 1959, by the Third 
Constitutional Convention American Federation of Labor and Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations, January I960 pp 33-35 
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There is particular concern about the numbers of stenographers 
produced by the schools every year Labor is apparently more aware, 
than are business teachers themselves, of the fact that stenography rarely 
offers an adequate lifelong occupation Stenographers are typically 
younger women who work at salaries often much lower than those 
received by waitresses, in spite of the larger amount of training required 
There are many reasons for this, but no doubt the relative oversupply 
of beginners produced by the schools every year is a major factor 
Labor is concerned with the dignity of workers and, therefore, is gravely 
concerned with poor workmanship Labor would no doubt be glad to 
participate in the elevation of training in stenographic work and m the 
adjustment of the supply to the needs 

Eventually, when labor finds the opportunity, there is little question 
but that it will take the leadership in attaining this goal Much the same 
attitude taken toward secretarial work is held by labor toward general 
clencal workers, bookkeepers, and even toward salesmen But since 
these fields are not as definite as is stenography, better control of these 
types of occupations must probably come even later 

It is interesting to note that office managers who have had no expen 
ence with unionization are very much frightened by the prospect of 
organized labor in their particular offices They often show hostility 
to individual union members Yet quite often these same office managers 
when compelled to accept a union office, soon find there are many 
advantages and often become strong advocates of unionization As 
middle level managers they are sometimes caught between the interests 
of top level management and workers They, therefore, at times find 
an effective union a worth while antidote to the arbitrary requirements 
of their superiors 

As unionization becomes more typical of office and sales force, the 
union leaders will become more concerned with the training and source 
of supply of beginning workers in these fields While this development 
will create problems, without doubt, it can also be a basis for much 
improvement The perennial problems of adequate training before em- 
plojment, reasonable standards, promotional opportunity, and security 
may all find more or less adequate solution through unionization It » 
true, however, that unionization may also cause disruption, interference 
with the conduct of school training and regimentation What happens 
depends on the wisdom and co-operativencss of the office managers and 
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union leaders and, to a considerable extent, on the leadership of the 
teachers of clerical and sales workers 


HOW THE INCREASE IN WHITE COLLAR WORKERS AFFECTS 
UNIONS 

The increasing proportion of white collar to so called blue collar 
workers and the relative increase in employed women have had a tend 
ency to slow the increase in unionization in the United States This trend 
holds true in spite of the sharp drop m farm workers who have tradi 
tionally been nonumomzed This tendency might mean a lessening of 
union power if continued The shift from blue collar to white-collar 
workers in industry has been paralleled by declines in the membership 
of such traditionally great unions as the auto, steel, and mine workers 

The growth of governmental workers also has had some influence on 
union membership for only about a seventh of such workers belong to 
unions This may be partly explained by the fact that most governmental 
workers are office type workers, who tend to resist unionization 

There is little doubt that labor will do its best to combat this situa 
tion It is altogether possible that some new economic development may 
change the situation completely and give the unions an opening into the 
white collar field In 1930, no one would have conceived the tremen 
dous strength that the auto workers unions would have achieved by 
1940 In similar manner, as office workers tend to predominate, it is 
possible that their affinity with the blue collar worker will become more 
obvious to them Furthermore, there is little doubt that clerical work is 
far less efficient than most production work If clerical work is put on 
the same belt line control of output that is now typical of production 
work, it is quite possible that unionizauon will be facilitated For the 
Lwwt b/ittvs, brcws-vex, growth, of unions. in dencaL work has. ckaxly 
not made the progress that had been anticipated 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD TEACHERS 

Organized labor is a sturdy advocate for more freedom and better 
income for teachers Here are some comments taken from a recent 
AFL bulletin 
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The lack of freedom of the American teacher is alarming It is this lack 
of freedom which more than any other factor, we contend, js responsible 
for the shortage of teachers in the United States today 
Teachers are told which organizations they must join, and which organi- 
zations they may not or should not join They are urged, in every state to 
join the state education association, which actually is the Company Union, 
in education Within 17 states teachers are required, as a condition of 
employment, to join this Company Union at the national, state or local 
level In many places, dues for the administratively controlled teacher’s 
association — the Company Union — are deducted from the teacher’s salary 
often without his permission, before the teacher is paid 

On the other hand teachers are dismissed, in many places, for forming 
or joining a union. In other places, they are penalized in many other ways 
They may be assigned to badly located schools they may be given an extra 
heavy teaching load, they may be denied promotions, they may be openly 
attacked by their superior officers in a most humiliating manner, simply 
because they choose to join with their fellow citizens through the American 
Federation of Labor, to serve the common good and protect their own 
economic interests * 


Union leaders feel that this lack of freedom and lack of support 
from administrator-dominated organizations is recognized to some 
degree by most teachers It is a frequent topic of conversation in teach 
ers’ rooms, sometimes even when the principal is present, therefore, 
they wonder why teachers do little about it Union advocates wonder 
why teachers fail to see that the strongest fnend they have is organized 
labor Teachers, as a rule, usually have a friendly feeling toward labor 
unions They approve of the gams made by labor and look with ap- 
proval upon unions in industry Union leaders wonder why, when a 
teacher joins a union, his colleagues feel that while the act is not entirely 
S,n ;“V t “ at ,east Recently radical and they, therefore, co-operate 
with the admimstrat.cn ,n the silent persecution of the union member 
eachers recognize that administration-controlled organization, how- 
ever well meaning, will fas or management at the expense of teachers 

wnnd^tT f'l th( \ CaSe ’ a cho,ce must ** made Union leaders 
J hy teachefS d,ss ‘P ate effectiveness by joining numerous 
r m he v^— ' n ° nC ° f WlUCh “ Stron S wough to really act for 
U 1 thKC same teachers fr* that their salaries are not higher 

6 Labor and Education op ct 1, pp 7-8 
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and are shocked to hear that the unionized garbage collector gets $600 
more as a beginning salary than they do 

LABOR S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 

Organized labor insists that it should participate m the lay control 
of the schools In the field of vocational education, labor is especially 
concerned with the formation of advisory boards on which labor is as 
fully representative as is management These advisory committees should 
assist those in charge of vocational education in conductmg studies and 
surveys to determine training needs, develop sound public relations, 
formulate policies, establish standards and programs for apprenticeship 
training counsel with local authorities regarding qualifications and 
preparation required for vocational teachers give occupational guid- 
ance to students, and make reports to interested groups which they 
represent 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 

Although labor supported the enactment of the Smith Hughes Act 
it has been disappointed m the manner in which much of the program 
has been earned out Labor showed considerable opposition to the 
George Deen Act when it was passed in 1937 and questioned its value 
In the field of distnbutive education which, under the George Deen 
Act of 1937, was supported by Federal aid for the first time, the 
Amencan Federation of Labor questioned whether there was a need 
for a larger program of specialized training, whether a shortage of 
trained workers existed in these occupations, and whether adequate 
training could be given at all 

Organized labor was, m fact, quite cntical of the entire George Deen 
Act because it felt that the development of the federally aided program 
of vocational education had fallen into the hands of people who were 
not sufficiently aware of labor production standards and the purposes 
of an adequate training program It was felt that there were abuses 
in the use of the funds which encouraged overcrowding in certain 
trades and areas, that apprenticeship programs were at times operated 
for the benefit of business, and that all too often the programs resulted 
in lowering of wages in particular trades 
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There is a serious questioning of an extensive program of vocational 
education at the secondary-school level A generation ago the high 
school curriculum provided only for the prospective college goer and 
ignored those who would go directly into industry often before gradua- 
tion This situation is gradually being remedied, for the age of first 
employment is being moved upward This results in making it possible 
for all boys and girls to have a nonspecialized secondary education 
leading to better life adjustment before beginning full-time employment 
On the other hand, organized labor is staunchly m favor of Federal 
aid for general education The A F ofL and the C I O have both gone 
on record, for example, as giving full support to the proposal to use the 
income from submerged oil lands to further public education rather 
than allow them to be developed for private profit 
Both labor groups have urged Congress to enact a general Federal aid 
bill for supplementing local expenditures for education and providing 
that individual states should make decisions as to whether nonpubhc 
schools should be given Federal aid This provision would take the 
problem of Federal aid for nonpublic schools out of the national picture 
and put it in the local scene This action would help the states and yet 
reserve to them the decision of how education is to be conducted 
Labor is concerned that differences of opinion exist as to whether 
the states should be permitted to decide the granting of Federal aid to 
nonpubhc schools There is no question that the clash m opinions has 
held up such assistance Certain administrator-controlled teacher’s 
groups are bitterly opposed to any support to nonpubhc schools, and the 
nonpubhc schools are equally determined that they should have an 
opportunity to persuade the states to allow them to participate in 
Federal funds Meanwhile the teaching program, so inadequately earned 
on in some of the less wealthy states, continues to suffer 

LABOR s participation in the school program 

Another concern of labor is the development of business-education 
ays, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Local businessmen have frequently been able to organize business 
in ustry-education days which, it is felt by union leaders, in many cases 
have presented only the point of view of management, often at the 
expense of labor That this is to some extent true cannot be questioned 
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Nevertheless, it would seem that the answer to this difficulty is not the 
elimination of such fine efforts to get co ordination between the com- 
munity and the school, but for labor to either participate in the pro- 
gram by setting up business labor education day programs or by setting 
up additional labor education day programs The primary responsibility 
for developing such programs rests with the labor groups, just as m the 
case of the education-business programs the initiative rested with the 
business groups Nevertheless, business teachers, when they have respon- 
sibility for participating in such programs, should go more than half-way 
m encouraging labor-education programs either separate from, or in 
conjunction with, existing programs 

The same thing holds true in the distribution of materials that may 
present the viewpoint of labor and of business After all, there is no 
question that management has the greater supply of funds and the better 
opportunity to work at the schools from above The schools, therefore, 
must be especially certain that labor has unquestioned participation in 
any school program Apart from the fact that labor is, without question, 
the single strongest friend of the school, there is the fact that it repre- 
sents a large proportion of the population, pays an increasingly larger 
share of the taxes, and most important that fair play is one of the 
characteristics that the schools are most anxious to develop in the 
schools 

SOME NEWER ATTITUDES 

As the labor unions mature and as the nature of the school program 
changes, the attitude of organized labor also changes As the age for 
beginning employment goes upward, labor becomes increasingly con- 
cerned with a well-rounded educational program for all Much that was 
formerly taught as related instruction (that is, training related to the 
job but not directly needed to perform a specific skill) is becoming 
a part of the core-curriculum Moreover, labor is increasingly question- 
ing highly specialized job training, especially that undertaken in trade 
schools The general tendency now is to feel that work experience se- 
cured on the actual job is usually the best means of learning to do the 
specific job It is felt, consequently, that much of what was formerly 
labeled vocational education becomes general education, and much of 
the specific job training might be better relegated to the plant or office 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why is labor friendly and uncritical toward general education and 
often suspicious and critical of vocational education? 

2 Why do labor unions find it difficult to organize clerical workers? Is 
there likelihood of a change in this attitude 7 

3 What is likely to be the future attitude of labor toward business 
education? 

4 Interview several leaders of labor in your area and check their opin- 
ions with those given m this chapter Is there any difference in the attitudes 
of CIO and AFL leaders’ Of organized and unorganized labor? 

5 What were some of the earlier points of view toward education of 
organized American labor? 

6 Why have unions at tunes discouraged specialized training? 

7 Is there a conflict between labor’s demands and educational prac 
tices? 

8 How has recent legislation been affected by the attitudes of labor 7 

9 How has labor been affected by recent legislation especially in the 
field of education 7 

10 How does labor look upon business-education days and education- 
business days? Why? 
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CHAPTER XV 


The Learning Process in 
Business Education 


Any analysis of the learning process is based on certain fundamenlal 
assumptions In this chapter, the consideration of the learning process 
in business education must be necessarily rather brief The assumptions, 
ere ore, on which this discussion is based are given as specifically as 
possible, so as to make clear the point of view that is presented. 

INTEREST AND EFFORT IN BUSINESS TRAINING 
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The school, of course, can aid by offering a general method of 
thinking Fortunately, most business subjects are ideally organized for 
teaching a method of thinking There is a vast difference, however, 
between teaching people to reason and that of developing a method of 
organized procedure m coming to intelligent decisions, and in the latter 
the school can help in developing practicable techniques 


MASTERSHIP DASIC 

Fundamental in the learning process is the need for thorough master- 
ship of some subject matter Inasmuch as the school is equipped to give 
students certain fundamental abilities that they cannot acquire through 
other educational processes, it is required to develop most thoroughly 
the learning that it expects the student to attain Although highly cor- 
related and interrelated with other institutions, the school must see to it 
that its training is thorough, otherwise the learning acquired is hkcly to 
evaporate quickly The fundamentals, therefore, should not be learned 
merely to Ore threshold of learning or they Mil be forgotten very soon 
is own t, soon after learning, the human mind begins a 
proeess of eliminating abilities and skills not immediately and constantly 
used The very nature of learnings, moreover, developed m the school 
nnpl.es that these abd, ties are not constantly used and redeveloped ,n 
die immediate dady expenenee of the student If they were, there would 
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learning The failure to realize the need for overlearning is one of the 
most serious deficiencies of the American school system as contrasted 
with systems of other countries 

All Learnings Need Not Be Mastered It is obvious, of course, that 
not all subject matter presented in the secondary school must be mas- 
tered Some subject matter is not taught for the purpose of final learning 
Some work is undertaken merely for the sake of its immediate interest 
and as a basis for motivating other learning 

There should be a clear differentiation between these learnings of a 
temporary nature and those for which the school is definitely organized 
In the development of good work habits, for example, teachers may 
present many activities, situations, and temporary learnings that in them 
selves are not important These need not be mastered so long as the 
fundamental lesson that the teacher wishes to develop is mastered 

PART VERSUS WHOLE LEARNING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

A decade or more ago educational dogma assumed that part learning 
was very wasteful, and that whole learning was the answer to educational 
efficiency Some business situations are too difficult to present as a 
whole at one tune Others are sufficiently simple, so that they can be 
taught as a unit For example, the insertion of papers in an envelope 
is a relatively simple process There are efficient and inefficient methods 
It is desirable for the school to make certain that students know the 
efficient methods They are so simple, however, that they can easily 
be taught as a unit 

Taking dictation and transcribing a mailable letter is, however, quite 
another business activity In spite of its basic simplicity, hundreds of 
unit skills are involved It would be ridiculous, therefore, to attempt to 
teach the taking of djcjslioo sod tssmcrjbwg as a unit, hence, the 
process is broken down mto numerous simple learning steps Even the 
person who wants to teach dictation and immediate transcription on the 
typewriter does not expect a perfect product the first time. He realizes 
that he must simplify his vocabulary 

Unfortunately, in realizing that part learning is necessary, some 
teachers break down the total unit of learning unnecessarily At one time, 
for example, it was thought desirable in teaching typing to withhold the 
teaching of the complete keyboard for many weeks, if not several 
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months Students did not learn to write their own names on the type 
writer until toward the end of the term Such part learning is unneces 
sartly simplified and results m loss of interest on the part of the learner 
There is an intelligent middle ground between teaching everything at 
one time and breaking down subject matter to almost infinitesimal seg- 
ments This intelligent middle ground is determined by many factors, 
such as the ability of the student, the complexity of the subject matter, 
and the skill of the teacher Ordmardy, the brighter the student, the 
larger can be the unit of learning, ordinarily, the simpler the unit of 
learning, the more whole learning can be approached, the more skillful 
the teacher, the closer can be the approach to whole learning 
In on the-job training, it has been found that it is unwise to attempt to 
teach more than from five to ten specific elements in one unit For exam- 
ple, the insertion of two individual sheets of paper into an envelope on a 
quantity basis involves somewhere between six to eight steps, therefore, 
it can easily be learned as a whole by ordinary students Making entries 
m a four-column cashbook involves 60 to 70 separate learning elements, 
therefore, it is unwise, except with unusually intelligent students, to 
attempt to teach entry making in a cashbook as a whole As a matter 
of fact, no capable teacher would attempt this He budds up knowl- 
edges and skills regarding specific elements, then, when he teaches 
the cashbook, he simply teaches six or seven steps that arc merely 
combinations of previous learning Teachers do not disagree about the 
futility of completely whole learning for complicated processes They 
isagree only about how much can be learned at one time and how these 
units of learning can best be combined 


THE PROBLEM OF GENERALIZATION IN LEARNING 
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teacher must use generalizations The functional method of teaching 
shorthand, for mstance, is supposed to be a method of dealing with 
specifics and ignoring principles Yet, unless the student acquires certain 
generalizations, he will never master shorthand The disagreement does 
not mvolve the question of whether generalizations are to be learned, 
but how they are to be learned Here again the question of whether 
generalizations should be taught first and then specifics, or vice versa, 
depends on the intelligence of the students, the skill of the teacher, the 
time available, and many other factors 


THE TWO BASIC APPROACHES TO LEARNING 

No effort will be made in this chapter to deal with the detailed aspects 
of learning procedures in business education After all, the specific 
techniques of teaching business education can and should be little 
different from those used m the presentation of other areas of learning 

There are two pnmaiy ways of learning — the teacher-centered pro- 
cedure m which the learner has a passive role, and the developmental 
procedure in which the student primarily figures out the learning him- 
self with the teacher serving merely as an instrument Actually, all real 
learning procedures utilize both methods so interchangeably that the 
classifier is often at a loss to determine which particular method 
predominates 

As Edgar Barker, a business teacher of a previous generation, so 
well phrased it 1 

There are indeed two distinct ways of teaching. The one by stating the 
principles, and then using facts to illustrate them The other by artfully 
presenting the facts in such a way that the pupil appears to advance to the 
principle and by his own ingenuity to discover it. This latter way may often 
be employed with advantage to the young It is a close imitation of the way 
in which nature teaches, but for the advanced mind it is too tedious and 
appears childish 

But principles must be the constant aim of the teacher He must know 
exactly what part of the subject he has put into the mind of his pupil, and 
by a just estimate of the powers of the latter, be must know what quesUon 


* Edgar Barker, “A. Contribution to the History of Commercial Education ” 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association Brochure, 1903, pp 11-12. 
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he is able to ileal with This constitutes the teacher’s art, and it is as impos- 
sible to pass false instruction, except as to facts, either by a book or other- 
wise, on an accomplished teacher, no matter bow new the subject to him, as 
to pass a counterfeit bill on a money broker 
There arc certain fundamental doctrines which will be found as the basis 
of every elementary treatise recognized as sound and satisfactory. 

1st That to teach a subject u to teach or impart a knowledge of its 
principles 

2nd. The principles of a subject arc the general truths which by analysis 
are found to explain the whole, or in other words to comprehend all its 
minor truths, and the fewer these general truths can be made the more per- 
fect the analysis and the more simple the explanation 


SKILL DEVELOPMENTAL TRAINING 

In developing business skills, such as shorthand, typing, office ma- 
chines, and certain aspects of bookkeeping, the emphasis is necessarily 
upon pupil activity It may be an exaggeration to state, as some have, 
that every moment of shorthand instruction is wasted unless the student 
is writing, reading, or checking shorthand The emphasis in this idea, 
nevertheless, is sound Too many teachers seem to think they can 
develop skill for their pupils merely by talking to them Mere restate- 
ment of what is m the book, without evidence of need for correction, 
usually is wasteful While it is difficult to label specifically the procedure 
used in skill learning, it can best be described as planned drill 

The planning of drill m order to achieve effective learning is quite 
as important as the dnll itself Mere repetition after a whde becomes 
aimless activity, which only by accident results in improved learning 
ortunately, accidents are rather frequent, otherwise, some pupils 
would rarely learn Timed tests, for example, in typing and other skill 
subjects often do have some marginal learning value However, when 
they are repeated automat, cally day in and day out, without analysis 
ot the errors made for correct, onal procedures, they become meaningless 
The law of effect ts fundamental m good teaching The effect, bow- 
cvcle ,7 7™ *1 UK lcaract If ,hc ,0,al n:suI ‘ 01 a complete job 
but also theTtd^’ \ ie * mZT ac( f ulIes not only the good practices 
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product may be fairly satisfactory even though it is a bit blurred 
Unless the learner realizes that this blumng is caused by failure to 
strike the keys lightly but sharply, he will be satisfied Once he has seen 
a good job, properly done, and compared it with his own job, he will 
see the effect of his uneven touch, then if he has been properly 
motivated, that is, if the law of readiness can operate, the practice that 
is given him will tend to be effective The reverse is also true at times, 
in eliminating large units of unsound practice, minor good practices may 
be dropped because the learner is unaware of their value Here again 
it is the teacher’s function to create a pleasant effect by making the 
learner conscious of the desirability of the minor practice 

During the first few lessons of skill development, the teacher must 
take a more active role, but he should constantly aim at assuming a 
passive and corrective position as soon as possible Because the class- 
room situation lends itself to teacher demonstration, he must particu- 
larly guard himself against overuse, just as much as agamst lack of use, 
of this teaching process 

It has been said that, if we want to see ourselves, we should look at 
others, and if we want to see others, we should look at ourselves Most 
of us will benefit by observing the teaching of others Unless the visitor 
is unusually fortunate, he is likely to accept an excess use of the telling 
procedure for skill development The effect upon the observer should be 
wholesome This does not mean that telling and teacher demonstration 
do not have a place in skill development When such procedures are 
used, however, the trainer must make very certain that these procedures 
are mere preliminaries to the real learning process which involves pupil 
activity 


LEARNING FACTS 

It is important to know certain facts Teachers must, however, be 
careful that the facts are worth knowing Fact acquisition must be based 
on a pattern presented either by the teacher, the textbook, a life situa- 
tion, or some other source of information The student must master 
this knowledge by memorization of some form or other, preferably 
by indirect learning By astute use of questions and answers or formal 
testing, for example, the teacher must then measure the result of the 
practice On this information, he bases a new senes of learning excr- 
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cises and then tests again to determine adequacy of mastery. This should 
continue with as much variety as possible, until there is certainty that 
the student has thoroughly mastered the necessary information. 

This involves the three laws of learning There must be readiness 
exercise , and satisfaction from achieved learning, Of dissatisfaction from 
failure to learn As pointed out before, not all facts brought to the 
students’ attention must be mastered Some are incidental to creating 
adequate atmosphere and broader comprehension, and an attempt to 
master them, is not only a waste but also actual interference with the 
mastery of the essential facts 

ACQUIRING UNDERSTANDING 

The conference technique, widely used in industrial trammg, is most 
satisfactory for achieving understanding The situation must be con- 
ducive to learning, that is, it must have motivation and the result must 
be satisfactory, that is, the law of effect must operate However, the 
practice is very different from that used m acquiring knowledges and 
skills Understanding comes from an organized interplay of emotion- 
alized individual viewpoints The conference technique is well fitted for 
achieving this The teacher should accept for himself only the role of 
discussion leader and not be dictator of the discussion. He will sub- 
limate his tendency to use his position to da all the talking 
All who are to acquire understanding should participate actively, if 
possible, and it should not be permitted that one or two members of 
the group dominate The more reserved members should be drawn out 
This cannot be done, however, unless the leader and the group are 
thoroughly aware of the understanding for which they are striving and 
only if they have the facts available upon which to base these under- 
standings Conference procedure functions best when there are from 
ten to twenty participants When the group is larger, the leader is apt 
to become a lecturer, therefore, those aspects of learning that em- 
phasize understanding should be developed with smaller groups In 
skill training, where the learning can be individualized and wherein the 
trainer’s function is one of setting the pattern and presenting corrective 
procedures to individuals or small groups, a larger number of learners 
can be given instruction at cue time 
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VERBAL LEARNING IN THE SCHOOL 

One criticism of the school is that it has overemphasized verbal 
presentation Verbal situations do lend themselves to distortion and to 
misinterpretations because the same words can mean different things 
at diSerent times Teachers should present the learnings of the school 
in terms of actual objective aids and materials The very nature of the 
school, however, makes it emphasize verbal expressions It is just 
because the precise use of words is not learned in daily life, because 
students do not leam to spell correctly, because students do not learn 
to add accurately, and because reading facility is not stimulated through 
daily life activities that the school is necessary These fundamentals 
and most other elements in the core program are verbal by their very 
nature Therefore, the attempt to make these subjects nonverbal often 
leads to absurd situations The school by nature is concerned with 
verbal expressions and with verbal use of materials, and it therefore 
must essentially remain an institution for verbal learning 

Teachers must make certain, however, that students are constantly 
brought back to the ultimate implications of the words that are used 
A balance sheet, for example, is a word picture of the status of a par- 
ticular business at a particular time There is no substitute for the 
words and figures used Unless, however, this balance sheet is written 
m such form that it can be understood by the reader, it is a waste of 
effort Note how meaningless the balance sheets of most large corpora- 
tions are to stockholders These balance sheets may be very meaningful 
to the accountants themselves and, it is to be hoped, to certain members 
of top management, but it is a waste of money to send them to stock- 
holders in most cases 

CONFUSION OF ACTIVITY AND LEARNING 

One of the outstanding faults of the school is its tendency to confuse 
activity with learning Mere good work, for example, m the sense of a 
job done efficiently and carefully, is not learning it is mere busywork. 
Cutting pictures out of magazines and pasting them into notebooks 
is not learning Under certain conditions, and with careful planning, 
such activity may help a learning situation, but wherever a teacher is 
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tempted to create work situations, he should be especially careful to 
make certain that there is a tangible, meaningful learning outcome 
Innumerable home assignments arc given not because they create 
learning but merely to impress the parents and to make the students 
feel that they are doing something This is a very easy procedure be- 
cause, strange as it may seem, many pupils enjoy busy work It is very 
easy to get pupils to do scissors and paste activity m the classroom 
Pupils seem to actually enjoy copying innumerable notes from the 
blackboard into their lesson books They arc satisfied if they are being 
active — whether they are learning is often not important to them 


ACCURACY VERSUS SPEED IN SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

The present emphasis is strongly m favor of speed as compared with 
accuracy in the initial stages of skill development There is no doubt 
that excessive insistence upon complete accuracy resulted in actually 
learning to type slowly- — a learning very difficult to unlearn Several 
empiric and experimental studies have given support to this point of 
view Again it must be realized that it is a matter of emphasis Mere 
speed with complete disregard for result is also wasteful The change 
is not so drastic as current literature might indicate Good teachers have 
never been fanatically set on absolute accuracy, and good teachers will 
not at present ignore it It seems evident, however, that minor errors 
are more easily overcome than the inertia of a slow pace of typing or 
dictation taking The teacher of skills must be, in a large measure, a 
drill master m the best sense of the term The skill master pushes his 
barges constantly to build up speed wtthout undue Jack of proficiency 
and then pushes them to mastership production without undue loss of 
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pictures in the teaching process and assume that such presentations 
result in learning Sometimes such visual aids are mere entertainment if 
they are good, if they are poor, they may even result m boredom 
Usually, visual aids serve best if they are used as motivating devices 
If they are unusually well planned, they may be used to serve as the 
basic presentation for a lesson But at the present status of visual edu- 
cation, this is not usually true 

Many persons assume that films are the only kind of visual aid In 
this they are m error The blackboard is the simplest visual aid, and for 
the most purposes, still the most efficient Maps, charts, graphs, pic- 
tures, models, cartoons, flash cards, and similar devices must also be 
classed as visual aids In a sense, dramatizations, training manuals, text- 
books, and demonstrations are visual aids 

The blackboard, for example, simple a device as it is, is often mis- 
used When teachers spend an entire period, day in and day out, merely 
putting lesson outlmes on the board with only occasional interruptions, 
learning is probably not taking place in the classroom In all likelihood, 
the activity is mere busy work Everything does not have to be put on 
the blackboard There should be a specific reason for a blackboard 
outlme, illustration, or other presentation Planning in advance is 
required m order to determine what should be on the board Unless 
the teacher is unusually well experienced, practice m being sure that 
the blackboard illustration serves the purpose is necessary Some 
teachers have acquired the habit of making meaningless hieroglyphics 
on the board Such habits only distract 

Recently a new device, which progressive schools may find worth 
while, has been developed It is the Visual Cast, a device whereby the 
teacher can wnte on a translucent sheet that by electrical transmission 
reflects the material upon the wall behind the teacher Thus, the in 
structor is facing the students, he can wnte in a normal situation, and 
yet the students can see the entire process of a word formation in 
shorthand, the process of transfemng accounts in bookkeeping, or the 
gradual development of a model in economic geography It should 
sene as a valued supplement to the blackboard 

The filmstrip (with or without recording), the silent motion picture, 
the motion picture with sound, and the projectoscope all can be valu- 
able teaching aids The motion picture, silent or with sound accompani- 
ment, has rarely been completely adapted to teaching purposes The 
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presentation is generally far too rapid to be absorbed by students The 
equipment is expensive and obtaining the films is often a tedious process 
The teacher should be very careful to know just what he is trying to 
accomplish and should set up all his paraphernalia in advance, so there 
is no waste of time Obviously, he will have looked at the film several 
times m order to use it properly. 

The filmstnp is probably the most useful of these projection types 
of visual aids It can be presented as slowly as necessary, it may be 
turned back whenever needed, it is relatively inexpensive and quite easy 
to set up Moreover, there are far more good filmstrips available for 
classroom purposes than there are motion pictures 

The projectoscope is useful in projecting pictures, written material, 
and any other type of fiat illustration on a wall 


When teachers assume that visual aids are a substitute for good 
teaching the result is disastrous As training aids, they can male a 
significant contribution to learning Sometimes they can be used to 
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and in subjects like shorthand is caused by the fact that these subjects 
are mysteries to the uninitiated The child can make curlicues and 
figures on paper and say they represent actual words and sounds, and 
the uninitiated is completely mystified This is a strong motivation for 
human beings, and the desire for mystery is especially keen on the 
part of children and adolescents 

To assume that the child, m his very brief span of learning and even 
briefer period of school learning, can by mere curiosity leam all the 
things that are conceived as being fundamental is ridiculous For the 
most part, that which is called curiosity on the part of children is just 
transitional ‘nosiness” Anyone who assumes that teachers could use 
curiosity of an intrinsic nature as the sole motivation for teaching all 
aspects of reading, writing, and calculating does not understand the 
average child and the school situation 

As William James himself pointed out “It is nonsense to suppose 
that eveiy step m education can be made interesting ” This is especially 
true of the limited and specialized forms of learning to be acquired by 
school education It must be realized that those learnings acquired 
outside of school are by their very nature based on interest It is because 
sheer curiosity and interest do not serve as a basis for learning in certain 
types of fundamental abilities necessary for human beings that school 
learning must be organized, and for precisely this reason, a considerable 
amount of extrinsic motivation must be set up for learning m the school 

It is true that it may happen, now and then, that the child comes 
across problems that he cannot solve more or less satisfactorily to his 
own wishes and therefore may desire guidance and aid in their solution 

Children have problems — innumerable problems — but most of these 
are not of the type for which children will go to school for solutions 
Nonetheless, the individual teacher can often provide partial soluUons 
until the home or some other agency takes over, or until 1 he child finds 
it possible to find a solution himself No teacher is a magician, but he is 
in an excellent position to take positive action, even if it is little more 
than to give sympathy 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

It is necessary to recognize individual differences and to adjust teach 
mg to each individual, but to assume that every individual must be 
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treated as an individual, apart from other individuals all the time, is not 
sensible nor practical The school that, because of economic necessity, 
must have somewhere between twenty five and thirty if not more, pupils 
m each classroom simply cannot give too much attention to the indi 
vidual In fact, the individual must not be permitted to exaggerate his 
own individual uniqueness, for, as a matter of fact, he is not unique 
He has two billion peers, and he must learn to get along with them It 
is because individuals consider themselves unique that we often have 
trouble 

While in certain ways, individuals, paiticnlarly m the problems that 
they create, are individuals, their differences tend to group themselves 
so that teachers do not always have to deal with each chdd as an absolute 
individual True, there will be variants even within these subgroups, but 
for practical school purposes these differentiations according to major 
types will usually serve rather satisfactorily to allow for the necessary 
variants m inheritance and environment which confronts us 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 
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that which is laced by the office executive The motivation for prompt- 
ness is different in the two cases, and the kinds of punishment that can 
be administered are different Yet, recognizing this limitation, teachers 
of business education classes can set up classroom conditions as similar 
to those of the job as possible, and then deal with infractions much as 
an office manager or the store manager would, rather than in the tradi- 
tional manner of the school teacher. 

Teachers must make school conditions as identical to those of the 
job as possible Only then will there be the identity of elements neces- 
sary for transfer Teachers must so thoroughly inculcate the habits they 
wish to develop that these habits will become an aspect of the personality 
of the student Only in this way will this training become sufficiently 
generalized to carry over to the job situation If a teacher of business 
subjects msists on good handwriting, and all the other teachers permit 
illegible handwriting, then the probabilities are that transfer of training 
to the job will not take place because good handwriting has not become 
a generalized habit The student, therefore, will not transfer to the 
job situation unless m the job situation the same rewards and punish 
ments are maintained as were maintained in the business education 
classroom 

TESTING IN SCHOOL PROCEDURE 

In an effort to make teaching techniques more adequate, a vast test- 
ing program has been set up m recent years This program has made a 
contribution to educational efficiency that could not otherwise be 
attained The schools have not, by far, reached the limit of efficiency 
in testing In fact, much of the criticism of organized, objective testing 
is based largely on the inefficiency and inadequacy of the tests them- 
selves, rather than on the unsoundness of testing as a technique in 
teaching The criticisms are also based upon the misuse of the tests 
and upon the false conclusions drawn from their results Tests cannot 
be adequately used as a basis for all kinds of prognosis, because prog- 
nosis is often, not possible under present conditions However useful 
and significant the objective testing mo\ ement has been, it will never 
completely substitute for the old fashioned, well planned question and- 
answcr procedure which, while it is a teaching and a learning procedure, 
is at the very same time a testing technique It still is more difficult to 
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set up objective tests that measure abilities rather than merely memorized 
knowledges 

Testing is an integral part of the entire teaching process, and testing, 
which is looked upon as a climax rather than a phase of the teaching 
process, is, by its very nature, only a basis for grading and record 
keeping. Record keeping and credit giving for accomplishment have 
their places in a mass-production system such as the public schools 
necessarily must be, but they should not be allowed to take the place of 
the primary function of testing, that is, the diagnosis for readaptation 
of teaching processes to improve learning Without adequate testing 
techniques, the schools cannot set up, in the final analysis, a more 
efficient school system, for when teachers expect the public to accept 
their supposed achievements on mere faith, they are asking for some- 
thing for which they hav c no justification Only when teachers can prove 
the tangible and measurable achievements of their teaching to the 
public can they expect its support for those aspects of teaching that are 
assigned to them 

Education as a whole, by its very nature, cannot be a science, but 
certain aspects of it, particularly the measurement technique, can be 
made more scientific It is m this aspect of education that scientific 
methodology can make its greatest contribution 


THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS IN SCHOOL LEARNING 

In recent years, there has been a bitter complaint against the use of 
textbooks in the schools It has been stated that teachers become mere 
textbook users, that they are only assigners of jobs in textbooks and 
SCC wbetber students have accomplished this assigned 
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only to look over the textbooks available m the schools of large Euro- 
pean countries and compare them with American textbooks, both in 
quality and m price, to see what a great boon the American textbook is 
Undoubtedly, in recent years, textbooks have become far too much 
picture books and reiterations of learnings that have already been 
accomplished, but this does not change the fact that, far from making 
too much use of textbooks, the American schools probably spend too 
little on textbooks 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What do you think of the problem of creating mterest in learning in 
business education? The point of view expressed in this chapter differs from 
that of some leading educators Find out their point of view 

2 Why is mastership so important in skill development? What types of 
learning need not be mastered’ When does the teacher know a skill or part 
of a skill has been mastered? 

3 Must skills be generalized to be applied? How does one generalize a 
skill? How does the teacher know when a skill has been generalized? Make 
your explanation specific with definite illustrations 

4 What are the two fundamental approaches to the learning process? 
Under what conditions would you use one or the other? Illustrate 

5 What are the basic characteristics of skill development training? How 
does such training differ from fact learning? 

6 What are the essential characteristics of acquiring understanding? 
How should the atUtude of the teacher be different? 

7 Does the paragraph on acquiring understanding give a complete 
presentaUon of the problem? What other elements are involved m teachmg 
for understanding? 

8 Comment on the problem of verbal learning in the school 

9 Why are student and teacher acUvity and learning confused? What 
safeguards can the teacher set himself to make certain that classroom activity 
results in learning? 

10 Read several articles on the needs in initial skill building for speed 
development, even at the expense of accuracy m current articles Expand 
the paragraph given in this chapter on the basis of >our reading. 

1 1 Study several available audio-visual aids in business education Evalu 
ate them Read current comments on such aids in business education Deter- 
mine their classroom use 

12 Why is it important for the teacher to take into considerauon differ- 
ences between individuals and their ability to do school work? 
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13 What is the preseat status of the controversy about possibilities of the 
transfer of training? What influence does the opinion you have about the 
transfer of training have upon your teaching of business subjects? 

14 Why is testing an integral part of the learning process? “That which 
can not be measured does not for all practical purposes exist * What do you 
think of this statement? What would be its implications if it were true 9 

15 The textbook is a vital element in school learning Why is this so? 
What are the implications of this statement? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Techniques in Developing 
Courses of Study 


Constant changes m occupational life result in a need for constant 
changes in training procedures New courses must constantly be devised 
to meet changed job situations When training is given without adequate 
planning based upon actual occupational needs, it is likely to be in- 
effective In the period ahead, further occupational changes will take 
place, resulting in even more adjustment in course-of-study materials 
If a training program is to be given for a half-dozen workers, and if the 
training need be given only once, program makers obviously are not 
justified in giving the same amount of attention to course making that 
would be justified if this training were to be given to several thousand 
trainees If a course is to be used for several years, almost any amount 
of time given to course planning that will produce better results is justi 
fied In the procedures suggested in this chapter, modifications will 
always be necessary to meet individual cases- — eliminating many of the 
details suggested, or sometimes elaborating on them The general struc- 
ture, nevertheless, will serve as a guide m planning any course of study 
Possibly in Utopia, where all teachers are perfect, or in an educa- 
tional system where “a Mark Hopkins sits on one end of a log and a 
James Garfield sits on the other,” the selection of the subject matter in 
a course of study can be left to the choice and inspiration of the indi- 
vidual instructor In view of the trying circumstances under which most 
teachers work, however, the ill-fitted and specialized training that they 
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have received, the large size of classes, and the heavy teaching loads, 
well defined courses of study are sine qua non of a good system 

The course of study should not shackle the progressive teacher, rather, 
it should aid him to execute his task more efficiently. The ideal course 
should help the student learn “to do better those desirable activities that 
he will do anyway " In the preparation of courses of study, therefore, 
actual desires and activities of students should be given first considera- 
tion, and the beliefs of educational theorists should be secondary 

CURRICULUM AND COURSE OF STUDY DIFFERENTIATED 

A curriculum and a course of study must be differentiated A course 
of study is a selection of topics closely grouped around a major interest 
It is synonymous with “subject.” Business law, for example, is a course 
of study A curriculum is a senes of courses whose goal is the attain- 
ment by the student of a high standard of education in the broadest 
sense of the word A curriculum is often adapted to a more or less 
specific level of vocational efficiency Naturally, the first step m selecting 
subject matter is to determine the educational efficiency that is to serve 
as the curricular goal 

The selection of subject matter involves at least two processes (1) 
the selection of subject matter for individual courses, and (2) the devel- 
opment of a curriculum out of a senes of courses In most respects, 
cumculum construction is only an extension of course making, hence, the 
material m this chapter can, to some extent, serv e as a foundation for a 
discussion of cumculum construction, although discussion of this task 
will not be specifically undertaken here 

SELECTION OF SUBJECT MATTER 

There are two general nays in which subject matter can be selected— 
subjectively amt objectnely The distinction between the two methods 
is not absolute and in the final analysis is purely a matter of degree 
In seeking a starting point from which to make the selection of subject 
matter, there also appear to be two groups, marked by divergent atu 
U j C ® rou P’ subjectivists, would begin With present courses 
The other group, the objectivists, would start 
e novo e latter tend to ignore the present program as completely 
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as possible Here again the distinction is relative rather than ab- 
solute 

The Subjective Method In the subjective method, the course-of-study 
builder marshals his prejudices and personal experiences and then 
goes to work He generally analyzes existing courses in an effort to 
determine what is wrong with them Thus he “corrects” weaknesses m 
accordance with his ideas of how children should learn Whether or not 
they learn as he thinks they should is irrelevant 

Sometimes the subjectivist recognizes tbat other educators whose 
opinions count must be consulted He, therefore, calls them together, 
and by the least number of compromises, gets them to agree upon a 
curriculum The compound wisdom of a committee of experts, he feels, 
cannot be wrong This procedure has been called (by its opponents, 
of course) ‘ the method of collective ignorance ” Adversaries of the 
method say that the pooling of much ignorance does not create less 
ignorance, but more 

Some national committees appointed for the purpose of curriculum 
making have had great influence Among them were the Committee of 
Ten on Secondary Education of 1893, the Committee of Seven of the 
American Historical Association of 1899, and the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 1915 These committees (for 
•he most part composed of university professors) formulated what they 
believed high school students ought to know They were largely influ- 
enced by the demands of colleges and probably gave only incidental 
attention to the problems of typical boys and girls or men and women 

Sometimes the subjective course maker attempts to give an objective 
cast to his program by undertaking a survey of existing courses of study, 
in order to find out what is being taught An analysis, in terms of fre- 
quency, of the surveyed material is often the basis of many courses, a 
procedure that assumes that the average is right In practice, the survey 
method tends to continue existing curncular weaknesses There is no 
evidence that courses formed m this way meet the demands of society 
better than those upon which they are based 

Need for Subjective Selection of Subject Matter The “scissors and 
paste” method, for all its subjectivity, is useful and necessary within 
Us limitations In fact, it was the prevalent method until about 1900, 
when the scientific movement in education appeared The present high 
school program is still largely a result of this process of selection By 
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and large, curricula and courses have changed for the better, although 
progress is slow and lags behind the reahties of contemporary life But 
this may be said with equal truth of other social institutions, law, for 
example, evinces an even greater lag than the school curriculum 
The only way in which the ultimate objectives of education can be 
determined is on a basis of subjective judgment The purposes of edu 
cation are, in the final analysis, a matter of opinion, and, therefore, the 
core about which all educational endeavor revolves must be subjective 
Only the details can be determined objectively 

In many cases it may be more desirable to use the judgments of 
frontier thinkers rather than those of pseudoscientific (supposedly 
objective) doctrinaires In no case is it possible to remove completely 
the subjective element from curriculum materials In many instances, 
the so-called objective method is merely an impersonal way of choosing 
personal opinions 

The Objective Method In the objective method of subject matter 
selection, no references are made to existing subject matter Significant 
elements are determined objectively By this means, the formalism of the 
old course of study is avoided, and the new course of study is freed 
as far as possible from previous prejudices, and can, therefore, approxi 
mate more closely the actual needs of students Although in the past 
the subjective method has been used exclusively, the more progressive 
curriculum makers now tend to adhere to objective procedures 


TWELVE BASIC QUESTIONS IN COURSE-OF STUDY MAKING 

In the complete process of course making, at least twelve major ques- 
tions must be answered They may be summarized as follows 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Why? (Posiuon training justification ) 

What’ (Activities, attitudes, and traits ) 

How well? (On the acquaintanceship or mastership level?) 
Where? (On the job? In school? After hours'’) 

What equipment and facilities? (How many units’ Special 
training manuals?) 

When and how long’ (Guide level of students nnd ability level’ 
One week? One month’ As part of another project?) 
n w at sequence? (Chronological? Most important topics first?) 
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8 How 1 ? (How are duties performed' 7 How learned* 7 ) 

9 How teach? (To what degree?) 

10 Who shall teach* 7 (Job supervisor or high school staff? Both?) 

11 To whom? (Boys' 7 girls' 7 both 17 Ability level 7 ) 

12 How evaluate* 7 (By follow up 7 Special tests?) 

EXPLANATION OF STEPS IN COURSE OF STUDY MAKING 

1 Why give the course ? This question involves the justification of the 
program in terms of job value Do workers need to be trained for this 
purpose? If so, is the training better given informally or formally 7 
Should it be given by the employing agencies themselves* 7 Or should the 
trainees leant the work on off-the job hours* 7 

2 What should be taught is based to some degree on why a particular 
ability is taught This gives the general pattern The actual training 
details, however, should be based on an actual study of job needs This 
involves some form of job analysis This procedure will be considered 
in detail, as many clerical trainers are called upon to undertake this 
step The maker of the course of study must be thoroughly familiar with 
the job breakdown technique, so as to include the important teaching 
elements, the key points, and related activities This job analysis to 
determine the number of duties performed in each position and the 
frequency of their occurrence is not adequately treated elsewhere 

3 How well each duty should be learned depends on a number of 
factors If the worker needs just slight training m order to make use of a 
skill on the job and can then develop mastership there, acquaintance- 
ship is sufficient In other cases the worker is useless unless he has 
developed mastership previous to job use This must be determined from 
a study of the actual job 

4 Where the course should be taught requires a study of the avail- 
able space Shall it be given at the regular desks, or in a special training 
room? This is determined m part also by the place where the work is 
to be learned — on or off the job 

5 With what equipment and facilities the course is taught depends 
on the job needs and the materials available Will the trainee make use 
of equipment? Are special devices needed in learning? (For example, 
blackboards, typewriting shields, and so forth ) To what extent will 
learning on the operational facilities interfere with operations? 
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6 When shall the training be given and how long? One week? One 
month? Until the trainee has achieved an adequate level of skill? On a 
present assignment basis, or m service? 

7 In what sequence the course shall be taught depends on a number 
of factors Sometimes teachers wish to tram workers m those duties 
that are most important because they are not certain that there will be 
tune enough to teach the rest Sometimes the logical organization of the 
learning is most important and would therefore be preferred 

8 How are activities performed on the job? It does not always 
follow that job performance is the best method of learning For exam- 
ple, the average stenographer does not go through the process of figuring 
actual space requirements for each individual letter The competent 
stenographer has such a good sense of the amount of space needed for 
each letter that he can produce a balanced letter almost instinctively. 
This sense of letter balance is not, however, achieved automatically. 
The beginner needs to know, for example, that for a letter of 75 words, 
he can start the inside address about 8 lines down from the date, and 
that there should be about 40 words to a line For a 250-word letter, 
a different set of requirements is needed As the stenographer becomes 
more competent, he will neglect these formal rules in preference to the 
more rapid sensing of the requirements, which he has gradually de- 
veloped 


9 The manner m which the teaching material shall be taught must 
be carefully determined Sometimes a straight lecture procedure is 
adequate Again the job-sheet procedure is most desirable, especially 
if the teacher has only limited time for instructional purposes and if 
training is given individually Also involved is the problem of the degree 
of thoroughness to which the material shall be presented 

10 Who shall teach the course? In on the-job training, for example, 
should a competent worker or a training specialist do the teaching? 
If a competent worker is to be the trainer, provision should be made 
for giving him detailed aid in working out the teaching procedures If 
a . l Tu S s P ec,a k st 15 to 8* >c the training, there must be assurance 
Uiat he has full opportunity to learn the work and that he has made use 
ot his opportunities 


11. To whom shall the course be taught? The selection of students is 
t>as.c It requires particular care, because m most cases prognostic testing 
is not by itself an adequate basis for selection 
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12 Evaluation is necessary in order to be able to report on the 
effectiveness of the program A follow-up of learners to determine how 
effectively they are using their training on the job is frequently most 
useful It also serves as a means of improving instruction and may 
pomt a way to remedial training Testmg after several weeks on the 
job may be another means of determining the value of training Judg 
ments of supervisors and of the tramees themselves are useful, though 
they may be biased 

PROCEDURES 2N COURSE OF-STUDY MAKING 

When subjective methods are used, the course-of study maker figures 
out what he thinks the course should contain He may secure some 
guidance or even copy some other course of study or textbook The 
teachers may elect a course-of study-making committee and ask them 
to work out a course, often with the aid of businessmen and so-called 
experts from organizations specializing in course-of-study making — 
such as universities or state departments of education Such experts will 
at least be m the know about the latest fashion of course of-study 
making They may even recommend that the course be called a “scope 
and sequence” or a “program of resource units ” 

When the course-of-study maker wishes to be more objective, he must 
first determine the elements that go into a course The most tangible 
and usually the most objective procedure is that of the job analysis 
Therefore, m this chapter considerable space will be devoted to the job 
analysis as a basis for course-of-study makmg 

How and What Elements Are Analyzed? 

When the job analysis is used to discover the activities of a given 
position in order to devise learning specifications, at least four method* 
may be followed introspection, interviewing, working on the job, and 
the questionnaire Usually all these are employed m varying degrees, 

The analysis may be made of. 

1 Duties, job operations, or steps undertaken (See page 253 for 
explanation of terms) 

2 Difficulties or errors invoked in performance 
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3 Method of performance 

4 Function of the position 

5 Skills involved in performance 

6 Attitudes or character traits required m the position 

Data may be obtamed from one, several, or all of these job elements, 
at one time or separately Attitudes and traits required in a position are 
frequently better analyzed separately, because they are more intangible 
and the learning process is different 


AN EXAMPLE OF A JOB ANALYSIS 


One good way of learning how to carry through a job analysis is to 
study the classic “The Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits, ’* 1 
which, in spite of its many weaknesses, is still one of the best analyses 
of a business or clerical occupation available Here is a brief outline 
of the mam steps taken in making the study 


1 The analysts asked several secretaries to keep informal records of their 
duUes This resulted in a compilation of 166 specimen duhes, which were 
classified, for convenience under eleven major headings 

2 A time chart was developed as a means of obtaining a more complete 
list of secretarial duties This time chart was filled in by 125 secretaries They 
kept a full record of all their duUes for one full week. At the close of each 
day, they wrote m on the lime sheet the actual duties they performed in 
15 minute intervals These 125 secretaries performed 871 secretarial duties 

3 In addition, the secretaries were asked a senes of questions formulated 
or use ui interviewing these workers The soundness of each question was 
checked by preliminary interviews 


4 A hst of business firms was made up to assure an adequate distribution 
of companies and also a balance between small and large firms 

5 Care was taken to interview superior workers In doing so, considera 
lion was given to finding workers w.th d, verse educational backgrounds 

6 The method of interviewing was carefully planned Reports were 

7 * “ aftcr the mtcrv,cw as possible A week later the analyst 

" tin ‘ °. .T ** t ? ne chart *** secretary had wmten up and to 
obtamany add.uonal information about the performance methods. 


f W QUrterS 51011 kadore B ^“Jcy The Analysis of Secretarial DuUes 
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7 The secretaries were also asked about their judgments in regard to 
supplementary schooling, promotional possibilities, difficulty of various duties, 
need for learning duties on the job or in the school, and similar topics 

8 Fifteen hundred secretaries were asked by mail to check those duties 
that they performed Replies were received from 712 workers m various 
types of business 

9 In a second aspect of the study, character traits were determined by 
questionnaire and interview methods The basic data were obtained from 
the employers rather than the employees Although some information of this 
kind was obtained from the secretaries themselves in the duty analysis, the 
employers who furnished data were representatives of many types of business 
and were as far as possible leaders m their line 

10 The data were translated into abstract traits and defined m terms of 
specific situations suggested by the employers Thus an organized picture of 
the things secretaries actually are required to do and of the manner in which 
they are required to do them was obtained 

11 Suggestions were made for additional procedures that might reveal 
further job information 

12 Suggestions were made for converting the information received into 
courses of study for training secretarial workers 

Some Limitations of the Job Analysis Technique Course-of-study 
makers tend far too frequently to begin immediately to write up their 
programs Most course of-study makers could, therefore, not follow 
through the elaborate details worked out by Charters and Whitley, 
because they need to organize their facts into training materials immedi- 
ately and could not take the time required Moreover, the procedure 
does not provide a learning and teaching breakdown of the steps in 
each job Therefore, considerable adaptations of the procedures used 
by Charters and Whitley will always be necessary It is strong on 
analysis, weak on synthesis 

Here is a typical procedure A group of experienced job supervisors 
are asked to sit in with teachers They discuss the job needs, obtain as 
many different courses of study that have already been organized as 
possible, and determine the major elements that will go into the course 
Because of their experience, these supervisors and teachers will not 
base their judgments on thin air, nevertheless, they do not ha\e readily 
on hand the basic training needs A good course-of study training pro- 
cedure requires that the analyst always make some organized study of 
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the job needs Retrospection is helpful It is known, however, that retro- 
spection is always colored by the individual wishes and previous back 
ground Moreover, judgments made m terms of unplanned thinking 
naturally tend to emphasize those errors that took place m the office 
just before the meeting was held Thus these elements are given undue 
weight Another weakness of the job analysis is that it emphasizes 
concrete activities The thinking that goes on in undertaking an activity 
is usually ignored Finally, in the case of Charters and Whitley, a major 
weakness is their complete failure to differentiate between duties, jobs, 
operations, and even steps Charters and Whitley jumble them all 
together 

THE ERROR ANALYSIS AS A TECHNIQUE 

Analysts, therefore, should make an actual study of the job situation 
In determining the content of a course in remedial English, it may be 
based on an adequate number of actual examples of poor English found 
in job situations Any course given on the job must necessarily be 
remedial, for the workers have usually had several months, if not many 
years, of training 

Moreover, if the course is to be given to secretaries, then the exam- 
ples of poor usage should be those that may be corrected by secretaries 
Some types of poor usage can be improved only by the correspondents 
themselves It is futile to spend tune on training stenographers to make 
such corrections All such training does is to lower their morale, for it 
may make them aware of job deficiencies that are beyond their power 
to correct 

How many cases of poor usage are adequate? One hundred? Five 
hundred 7 Ten thousand 7 Is it possible to pass judgment in advance? 
Here is a procedure that is not too unsatisfactory Tabulate cases until 
they seem sufficient Then find an additio nal 10 per cent of cases If 
these additional 10 per cent of cases give usage errors that in no way 
change the total picture, then no more material is needed If it changes 
the picture materially, then obviously much more data should be 
obtained 

The problem of obtaining facts of this type should not be too diffi cult 
Usually there is some check on correspondence before it is finall y sent 
out The persons rendering this service can easily keep 4x6 cards at 
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their side and jot down cases of poor usage as they find them If a 
sufficient number of persons can be encouraged to do this for a few days, 
an adequate body of evidence will be obtained This of course requires 
that the reviewers understand the problem They must be made to feel 
that this additional work will result m something worth while A brief 
training session m filling in the cards, so that the material will actually 
be usable, may be helpful 

LIMITATIONS OF THE JOB ANALYSIS 

The job analysis has several limitations At present, the methods of 
analysis are not highly refined Useful analysis demands great care and 
objectivity, combined with expertness of technique 

The use of an occupational analysis brings up the question of transfer 
of training Learning and doing are two different things When job 
analysis is used as the basis for a course of study, it is assumed that the 
transfer of training from a learning situation to a performing situation 
takes place under ideal conditions 

A job analysis reveals what men actually do at work, but not what 
they should do As business itself is not perfect, business courses of 
study cannot be entirely based on current business procedure While 
education is sometimes prevented from acting as a telic agent, this 
function should always be its ideal Education should not only promote 
the appficauon of the best business practices, but should also delmeate 
the nature of future improvements 

An occupational analysis presents a picture of men working at specific, 
and often minute, tasks It does not synthesize seemingly unconnected 
segments into the unified process 

The job analysis presents only the occupational bases for making a 
course of study., although usually there are other purposes for which the 
course is given 

The job analysis is fairly satisfactory for routine or mechanical occu- 
pations, but when the activiues are primarily mental, the analysis can 
reveal only a fragment of the responsibility of the employee 

In spite of its limitations, the job analysis is still the best foundation 
on which to construct a course of study, and, with proper refinement, 
many of its weaknesses may be reduced to insignificance 
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SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER, 

BASED ON JOB ANALYSES 

The material that goes into a course must be organized into usable 
teaching units, so that learning may take place with the greatest possible 
efficiency. 

Here is a procedure that might be used m working out a training 
project based upon analysis of training needs 

1 If the material has been analyzed m terms of frequency, and if 
there are too many elements, it would be wise to select only those opera- 
tions or errors listed most often Usually it is not wise to deal with more 
than 75 to 100 elements at one time Thus if there are 300 duties, a 
course maker might only consider the top (most frequent) quarter. If 
there are close to 1,000 duties, he might consider only the top tenth 

2 From these operations or errors those must be selected that can 
be taught in a training project Some learning elements are so intimately 
connected with the job that they can be learned only on the job Obvi- 
ously if there are learning difficulues involved m these elements, pro- 
vision must be made for at thc-desk training by the supervisor The 
selection of elements that are to be taught off the job is made on the 
basis of (a) teacher’s judgments, (b) opinions of those who have 
recently learned the work, (c) experimentation, (d) or a combination 
of these 

3 Those elements that are very easy to learn may need little or no 
consideration in in service training because they are easily acquired 
Such differentiation is desirable in order not to clutter up the training 
program with unessential elements Those that are especially difficult 
require emphasis m the training program 

4 Some decision must be made upon the importance of each element 
For example, an activity undertaken infrequently or an error rarely 
made, may, however, be so consequential that it must be given senous 
emphasis 

5 Some organized tabulation of these facts should then be worked 
out, which will indicate (a) the element to be taught, (b) the degree of 
emphasis that should be placed upon it, (c) relative importance, tf ) 
attitudes or traits that must be taught directly with each department, 
(e) related training needed 
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6 These actual materials must then be organized into training units 
Unfortunately this is necessarily a subjective process The teacher 
should consult with other people to make certam that his organization 
is sound It might be wise to have two different course-of study makers 
set up independent plans, so that soundness of sequence, position m the 
training project, and the like of each procedure can be determined 
independently 

7 The specific methods by which each error may be avoided or by 
which each duty may be best performed should then be determined 
This may require gomg back to the actual job situation Expert workers 
m the position should be observed and consulted Training emphasis 
must be determined How thoroughly should each learning element be 
taught 7 Should mastery be obtained, or is acquaintance sufficient 7 The 
decision should rest partly on the opinion of the novice and partly on 
the views of experienced workers As suggested before, the method of 
job performance is not necessarily the best learning method. 

8 It might be desirable to compare the content of a newly organized 
training project with those already in existence to (a) determine 
whether possible elements have been ignored, ( b ) get suggestions tor 
improvement of a new course in terms of existing materials, and ( c ) 
determine which element of existing materials may be utilized in the new 
program This should be done after the material has been obtained 
from job needs so as not to influence the course maker 

9 Sequence and length of a training project must be determined — 
first, purely subjectively and then experimentally A project manual 
should not be distributed for general use until it has been used at least 
once and found adequate More time or less might be required than was 
anticipated, more trammg materials or less may be required The test 
procedure may not be satisfactory 2 

In adapting this pmcr-dt ire to work out a project m English usage, 
a considerable number of adaptations would be necessary Nevertheless, 
the general pattern is clear There will be different variations in the 
process of course-of-study making. Nevertheless, each program must 

a See also Paul S Lomax. Commercial Teaching Problems, p 85 Also W W 
Charters A Functional Secretarial Curriculum, - The American Shorthand 
Teacher VI (1925) pp 3-7.32 
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follow this general pattern; otherwise, the outcome will not be ade- 
quate. 

Courses of study must result in training manuals if they are to be 
really effective. Every training manual, unless there are some very 
special reasons, must contain at least the following elements: 


EXAMPLE OF A JOB BREAKDOWN 


The job breakdown, as used in business, is a form of teaching plan or 
job instruction sheet. It gives in detail all the thin gs that must be done 
and how to do them correctly. 

Here is the way most people would tell another person how to proof- 
read. “Have one person read from the original draft and have the second 
person check the typed material. Note all errors on the typed copy and 
use this as a basis for retyping.” This explanation is inadequate for 
learning and teaching purposes. If a person can follow these directions, 
he already knows how to proofread. 

Here is a breakdown which can be used for actually teaching this 
clerical and secretarial skill . 3 Note that each step is presented in detail 
and that each step carries the process along to the point of completion: 


Job Breakdown of Proofreading Copy Removed from the Typewriter 

Equipment. Desk or table, cbaus, mimeoscope (for proofreading stencils), 
ruler, colored pencils, folders, dictionaries, office manuals, 
and other reference materials peculiar to the checking to be 
done. 

MMnak- Onguua rou 8 tr draft, or copy, and typed copy to be checked. 

(This may be a stencil, typed copy, master sheet, original for 
p oto-offset or Multiluh It may be straight copy, correspond- 
ence, statistics, etc.) 

Comparers can hear each other more effectively when sitting 
across from each other at a desk or table. If this is impossible, 
sitting side by side will do. 


T - V " D '"" r ’ °‘ to r the 

University, I95t Be smmng Clerical Employees,’* Ed D. Study, New York 
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Steps* 

1 Separate original draft from typed 
copy 

2 Give original to reader and re- 
tain the typed copy, correction 
pencils should be close at hand 

3 Lay typed material on the desk 
or reading desk if one is available 

4 Read from the typed copy m a 
clear, low voice as rapidly as the 
comparer can follow 

5 Circle the word or phrase on the 
original in which an error ap- 
pears on the typed copy 

6 Return the typed copy and the 
original to the typist for correc 
tion or retyping when necessary 

7 Repeat proofreading operation 
for retyped copy 

or 

Check corrected errors on cor- 
rected copy 

8 Dispose of correct copy accord 
mg to use to be made of it. 


Key Poirtsf 

1 Original draft is material from 
which the typed copy was pre 
pared. 

2 When the person who has typed 
the final copy is one of the proof 
readers, the original copy should 
be given to the second person 

3. Use a lighted mimeoscope for a 
stenciL 

4 Follow the rules for efficient 
proofreading 

5 Use a colored pencil 


6 Typist should retype copy only 
when correction is impossible 


8 Mad file, or distribute within 
organization 


In order to serve its purpose as a guide to efficient production, a job 
breakdown on a given type of letter must give the typist specific direc 
tions as to what steps he is to take and m what sequence he must take 
them to assemble the proper materials, set up the machine to produce 
the letter m an acceptable style and form, and dispose of the various 
copies Naturally, the details of such job breakdowns will vary from 
office to office and from one specific type of letter job to another 

The foregoing job breakdown covering proofreading activities is typi- 

* A step is an acUvity that carries the operauon forward to the point of 
completion 

f A key point is a factor that will make or break the effectiveness of a step 
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cal and will serve as a guide in preparing specific breakdowns for all 
proofreading jobs 

This breakdown may serve as a guide for on the-job teaching and 
for group instruction It helps the trainer make certain that all the 
elements have been covered Possibly a similar breakdown of the opera- 
tion of teaching trainees how to write a letter would be in order, or it 
might be more convenient to insert a third column giving teaching 
procedure If there are only a few specific teaching suggestions, they 
might be mdicated in italics (underscored) among the key points 
In every good office or shop there is at least one understudy for every 
operation performed by any one worker It might, nevertheless, happen 
that all those who possess the know-how of the job are out In this case, 
the job breakdown serves as a basis for showing those who have mar- 
ginal experience with the job how to do it, therefore, the breakdown 
serves not only as a training device, but also as a means of improving 
office operational procedure In fact, in well run offices, there is a job 
breakdown properly worked out for every operation performed. It takes 
surprisingly hide tune to cany out this type of study once the procedure 
is learned Naturally this file of breakdowns must be reviewed penod- 
ically to make certain that it is current 
The course maker may, or may not, follow these steps m this order 
The process may be curtailed or amplified, as the case may require 
is more important to follow some organized plan than a given tech- 
niaue ^ 


nonoccupational business analyses 
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and crises, because they offer evidence of a partial failure of social 
life, receive a great deal of space in the daily papers In dealing with 
economics, problems of discord may come first, since they are most 
interesting to the student At the same tune, it must be remembered 
that only those periodicals survive which give the public what it wants, 
and although newspapers mold public opinion, public opinion reacts 
upon newspapers 

Newspapers may be analyzed for educational purposes in many ways 
For example, the number of allusions to any particular topic may be 
listed, the amount of space devoted to it may be noted, the number 
of issues containing such allusions may be checked, or the newspapers 
or periodicals mdexed in the Reader's Guide or New York Times Index 
may serve as a basis of analysis Other mdexes of possible educational 
adaptations will be discovered by the resourceful analyst, and the vari- 
ous techniques may be used as checks against each other 

Analyses of Child and Adult Life Other sources of curriculum ma- 
terial are the economic (or business) activities and problems of adults 
These can be determined by means of a questionnaire, individual case 
studies, or personal observation 

Some educators suggest that child life should also be taken mto 
account in developing a course of study, but the extent to which the 
business activities of boys and girls of high school age differ from those 
of adults has not been determined It is usually assumed that a vast gulf 
separates the two, but high school students may be far more mature 
in their thinking and aspirations than parents or teachers realize The 
curriculum should be so shaped that at least some reference is made to 
student life, because high school students in many respects behave like 
adults 

Although studies of this type are useful, they possess the same weak- 
nesses as the job analysis in that they also portray existing, not ideal, 
conditions Children, when they grow up, should not necessarily imitate 
the habits of their parents Too many curricula are designed on the 
presumption that an accurate analysis of present conditions forms a 
basis for preparing boys and girls for adult life 

Analysis of the Writings of Frontier Thinkers The best way of ascer- 
taining pending economic changes is to examine the writings of frontier 
thinkers Because of the many years these writers have spent in studying 
the social order, they constitute an authoritative group of prognostica- 
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tors, and their writings offer valuable aid m the formation of curricula 
Course-of study makers must be certain, however, that these writers 
are not mere purveyors of panaceas or propagandists for some “ism,” 
shrewdly disguising their work as objective t hinkin g 

HOW OBJECTIVE CAN COURSE MAKERS BE? 

Much further research must be done in order to determine objectively 
the materials used for business subjects Isolated studies are available, 
but they give only a general indication of desirable subject matter 

The general scope and purpose of education will probably always 
rest on a subjective basis Granting this, a certain degree of objectivity 
can be developed m organizing the details The social business studies 
in particular should be planned fundamentally, not on existing condi 
tions but on desirable future changes For this reason, subject matter in 
this area must be based on the writings of frontier thinkers, whereas the 
specific facts illustrating present trends may be obtained from current 
newspapers 

The more objective the selection of subject matter, the more signifi 
cant the curriculum materials will be That is almost axiomatic Cumcu 
lum materials should be chosen only after careful study 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

In America the teacher depends to a great extent on textbooks for 
guidance in giving courses With an adequate textbook, the average 
teacher can more easily execute his task Without it, he is likely to 
oun r or a long tune before he can get his bearings The textbook 
is, for all practical purposes, the course-of study in most American 
sc oo t, therefore, should be organized upon sound procedures for 
making courses of study 

supervisor may give partial help by supplying the teacher with a 
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opment of skills and attitudes The illustrations should catch and hold 
the interest of students and should be vitall) related to the text 

Finally, the style of the book should receive consideration Unless the 
students can understand the vocabulary, the book is reduced in value, 
for the inability of students to grasp new terminology and relate 
it to the known vocabulary is a frequent cause of failure in high 
school 

Teachers should examine score cards and other devices for measur- 
ing vocabularies of books Where good texts on a subject are not avail- 
able, teachers should facilitate their production, for effort spent on 
improving courses of study and teaching methods will be fruitless unless 
good textbooks make the course of-study functional for the classroom 
teacher 


FACTORS IN CURRICULUM MAKING 

It must be recognized that the community situation is not ideal The 
human element must be considered in any social undertaking People 
have preconceived points of view that they insist on maintaining They 
object to some proposals just because they are made by certain persons, 
or if approached in a manner that they consider objectionable, they set 
up barriers to acceptance regardless of merit 
Thus it can be seen that curriculum construction requires not only a 
technique, but also, like all human processes, considerable ability of the 
curriculum maker to deal with people Diplomacy is a basic requisite 
to program improvement m the school, and patience is just as much a 
virtue in this case as it is in teaching Yet too much shrewdness is also 
likely to be dangerous, for it will be labeled as duplicity 

It must be realized, however, that the schools can attain many pro- 
jected goals only in a better social order What are some of the factors 
that must be considered in curriculum construction? The list that fol- 
lows is by no means complete, and it should serve only as a basis for 
further study The factors listed will suggest others to the reader 

FACTORS IN CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

1 Special institutional objectives must be considered 
2. The business and community situation in which the school is located 
is a basic element in program planning 
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3 Pupil groups need certain kinds of business education consistent with 
the objectives of the school 

4 Selection of students for courses is an important factor 

5 Other educational agencies must be considered 

6 Subjects offered in other departments that may realize some or 
all of the special aims of certain business subjects must be considered 

7 A major factor in organizing teaching materials in business education 
is the available teaching material 

8 Qualified teachers are a basic factor in curriculum construction 

9 The availability of libraries, machines, and other equipment must 
be considered in organizing curricula 

10 Minimum time required for teaching each subject is basic 

11 The enlistment of the community to support the expense of a pro- 
posed curriculum is desirable 

12 State departments frequently set up requirements and regulations 

13 Unless the attitudes of various school officers toward business 
education as a whole and certain business subjects in particular are con- 
sidered, there are likely to be senous flaws in the revision of a program of 
studies 

14 Local practices and vested interests must be kept in mind 

15 During the last twenty five years, certain trends have been taking 
place within business, education, and business education of which the 
curriculum maker should be mindful 

16 The age of the student influences his ability and willingness to 
learn and his capacity to use the learning 

17 How many students of each sex should study business? 

18 The kind of general education students have had will, in part, 
determine the effectiveness of the business program 

19 The factor of student intelligence is closely connected with the 
general education of a student 

20 The size of the school must be taken into account 

For example, if the teachers are not equipped to present the courses 
adequately, they may develop an antagonistic attitude toward their 
work In this evenly the revised curriculum. may waL <wJbf fail, but uiay 
also prose less adequate than the previous program 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Differentiate between course, curriculum, program of study, and core 
2. What two methods of course making can be used? Why are both of 
value? What combination of these procedures may be developed? 
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3 Why is a certain amount of subjectivity inevitable in the development 
of a course of study’ 

4 Why do some curriculum makers prefer the term “scope and se- 
quence” or “program and resource units” to the term “course of study”’ 

5 Evaluate the steps in converting the job analysis into a course of 
study as given here 

6 What are the limitations of job and social life analyses’ 

7. Study Charters and Whitley’s analysis and evaluate if (a) as a job 
analysis, (b) as a basis for making a course of study 

8. Compare some courses of study or textbook manuals m a business 
subject according to the bases for evaluation given in this chapter 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Business Program 
in the High School 


An outstanding characteristic of public secondary school educa 
cation is its remarkable growth In 1900, only about one-half million 
pupils attended high schools, wh 1c m 1960 almost ten million students 
were enrolled in grade nme to twelve — the traditional high school period 
At present, three-quarters of all persons between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen inclusive are in high school (m many communities almost 
95 per cent) while m 1900 there were about 10 per cent This shows 
that the American public is increasingly interested in mam taming high 
schools, and it is also an indication of the fact that boys and girls up 
to their eighteenth birthday are not particularly wanted in industry or 
in business To some extent the high schools have changed their courses, 
methods, and orgamzauonal setup to meet the needs and interests of a 
vastly larger proportion of boys and girls 

In the high schools there has been a significant development in the 
programs of health educauon, homemakmg, industrial subjects, business 
education, and m the social sciences Much thought has been given to 
meeting the needs of the changed high school population. In 1900 
oidy the economically and intellectually elite went to high school, 
whereas now only the most unfortunate may be deprived of a high 
sc oo ucauon In spite of these significant changes, the high school 
remains fundamentally similar to the type of institution it was m 1900 
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Courses are still given to prepare students for white-collar, socially 
desirable occupations or for upper middleclass social life Much of the 
adjustment has been on the level of theory and less on the level of 
actual practice Thus, in Pennsylvania, a progressive state, only 50 per 
cent of those who complete the eighth grade graduate from high school 

These statements do not belittle the desirability of the changes made 
They simply imply that far more should be done to reduce the excessive 
lag of the secondary school program in meeting the actual social and 
job needs of the students who now attend these schools Teachers 
Probably never will, and probably should not, eliminate the traditional 
aim of the high school — competent scholarship They must, however, 
increase the emphasis upon the development of desirable attitudes, skills, 
appreciations, knowledges, and ideals The original purpose of the 
school was to achieve these objectives Formal scholarship is primarily 
a formalization of the learnings designed to attain these objectives This 
formalization no longer meets the needs of current life activities of stu 
dents Learning, that is true scholarship, must constantly be adapted to 
developing the varied competencies needed for better living w a con- 
stantly changing environment 

During the depression of the 1930’s, and since then, much effort has 
been devoted to adjusting the programs of the secondary schools to the 
new types of students While traditional subject matter was by no means 
eliminated, new types of courses were developed, and the traditional 
subject matter was simplified Most teachers and administrators decided 
that the pupils who were coming to school could not cope with the more 
abstract types of subject matter They felt that no stigma should be 
placed upon those who were recognized as being less able to deal with 
the exacting nature of the traditional subject matter Many thought it 
dangerous to make the subject matter of the school so simple that any- 
one could cope with it Nevertheless, there was a tendency for this trend 
toward simplification and even oversimplification to develop at the ex- 
pense of more exact types of learning 

In recent years, and especially with the advent of Sputnik I in 1957, 
there has been a strong and almost violent reaction to the oversimplifica- 
tion of the secondary school program As a consequence, there is a 
strong movement back toward the traditional subjects inspired by 
Conant and others Some of these traditionalists have become hysterical 
in their urgent demands that the secondary-school programs be limited 
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to the former traditional subjects which they now tend to call “solids ” 
Others, like Conant, demand that a program in the secondary school, 
made up entirely of solids, be given only to the upper 15 per cent Ac- 
cording to Conant, the upper 15 per cent of the students would be re- 
quired to take the following subjects English 4 units, social studies 4 
units, science 3 units, mathematics 3 units, foreign language 3 units 
These elite students, therefore, could take no business subjects unless 
they took them during their study period or other free time 
In practice, the suggestion makes little change in the program of 
business education, because few, if any, of these students usually take 
business subjects anyway At the most, a few of them take typing for a 


semester or two, and, occasionally, an individual may take a course like 
business law to Gil in for the total graduation requirement For the 85 
per cent of the remaining students, the requirements are generally con- 
ceived to be something like the following English 4 units, social studies 
4 units, science 1 or 2 units, mathematics 1 or 2 units Thus, the usual 
student would take anywhere from 10 to 12 academic subjects, leaving 
somewhere between 4 to 6 units free In practice, however, the number 
of subjects made available as electives in nonacademic subjects would 
tend to be fewer for all but the students of the least academic ability 
The current trend of thinking is that anyone who has the capacity to 
do college work of any nature should not only be permitted, but en- 
couraged, and even, if possible, compelled to meet college entrance 
requirements Since most collegiate institutions are growing rapidly in 
enrollment, and since many of them, particularly those that have out- 
standing recognition, must Gnd some means of reducing their freshmen 
classes to a number with which they can cope, the tendency is for all 
co eges that can afford to do so to require an increasing number of 
academic units on the secondary-school level The elite colleges now 
ten to require the complete gamut of courses suggested by Conant for 
upper 15 per cent. An increasing number of colleges labeled as less 
elite are setting up standards as close to these as possible, while still 
maintaining their enrollments 
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be offered To the extent to which this development takes place, the 
traditional type of business education subject matter will therefore be 
relegated to those students whom the guidance counselors clearly see as 
bemg of nonacademic caliber 

This trend requires a serious reconsideration of the program of busi- 
ness education as it is offered m the secondary school The situation 
might develop haphazardly, resulting m the elimination of business edu- 
cation in many high schools except for typing and courses adjusted to 
those who are clearly nonacademic, or definite plans might be made to 
re organize the business-education program so as to create time to 
achieve the minimum requirements for miUal success m office and store 
jobs, while permitting those who are considered or who consider them- 
selves college material to meet college entrance requirements 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

In theory, the college should accept any program of instruction of- 
fered in the secondary school that makes it possible for the student to 
continue his learning on a more advanced level m college For many 
years, progressive educators have advocated this point of view 1 They 
have insisted that the college has no right to dictate to the secondary 
school what it should teach, merely because the collegiate school insists 
upon having certain types of subject matter as a prerequisite For many 
years, there was some evidence that this demand on the part of progres- 
sive educators was being met In the period immediately after World 
War II when the collegiate needs of veterans were being satisfied, and 
as college enrollments decreased because of the lower birthrates m the 
1930 s the colleges seemed more and more willing to accept high school 
graduaUon with adequate standing in class as a basis for college en- 
trance Since the advent of Sputnik, however, and the renewed demand 
for high standards, accentuated by the rapid increase in enrollment in 
college that has already developed and is expected to become heavier m 
the 1960’s, colleges are reversing their point of view and are again de- 
manding certain specified subject matter for college entrance 

Collegiate schools have also attempted to give placement by means of 


See Eight 1 ear Study 
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intelligence tests, emotional stability tests, and the like These arc diffi- 
cult to give individually and are recognized as being quite unreliable 
when given cn masse The net result is that the college admission officers 
have taken the line of least resistance by requiring the academic subjects 
usually taken by the most able high school students Because the re- 
quirements m these subjects arc stiff, only the more able people take 
the courses, and the standards can be high Thus, the college admission 
officers arc able to reduce the amount of calculating they need to do in 
order to select their students By requiring as many academic subjects 
as possible and still get the necessary enrollment, the college admission 
officers are able to select with little effort the tjpes of students who are 
most able in terms of the enrollment possibilities of the schools 
The net results of such a procedure is again to put impedimenta in 
the way of students who wish to take business and other nonacademic 
subjects and still meet college entrance requirements The student him- 
self, his parents, and his guidance counselor arc apt to play safe and 
select academic subjects that will surely meet college entrance require- 
ments, if it should be possible to go to college If the student docs not 
go to college, these courses have considerable recognition in the business 
community Moreover, because of increased divers iff cauon in offices, 
with the resulting uncertainty whether a highly specialized skill can be 
used on the job, many businesses arc quite S3lisffed with a student who 
has had an academic program in high school with few or no business 
subjects Business is becoming increasingly willing to give specialized 
on the job training when and where necessary 


ss “sir for ™ c usval student and for 

It is time to recognize the need for a school program for those stu- 
dents who cannot cope with the more abstract type of subject matter 
o sugma of failure should be placed upon those who arc recognized 

other h^n^ C °t nPete i!t l ° dea ^ Wllb abslracl lyP es of learning Oo the 
WOuld bs c< l“ a "y dangerous to mate subject matter so 
to mst?h T7 , master 11 U-fortuuatcly, there rs a tendency 

tor just this sort of thing to happen 

snb S ,Tct^rL?,1“ !n,aUCS ' La,a ’ b0 ° U ‘“P‘ng, and the other o]d-hne 
bjccts, that they are easier to team, rs not always a w.se solution 
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General Latin, applied physics, mathematics, and socialized bookkeep- 
ing soon are labeled by the students and teachers alike as ‘ dumbbell ’ 
Latin, mathematics, and bookkeeping If many less able students are 
placed m the same classes with intellectual students, neither benefit, for 
the teacher must give some attention to the less able, and consequently 
the more able learn the art of getting along with less effort, whde the less 
able constantly find it difficult to keep up with the group Consequently, 
neither group learns adequately For this reason, a new type of subject 
matter must be created Much of it can be developed from the more 
simple aspects of the old line subjects, but the material must be organ- 
ized m an entirely different manner It is for this reason that subjects 
like consumer education, shopwork, social studies, junior business tram- 
mg, gardening, and innumerable other subjects have been created Busi- 
ness education contains a considerable body of subject matter from 
which such courses can be developed 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

The first genuine Amencan high school was organized at Boston in 
1821 under the name of English Classical School for Boys A course m 
bookkeeping was included in its curriculum Massachusetts, in 1827, 
provided by law for a single-entry bookkeeping course in the secondary 
school In 1829, New York recognized bookkeeping as a part of the 
secondary-school program These beginnings, however, did not greatly 
influence the later development of business education in the secondary 
school 

The public evidently did not see the need for teaching shorthand or 
bookkeeping in the early decades of the nineteenth century, conse- 
quently, little effort was made to give extensive training in the public 
high schools In the post Civil War period, as a result of expanding 
business, the demand for trained bookkeepers and stenographers grew 
tremendously and with it the private business school Parents then began 
to realize the need for business training and wondered why it was neces- 
sary for them to send their boys and girls to private schools when public 
schools were available Business education then became a major influ- 
ence in the secondary school and was modeled closely after that of the 
private school 

It is quite evident that the cumculum pattern of the private business 
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school was taken over in loto :n the public school, and that most of the 
early teachers received all, or nearly all, their training in the private 
business school As late as 1890 the famous Committee of Ten gave 
subordinate attention to commercial courses, it was not until 1893 that 
the first regularly licensed teacher of commercial subjects was appointed 
in the City of New York Until 1910 it was not unusual for a cosmopoli- 
tan high school to have no commercial department Even now, many 
thousands of very small high schools give no consideration to business 
education 

When business instruction proved successful in the secondary school, 
courses began to expand rapidly In fact, so great was the demand for 
commercial workers that there was ample room for both private and 
public business schools, especially with the increase of female stenogra- 
phers, who used employment merely as a stopgap until marriage This 
meant that the average occupauonal life of the stenographic worker 
was of short duration, with the result that there was a constant need 
for replacement About the time of World War I, enrollment in business 
subjects m the public high school was mounting at an unbelievably rapid 
rate 


TYPES OF BUSINESS PROGRA MS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The program of business education in the secondary school has under- 
gone significant developments In 1901, the National Education Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee on commercial education This com- 
mittee (The Committee of Nine), in a reports published in 1903, 
recommended a four-year course in place of the typical three year 
curriculum previously offered and suggested that separate commercial 
lgh schools be organized, although it admitted the probability that only 
large cities could afford to do so 

It also advocated that a large number of academic subjects be in 
eluded m the commercial high school curriculum The latter suggestion 
harmonized with the highly academic character of the secondaiy school 
01 that nennrt J 
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The Committee of Nme proposed the following curriculum 

Periods Periods 

First Year a Week Third Year a Week 

Rhetoric and composition (1 
term) 3 

Physics or chemistry 5 

American history (1 term) 5 

Bookkeeping and office prac- 
tice (1 term) 5 

Plane geometry (1 term) S 

Commercial law (1 term) 5 

Political economy (1 term) 4 

Fourth Year 

English literature 5 

History of commerce 

( 1 term) 5 

Civil government (1 term) 5 

Three 5 period a week sub- 
jects each term such as 
Language 

Shorthand and typewriting 
Physics or chemistry 
Banking and finance 
Solid geometry 
Mechanical drawing 
Accounting 

Advanced commercial arith- 
metic 

Advertising 

Office work for stenog 
raphers 

This program, it can be seen, is not very different from the possible 
offering of modern business subjects in a large metropolitan high school 
even today One criticism of it would be that it scheduled too many 
courses for less than five periods a week and too many one term subjects 
Among other things, such a program increases scheduling difficulties 
The program was severely criticized for this very reason at the 1904 
meeting of the National Education Association Department of Business 
Education 

In 1915, the National Education Association formulated a program 


English 4 

Modem language 5 

Algebra 5 

Bookkeeping 3 

Penmanship 2 or 3 

Drawing (only 1 term) 3 


General history (only I terra) 4 
Second Year 

History of English literature 
and correspondence 3 

Modern language (continued) 5 
History of local industry and 
commercial geography 5 
Commercial arithmetic ( 1 term 
only) 5 

European history 

(1 term only) 5 

Bookkeeping (1 term) 5 

Typewriting (1 term) 5 
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of commercial education for the high school This program probably 
gave undue emphasis to technical work at the expense of a broad foun 
dation In 1919, the National Education Association offered a third 


table 14 The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Proposal of 1919 


Periods 

Sesenth Year a Week 
English 5 

Geography 5 

Commercial history 5 

Arithmetic 4 

Manual training or 

household arts 4 


Physical training and hygiene 3 


Eighth Year 

English 5 

Business anthmeUc combined 
with business writing 5 

Commercial geography 5 

Typewnung 5 

First lessons in business 5 

Manual training or 

domestic arts 4 

History and citizenship 3 

Physical training 2 


Ninth Year 

English 

Commercial mathematics 

Typewnung 

Science 

Commercial I (including ele 
meotary bookkeeping, busi 
ness practice and business 
writing) 

Physical training 

* Appropriate office or store e 


Periods 


Tenth Year a Week 
English 5 

Commercial geography 5 

Commercial II (intermediate 
bookkeeping and business 
practice) 5 

Shorthand 5 

Foreign language 5 

History 5 

Typewriting 5 

Elective 5 

Eleventh Year 

English 7 

Physics or chemistry 7 

Specializations * 

General business, account' 
ing 

Office practice 3 

Advanced bookkeeping 5 

Electives to fill 
Stenographic 

Shorthand 5 

Typewriting 5 

Office practice 3 

Electives to fill 
Retail selling 
Salesmanship, merchan 
dise 5 

Electives to fill 
Foreign trade 

Document techniques 5 

Electives to fill 


required in each specialization- 
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Periods 


Twelfth Year a Week 
Commercial English 5 

Adv American history and 
civics 5 

Specializations * 

General business, account 
mg 

Accounting (2 terms) 5 

Advertising and sales 
manship (2 terms) 5 

Business organization (2 
terms) 5 

Commercial law (1 

term) 5 

Economics ( 1 term 5 

Stenographic 

Secretarial practice (1 
term) 5 

Economics (1 term) 5 


Periods 


Twelfth Year a Week 
Commercial law (1 
term) 5 

Retail selling 

Salesmanship and store 
organization 5 

Store practice 5 

Store mathematics 5 

Foreign trade and shipping 
Advertising and sales- 
manship (1 term) 5 

Business organization 
and management (1 
term) 5 

Foreign trade sales prac- 
tice 5 

Foreign language (if be- 
gun earlier) 5 


* Appropriate office or store experience required in each specialization 


senes of suggestions, published by the United States Bureau of Edu 
cation as Bulletin 55, 1919 This emphasized the need for specific 
job objectives and took cognizance of the fact that the commercial 
program must be expanded to develop more than mere stenographic 
and bookkeeping ability About the same time, the newly organized 
Federal Board for Vocational Education published a related report. 
Bulletin 34, 1919, which provided for junior high school commercial 
work and for general office and store training 

Of these programs, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
plan, worked out in large measure by Frederick G Nichols, as seen 
in Table 14 (page 268), was possibly the most significant in its influ- 
ence 

This program emphasizes the unit plan of specialization The tendency 
to give considerable speciahzauon early in the program and to place 
technical training near the end has been discarded in most schools 
Nevertheless, this plan had considerable influence in its day and helped 
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to develop the idea o! specialization — that only those subjects which a 
person is very likely to use should be required It was a strong influence 
toward the elimination of the one-sequence commercial curriculum in 
urban high schools 

Suggested curricula m commercial education after 1919 tended to 
consider traditional subject matter in terms of the newer objectives Some 
of these programs will be analyzed briefly later in this book Business 
education is now a major phase of the American high school, which is 
now, and probably will continue to be for some time, the primary 
institution for training office personnel 

An increasing number of schools have recently organized their bust 
ness subjects into one or more curriculum patterns, but it is probable 
that the majonty of students take commercial work on an elective 
basis, or in a two- or three year sequence in a general curriculum 


TYPES OF SUBJECTS OFFERED 

In Chapter II, estimates were given for enrollments in business sub 
jects Table 15 presents the number of schools offering various business 
subjects 

Schools offering only the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades were 
excluded in order to give a uniform picture Subjects found in less than 
five cases were not listed 

These schools were located in Colorado, Ohio, North Carolina, and 

nnmil T 1958 3nd 1959 ° n,y schooIs ,n communities with a 
population of over 3,000 (1950 Census) were mcluded so as to indi- 

w SltUatlon ’ rather than small, high schools No attempt 

fromTm thC SUbjCCtS ° ffcred by ^ dcs bccause studcnts 

dTe is nn S aiC ECDCral,y PCrmUted l ° take Sub J ects which 
ducuon ;r CqU T 0nly ^ «od«t, generally take rntro- 
rn 1< cver V t Grarie meSS i ^ shorthand ’ ^ and ^^eeping 

Unction betwee’n'secrelana? 1 ofE !fth I*?* SeCmS t0 ** D ° de3r d ' S ' 
often used fnr » i ’ offiwC ’ and clerical training The terms are 
taneouslv Econnm *** COUrscs> and often 1116 courses are taught simul 

arithmetic by nmih-^dS^ “ “““’’-f taken by ,cnlh S rad ' slulIents ’ 
ness subjects hv pi . grade students, and the other social busi 
subjects by eleventh- and twelfth-grade students Lists compiled by 
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table 15 Business Subjects Offered in 100 Four-Year High Schools 
(In Communities with Over 3 000 Population) 


Subject 

Number of Schools 
in Which Taught 

Record keeping 

12 

Bookkeeping — 1st year 

89 

2nd year 

10 

Typewriting — 1st year 

100 

2nd year 

48 

Shorthand —1st year 

90 

2nd year 

48 

Secretarial practice 

40 

Office practice 

37 

Clerical practice 

18 

Salesmanship (retailing) 

33 

Co-operative store and office training 

17 

Advertising 

7 

Selling and advertising 

7 

Marketing 

1 

Introduction to business 

59 

Business arithmetic 

48 

Business law 

37 

Business English 

12 

Consumer education 

36 

Economic geography 

11 

Business organization 

8 

Economics 

10 


others show substantially the same variety and frequency of courses, 
though, of course, they vary in detail 


TREND IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

During and immediately after World War II, there was a sharp in 
crease in birth rate Thus, beginning about 1948 a sharp increase 
developed in the enrollment in the first grades of the elementary school 
This increase in enrollment reached its height in new elementary school 
pupils around 1954 and will stay at a plateau for several years there- 
after There is no evidence that more than a slight decrease will take 
place in the immediate future 
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to develop the idea of specialization — that only those subjects which a 
person is very likely to use should be required It was a strong influence 
toward the elimination of the one sequence commercial curriculum in 
urban high schools 

Suggested cumcula m commercial education after 1919 tended to 
consider traditional subject matter in terms of the newer objectives Some 
of these programs will be analyzed briefly later in this book Business 
education is now a major phase of the American high school, which is 
now, and probably will continue to be for some time, the primary 
institution for training office personnel 

An increasing number of schools have recently organized their busi 
ness subjects into one or more curriculum patterns, but it is probable 
that the majority of students take commercial work on an elective 
basis, or in a two- or three year sequence m a general curriculum 


TYPES OF SUBJECTS OFFERED 

In Chapter II, estimates were given for enrollments in business sub- 
jects Table 15 presents the number of schools offering various business 
subjects 

Schools offering only the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades were 
excluded m order to give a uniform picture Subjects found in less than 
five cases were not listed 

These schools were located in Colorado, Ohro, North Carolina, and 

ew ersey in 1958 and 1959 Only schools m communities with a 
popnlauon of over 3,000 (1950 Census) were included so as to ind, 
e typical situation, rather than small, high schools No attempt 
f e 10 classify the subjects offered by grades because students 
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table 15 Business Subjects Offered in 100 Four-Year High Schools 
(In Communities with Over 3 000 Population) 


Subject 

Number of Schools 
in Which Taught 

Record keeping 

12 

Bookkeeping — 1st year 

89 

2nd year 

10 

Typewriting — 1st year 

100 

2nd year 

48 

Shorthand — 1st year 

90 

2nd year 

48 

Secretarial practice 

40 

Office practice 

37 

Clerical practice 

18 

Salesmanship (retailing) 

33 

Co operative store and office training 

17 

Advertising 

7 

Selling and advertising 

7 

Marketing 

1 

Introduction to business 

59 

Business arithmetic 

48 

Business law 

37 

Business English 

12 

Consumer education 

36 

Economic geography 

11 

Business organization 

8 

Economics 

10 


others show substantially the same variety and frequency of courses, 
though, of course, they vary in detail 

TREND IN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

During and immediately after World War H, there was a sharp in 
crease in birth rate Thus, beginmng about 1948 a sharp increase 
developed in the enrollment in the first grades of the elementary school 
This increase in enrollment reached its height in new elementary school 
pupils around 1954 and will stay at a plateau for several years there- 
after There is no evidence that more than a slight decrease will take 
place in the immediate future 
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THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

Ideally, the school should refuse to admit more than a reasonable 
number of students to specialized training if it could justify such 
refusal on the basis of selecting intelligently those students who will 
succeed The present means of prognosis, however, are not sufficiently 
exact to permit such selection to be made dogmatically Moreover, some 
students take this type of work for its nonvocational value, and if 
students are not permitted to take such specialized training, their only 
other choice is academic work of remote value 

Sometimes, the public school can give training that is useful on the 
job, but the cost is so high for each pupil that it means an inroad on the 
opportunities for general educational training, which is more important 
Therefore, when the cost of specific job training greatly exceeds that of 
general common school training, that type ordinarily should not be given 
in the school It might be advisable to encourage the pupil to go to a 
private institution for this training and to reimburse the private school 
to the extent that the secondary school training would cost. 


HIGHLY DIFFERENTIATED PROGRAMS NO LONGER JUSTIFIED 

When the high school program first took form, it was a school for 
the select for the intellectually and financially superior Now the high 
school enrollment encompasses all segments of the secondary-age school 
population. In previous generations the high school catered to various 
types— those who went to college, those who went to normal schools, 
ose who went into busmess, and those whom mother wanted out of 
the house a few hours a day but did not want to send to work The 
situation is changed Now almost all go to high school, simply because 
the community requires such attendance and because jobs are usually 
not available tor those of h,gh school age Sharp differcntranons m tenns 
of objecuves are no longer feasible Those »ho plan to go to college 
. t?” . C ° busmess > many who plan to go into offices end up in a 

tts college Many begmmng jobs in busmess and in industry 
mm-,- * ° r u° Speci ^ c tra)run 2- Willingness to work is so much 

more important that specific job training is often brushed aside Hence 

\ears of th^ f ° f 1116 extCDSloa upward into the high school 

emulated or core-cumculum concept. Nevertheless, 
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specific office training is still vital for some and desirable for many This 
has been made clear in Chapter IX and will be developed in detail in 
later chapters 

A COMMON CORE PROGRAM 

Until around 1958, most curriculum makers felt that it was desirable 
to develop a core program of instruction in the secondary schools simi- 
lar to that of the elementary schools Inasmuch as the secondary school 
has now become an integral phase of the common school, its program 
was to emphasize the essentials necessary for all people Naturally, the 
method of procedure in a secondary school was to be considerably dif 
ferent There was, moreover, greater opportunity for differentiation m 
ability to learn 

Basic work in the high school coie was to include at least the fol- 
lowing learnings 

1 Remedial learning to bring deficiencies in elementary school work up 
to an adequate standard 

2 English instruction including 
a Reading skill 

b Writing skill 
c Speaking skill 
d Listening skill 
e Literary appreciation 

3 Science instruction, biological and physical 

4 History of the American people, in terms of their world relationship 

5 Integrated mathematics based on an adequate standard of elementary 
school achievement 

6 Appreciation (literature and music for example) 

7 Health 

8 Household and practical arts with some differentiation for boys and 
girls, but far Jess than now prevails 

In addition, a limited amount of elective work was to be made avail- 
able Differentiation was to be based on aptitude and interest and pro- 
vided for within each core area rather than by different courses This 
presupposed that colleges would change their entrance requirements to 
fit this type of secondary-school program and no longer insist upon par- 
ticular traditional subjects The Eight-Year Study demonstrated that 
type of subject matter taken in high school did not influence success in 
college 
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Sputnik and its consequences practically forced curriculum makers to 
throw this concept of the core curriculum out of the window Instead 
the core for all students goes back to the traditional subjects English, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and foreign language offered, if 
possible, for four years each It is recognized that this program is not 
within the interest and ability range of most students, therefore it is 
planned primarily for the elite who in I960 were, tacitly at least, con 
ceived to be the most important The less able were to take as much of 
this core of “solids” as they could master It will probably be found that 
a ngid program of academics does not even meet the needs of all those 
of academic ability Consequently, some compromise between the tradi- 
tional program and the complete restatement conceived by curriculum 
planners of the ’50 s will be the outcome For the most able, the core 
will be quite traditional, for the nonacademic, the core will tend to be 
closer to the program presented above 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE CORE 


There is great concern among teachers of business subjects as to the 
part that business education should play in the organization of the core 
program Some business educators quite f rankl y feel that those phases 
of business learning that are important for all should be relegated to the 
core curriculum and no longer be the special concern of business cdu 
cators Others feel that, even though it is desirable for many aspects of 
business education to become a part of a core curriculum, those aspects 
of the core curriculum that are concerned with business education should 
still be taught by business teachers Teachers of business subjects who 
have this point of view are considered to be visionary by those who are 
completely reconciled and even anxious to have business education of 
value to all students become a part of the core-cumculum program 
Many think it highly desirable for teachers of business education to 


come to as much agreement as possible about the relationship of busi- 
ness education, insofar as it concerns all students, to the core curriculum 
is toget er probable that if it is considered desirable for business 
education to be taught by business teachers, as little of business educa- 
P °. SS1 ^ Sh0uld become a part of the core curriculum On the 
an i usiness educators axe concerned only with good general 
business educauon for all students, regardless of who does .1 and how 
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it is done, they may be quite willing to let busmess education for all 
become integrated into the core curriculum 


TERMINAL COURSES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

It would be ideal if every student, at whatever level he graduates 
from school, could be given some specific occupational training just 
prior to the time he is ready to leave, or at least somewhere along the 
line of school training sufficiently close to the job transfer so as not to 
result in too great a loss of learning Actually, for the great majority 
of occupations into which high school and even college graduates enter, 
no specific type of job training is necessary or possible For most of 
these students, therefore, terminal programs are not needed, particularly 
since they tend to shift people in greater numbers into the few occupa 
tions for which specific job training is possible and thus divert them from 
the many opportunities in other types of occupational endeavors for 
which specific job training is not necessary It is probable, all things 
being equal, that the best type of all-round job training that can be 
given in the school is the best form of general education possible 

The junior college, as a form of secondary school, has been widely 
heralded as a type of institution m the school program that will give 
this type of specific vocational training Actually, the junior college has 
not been altogether successful in achieving this objective The types of 
terminal courses offered are not different from those of other school 
institutions, and m the great majority of cases, the best service they can 
render is some form of terminal general, rather than terminal job, train- 
ing The junior college as an institution separate from the high school 
is considered in detail in Chapter XXVII 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

As has been pointed out before, the exact status of vocational training 
in the secondary school is still a moot question Most students oppose 
specialized and opportunistic vocational training They feel that the high 
school should not encourage boys and girls who have had no successful 
vocational experience to feel that they can be made skilled workers 
Many suggestions have been given for making more specific job training 
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available in post-collegiate institutions, like the junior college and similar 
schools 

Only as more useful programs of instruction are made available in 
the high school can some of the specific vocational training for business 
be delegated to the thirteenth and fourteenth >ear Teachers must then 
make certain, however, that those students who do not go on to a 
thirteenth jear will not graduate from high school without having had 
at least the opportunity to get some form of specific job training The 
problem, therefore, is not one of eliminating vocational job training in 
the high school but one of providing better facilities 

THE COMBINATION BUSINESS CURRICULUM 

In a surprisingly large number of schools, there is still only one 
business curriculum This curriculum, which may be appropriately 
called a “combination business curriculum,” includes shorthand, book- 
keeping, typing, and related subjects A typical cumculum of this kind 
appears below 


A Combination Business Curriculum 


(One unit equals fi\e periods of instruction a 
one school year) 

Subjects 

Academic subjects 
English 

General science 
Civics 

American history 
General business subjects 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Typing 

Elementary business 
Business law or economic geography 
Office practice 
Salesmanship or economics 
Minor subjects 
Health, music, arts 
Electives 


week for 

Units 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

’A 

A 

A 

A 

2 

1 


17 


U “"' required f„ r Eudaaooa 
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Little can be said in favor of this type, which is usually offered in 
smaller communities where the student’s work must be planned rather 
exactly When there are only one or two business teachers, all subjects 
should not be offered every term, nor every year Even with these re- 
strictions, teachers must sometimes carry seven or eight subjects a day 
The claim is frequently made that, by taking this type of program, 
students are trained for both stenographic and bookkeeping positions, 
thereby doubling their employment opportunities The benefit obtained, 
if any, hardly justifies the sacrifice of more basic instruction 
It has been said also that many small communities still offer com- 
bination stenographic-bookkeeping positions How many 9 How much 
bookkeeping is done by these workers 9 Should all students take business 
subjects because an occasional student may obtain a combination job 9 
Some teachers favor the combination type of program because it 
draws more students to the business department Needless to say, com- 
petition between departments in the secondary school is undesirable 

CURRICULA OR SEQUENCES 

Business instruction in the high school has been handled in two ways, 
both of which may often be found in one school These procedures are 

1 Curricula are offered in stenography, bookkeeping, general clerical 
work, and merchandising, with prerequisites for each For example, the 
bookkeeping curriculum may include three years of English, one year of 
business English, one year of introduction to business, two years of book- 
keeping, one year of office practice a year of commercial arithmetic, two 
years of social studies, one year of science, a year of typing with half 
credit, and a varied number of minor subjects, such as health education, 
music, and art Three or four electives may be permitted The prospective 
bookkeeper, therefore, takes a well-defined program that may earn a ccrtifi 
cate of proficiency Frequently, special requirements for permission to take 
this curriculum are established, such as a certain proficiency in arithmetic, 
penmanship, or English 

2 A general curriculum with a minimum of required subjects is set up 
The latter may include English (four years), social studies (two years), 
science (one year), mathematics (one year) In addition, the student may 
be required to take several sequences, such as three years of one subject aad 
two years of two other subjects. If the student is interested in bookkeeping, 
his major sequence may be a year of introduction to business and two years 
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table 16A. Minneapolis ( Minn ) Business Education 
Recommended Curricula 1958 


Stenographic Skills 


Basic business 1, 2 — 2 ci 

11th Grade 
Type 1, 2—2 cr 
*Tjpe 2 V — I « 

Bookkeeping I, 3—2 cr 


Office skills 1, 2 — 2 


Basic business 1, 2—2 cr Basic business 1. 2—2 c: 


Shorthand I, 2—4 cr 
Bookkeeping 1, 2 — 2 cr 

t Advanced shorthand 
3, 4* — 2 cr 

t Senior shorthand 1, 2— 
2 cr 

Stenographic skills 
1 2 — 2 cr 


tVl/.ncrfbu,™,, p„„ cl . (Adv/ncid bl«^."nnci 


T\ pe 1,2—2 cr 
*Tj pe 2 \— 1 cr 

Bookkeeping 1, 2 — 2 c 


{Calculator skills I, 2 — 2 cr 
Office skills I. 2—2 cr 


pies I, 2— 2 cr 
Business English 1, 2 — 2 ci 


pies 1, 2 — 2 cr 
Business English 1, 2 — 2 c 


Recommendation 

““ ,d " *‘ ,d,t,on * 1 >■*""»« ™» n 

! lEEtii ! ■?" " ,gh Scho °' 

5 OSn .fall, nut b« Ufan «t 

minor sc quence, a year of office practice and a year of 
oerham m anlhme,1C A sccond sequence may be taken in another field— 
of shorfh-t ^ mn \ erce For exam ple, the second minor may be a combination 

adminicle 0 .1" t ^ ping A considerable amount of guidance is needed in 
administering this type of program 


CURRICULUM PATTERN ^ SlNGLE BUSiNESS 

quired bv ^ ^ d0Wn prCClsely lhe ability and knowledge re- 

for the convpnio 6 ” °“ upaUon Some business curricula are organized 

xLfl 7 r ° f te3CherS ^ ad -n.strators rather than that of 

tTem rather ffian\ SeemS **““ C0Un8B « because teachers Uke 

them, rather than because they are Slgmficant for lhe students . 
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table 16B. Minneapolis ( Minn ) Part-Time Occupational 
Training Program 1958 
Personal Use Courses 


Retail 

Office 



Shorthand 

A'on Shorthand 


10th Grade 
Vanes with indi 
vi dual 

Type 1. 2—2 cr 

Basic business 

1, 2—2 cr 

Tjpe 1, 2—2 cr 
Basic business 

1, 2—2 cr 

Basic business 

1, 2—2 cr 

11th Grade 
Vanes with indi- 
vidual 

Shorthand 1, 2 — 2 cr 

Bookkeeping 

1.2— 2 cr 

Ad\ Bus pnnci 
pies 1. 2 — 2 cr 
Bookkeeping 

1 2 — 2 cr 

Bookkeeping 

1, 2 — 2 cr 

12th Grade 

detailing 1, «— * cr 
business English 
h 2—2 cr 

TOccup relations 

1, 2 — 2 cr 
tWorlc expenence 

1. 2-2 „ 

Shorthand 3 4 — 2 cr 
’Stenographic skills 

1 2—2 cr 

Business English 

1, 2—2 cr 
fOccup relations 

1, 2 — 2 cr 
{Work expenence 
1,2— 2 cr 

Office skills 

1, 2 —2 cr 

Business English 

1 2— 2cr 
fOccup relations 

1, 2—2 cr 
{Work expenence 

1 2—2 cr 

Adv bus pnnci 
pies 1, 2 — 2 cr 
Business English 

I •»— 2 cr 

Senior typing 

I— 1 cr 


TKequired of all students enrolling „ 
t co? °? c,a * Studies equivalent 
* School supervised paid job 


Part Time Occupational Training Program 


As explained previously, both the specialized and the general type of 
siness training are available in some schools Qualified students may 
e special curriculum, others may elect business courses as majors 
° r minors ,n a general, or even academic, curriculum In some schools, 
Ecneral or academic students may have the same program as business 
students One cannot dogmatize about the virtues and defects of these 

curricula 

the small school, where guidance is possible, the election of busi- 
nCSS objects for minors and majors may be satisfactory, because it 
permits the student to adapt his work to his own needs Since no teacher 
k® certain that any given program will fit a large body of students, 
15 P r °cedure has considerable merit 
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table 16A Minneapolis ( Minn ) Business Education 
Recommended Curricula 1958 


Office ShU, 

Stenographic Skill , 

Calculator Skill t 

10th Grade 

Basic business 1, 2—2 cr 

Tvpe 1.2— 2 cr. 

•Type 2 V— 1 cr 

Basie business I, 2 — 2 cr i 

Basic business 1, 2 — 2 cr 

Uth Grade 

Type 1 2—2 C r 
'Type 2 \ — 1 cr 

Bookkeeping 1 2 — J cr 

Shorthand 1, 2 — 2 cr 
Bookkeeping 1 2 — 2 cr 

Tjpe 1 2 — 2 cr 
*Tjpe 2 \ — 1 cr 

Bookkeeping I, 2 — 2 cr 

12th Grade 

, tVdvjliccd shorthand 

3, 4—2 cr 1 

tremor shorthand 1 . 2 — | 


Office skills 1, 2—2 cr 
t \d\anccd business princi 
plesl 2—2 cr 

Business English 1 , 2 — 2 cr 

Stenographic skills 

1 2 — 2 cr 

| tkdiinced business pnnci ' 
| plea 1 2—2 cr 

Business English 1, 2—2 cr 

{Calculator skills 1, 2—2 cr 
Office skills 1. 2—2 cr 
t Vdsanced business pnnci 
pies 1, 2 — 2 cr 

Business English 1, 2 — 2 cr 


"“ d " ■ dd,t '“* 1 " p "' 

t Sffi SSffSS,' ‘ Jb B .£?S£ £r” n “ h M ■ti*'"""* 

i c‘5 u. *„d «™.— 

1 Office .kill. mu,i be leben »,ib U§,,o£« 

cnmm°,. kkee | PmE u hlS n,Mlor scc l uence . a year of office practice and a year of 
ocrharyTi'n aWhmetlC A second sequence may be taken in another field— 
of shr>ri ha TT Ce F ° r exam P le > tf >e second minor may be a combination 

adm.mstenngffi.st^o® pmfiTam * 

VvRRKVLUM PATTERN ^ S * NGLE BUSINESS 

Quired hv n U ' Um C3n SCt ^ own P recise, y the ability and knowledge re- 
for the cnnve^ Ven °“ upaUon Sorae business curricula are organized 
students It nft ° teacflers and administrators rather than that of 

'ZTLl'Zr- ** courses are because teachers 1,ke 

them, rather than because they are s.gmficant for the students 
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table 16B Minneapolis (Minn ) Pari Time Occupational 
Training Program 1958 
Personal Use Courses 


Retail 

Office 



Shorthand 

Non Shorthand 


I Oth Grade 
Varies with nidi 
vidual 

Type 12 2 cr 

Basic business 

1 2 — 2 cr 

Type 1 2—2 cr 
Basic business 

1 2 — 2 cr 

Basic business 

1 2—2 cr 

11th Grade 
Vanes with indi 
vidual 

Shorthand 1 2 — 2 cr 

Bookkeeping 

1 2—2 cr 

Adv Bus pnnci 
pies 1 2—2 cr 
Bookkeeping 

1 2 — 2 cr 

Bookkeeping 

1 2 — 2 cr 

12th Grade 

Retailing 1 2 — 2 cr 
Business English 
. 1 2-2 cr 

TOccup relations 

1 2 — 2 cr 
♦Work experience 

1 2 — 2 cr 

Shorthand 3 4 — 2 cr 
‘Stenographic skills 

1 2 — 2 cr 
i Business English 

1 2—2 cr 
tOccup relations 

1 2 — 2 cr 
{Work experience 

1 2—2 cr 

Office skills 

1 2— 2cr 
Business English 

1 2 — 2 cr 
tOccup relations 

I 2—2 cr 

JlVork experience 

1 2 — 2 cr 

Adv bus pnnci 
pies 1 2 — 2 cr 
Business English 

1 2 — * cr 

Senior typing 

1— I cr 


* Stenographic skills is recommended if work hours permit 

t Required of all students enrolling in Part Time Occupational Training Program 
as Social Studies equivalent 
t School supervised paid job 


As explained previously, both the specialized and the general type of 
business training are available in some schools Qualified students may 
take the special curriculum, others may elect business courses as majors 
or minors in a general, or even academic, curriculum In some schools, 
general or academic students may have the same program as business 
students One cannot dogmatize about the virtues and defects of these 
curricula 

In the small school, where guidance is possible, the election of busi 
ness subjects for minors and majors may be satisfactory, because it 
permits the student to adapt his work to his own needs Since no teacher 
can be certain that any given program will fit a large body of students, 
this procedure has considerable ment 
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In a large school, or in one where adequate guidance cannot be given, 
the well defined curriculum may be more desirable. Although this tends 
to put students into a strait jacket, it makes sure that the program of 
study is organized and that the sequence is logical. If the student is in- 
terested in bookkeeping, his major sequence may be a year of intro- 
duction to business and two years of bookkeeping, followed by a year 
of office practice 


DO BUSINESS COURSES ATTRACT INFERIOR STUDENTS? 

Frequently it is said that business courses attract inferior students 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is sometimes true The deciding factor, 
many tunes, is an economic one The student, regardless of his intellec- 
tual ability, enrolls in the business course for ‘bread-and-butter* rea- 
sons Where only an academic and a commercial program are offered, 
the former usually attracts the superior pupils But, where academic 
(that is, college entrance), business, industrial arts, and general cur- 
ricula are offered, the business students arc as a rule superior to the 
general students A specialized program usually has specific require- 
ments, hence, its attractiveness to the better students The poorer stu- 
dents choose the general course, which thus becomes a catchall There 
are exceptions, of course 

In dealmg with the high school, one must carefully differentiate be 
tween academic and general curricula, otherwise, senous mistakes will 
be made in choosing material for the various programs Important ques- 
tions are Should bright students be guided into academic work and 
inferior students into industrial arts and general curricula? Should the 
business curriculum absorb only the run-of the-mill pupils? Are there 
not many opportunities for both bright and dull workers in business? The 
problems revolving about these questions will be considered in detail 
in subsequent chapters 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

\ “ the naturc of P^ 1 enrollment trends in high schools? 

mo 3t * : an ^ es have taken place m the number and nature of enroll 
ments since 1910? 

3 What arc likely to bo thl , futlire 


trends in high school enrollment? 
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4. In what way has the increased enrollment m the high school created 
a social lag m curriculum development? 

5 What were the early aims of the secondary school 7 

6 Compare the proposed curriculum of the Committee of Nine (1903) 
with a present curriculum How significant are the variations? How do you 
account for the change or lack of change 7 

7. What is meant by a common core program 7 What are the justifications 
for such a program? Any disadvantages 7 How will a common core affect 
the business training program 7 

8 What occupational problems should be considered m the construction 
of business curricula 7 

9 What personal-use problems should be considered in the construction 
of business curricula 7 

10 What core prescriptions should be required in the business curricula 7 

1 1 Should a high school set up curricula or sequences m business educa- 
tion 7 If so, why, and under what conditions? 

12 Name the weaknesses m the combination business curriculum Are 
there any justifications for such a curriculum? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Training for Bookkeeping Occupations 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the bookkeeper was 
the principal employee in the average office Throughout this period, 
the bookkeeping course received far more attention from business edu 
cators than the stenographic program This was true not only in the high 
school but also in the private business school This was justified, for, 
until fairly recently, bookkeeping was literally the open sesame to 
service m business, either as a worker or as an entrepreneur 

Today, however, the general bookkeeper has disappeared from most 
business offices His place has been taken by the auditor and accountant, 
who are required to have professional knowledge, by numerous ledger 
clerks, who need specialized instruction based on duties performed, and 
by bookkeeping machine operators, whose numbers have increased 
rapidly It must be realized that many small businesses never did, and 
do not now, keep complete sets of books The majority of small mer 
chants quite generally limit their records to a spindle or two to hold 
paid and unpaid bills This is not desirable Most small business men 
could profit by better record keeping It is, however, unlikely that a 
realization of this would result in increased opportunities for beginning 
bookkeepers, because, at present, when businessmen become aware of 
their need, they often hire an accountant for a day or two a month to 
work out their records for them It is usually better done and less 
expensive than the full time services of any bookkeeper they could hire 
While bookkeeping machines were developed over a century ago, 
their use has not been extensive until recently Their use has resulted 
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m tremendous savings in cost, in improvement of speed, and in increased 
accuracy Modem machines can post to the customer’s ledger, make the 
customer’s statement, the total control account, and if desired, age 
accounts m one step, they can transfer balances and prepare trial bal- 
ances They can, of course, render the complementary service for 
accounts payable The use of microfilming also is an effective aid in 
accounting. Statistical tabulating machines, using punched cards, are 
becoming increasingly important recording devices 

Most important, of course, has been the growth of automation as a 
means of saving labor and as a means of making more accounting data 
available than ever before Through electronic and other data processing 
procedures, large masses of business facts can be tabulated, reorganized, 
and presented to management for interpretation in a fraction of the time 
it took when hand entry making and posting were typical 
In 1960 only a small portion of the potential of automation as a 
means of increasing the efficiency of recording had been achieved 


IS THERE EXCESSIVE ENROLLMENT IN BOOKKEEPING? 

rhe high schools of today are teaching bookkeeping to almost hall 
a million students If aU these students succeeded in obtaining jobs, 
icre wou have to be a complete turnover every two years m book- 
keepmg positions Moreover, some bookkeeping positions are filled by 
P us who have had no formal mstruction Obviously, only a small 
"Hi , ° ai ** rcce,v “ s bookkeeping instruction wdl 

then an. ,h ^ ^ Lno ' ,1 ' d E s vocationally as bookkeepers What, 
then, are the objeettves of bookkeeping? 

OBJECTIVES OF BOOKKEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

obreave *’°° kk “P m S WaS fct " ltIod “ ced “to the high school, its 
meS o^r * V0Catra “ al - ^ »ntent of the courses and die 
"h^TwLre h 8 'T PatU:mKl aft " *■>“ ° E ">» Private business 
rdTuona! lit T ™ ^ « “> on the tmmediate 

recruited from thKelctafc'^*' ^ 1 

plarefoT <?* S °° n “ ‘'oo'dtccpmg had established a 
P CU m U “ h,Eh “bool, administrators and teacbeis began 
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to feel that its position was not justified by its mere job-gettmg value — - 
they wished to endow it with cultural purposes They argued that, 
although the subject was a newcomer and did not have high-sounding 
objectives, it was just as useful to students as the more traditional sub- 
jects because of its disciplinary or transfer-of-tranung value and its help 
in making the student a better citizen 

Bookkeeping was supposed to be akin to mathematics, which held 
first place, in status, in the program of studies If mathematics has dis- 
ciplinary value, why should not bookkeeping also partake of this virtue'? 
Would not the careful thinking required in the keeping of accounts 
cany over mto other fields? Bookkeeping, furthermore, stresses neatness 
in writing and honesty in recording Why should not these traits carry 
over mto other activities? Moreover, does not an understanding of 
bookkeeping make a student a better judge of governmental finances, 
and hence a better citizen? That was the reasoning 

By 1925, however, the disciplinary objectives of bookkeeping had 
become relatively unimportant Educational psychologists had shown 
that transfer-of-traming value was inherent in no subject, but that it 
existed m any subject where genuine provision was made for such 
transfer to outside activities But the great stress placed upon education 
for citizenship in the 1920’s induced most business educators to accept 
such education as an objective of bookkeeping 

PRESENT OBJECTIVES 

Among the objectives of bookkeeping mentioned m the prefaces of 
several current textbooks are 

1 To learn how to make better records for personal and home use 

2 To be able to interpret and analyze business papers and records W the 
capacity of consumer 

3 To study bookkeeping records and reports as an aid m the management 
of business enterprise 

4 To tram students for positions m bookkeeping occupations. 

Are these objectives complementary, that is, does the pursuit of one 
help to develop the others? That is apparently the attitude of adminis- 
trators of business education who list all four objectives in a single 
course 
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If the objectives are complementary, then a knowledge of accounting 
is useful to the young worker in his initial bookkeeping position (prob- 
ably that of ledger clerk) Conversely, also, a knowledge of the skills 
required by ledger clerks will materially aid the manager of any busi 
ness enterprise Finally, both are highly desirable for the consumer of 
business services, who will thus be able to choose wisely the offerings 
of business, as well as be more adept m keeping personal accounts 
The average teacher of bookkeeping, confronted with the task of 
attaining diverse objectives, tries to attain all four of those just men 
tioned, consequently, he often finds that his students do not become 
proficient in any of them This practice of juxtaposing divergent aims 
offers, m some cases, a valid explanation for recent criticism of book 
keeping instruction As the four proposed objectives serve different 
groups of pupils, it is possible they might be better achieved in four 
courses rather than in one 


THE PERSONAL-USE OBJECTIVES 

The personal use objective of bookkeeping mvolves a study of house- 
hoid and personal accounts, budgeting and similar items These topics 
s ou fully treated in junior business training in the ninth year and 
presented again in the eleventh or tnelith year m advanced business 
training It would hardly seem necessary, therefore, to offer a separate 
comse in order to attain this objective of bookkeeping. 

e assumption that a person should know double-entry bookkeeping 
m or er to eep household accounts is hardly worth considering. A few 
^ C f UC k recor£ k’ but usually for personal satisfaction only 
personal °"i ® lementary bookkeeping place great emphasis on 
of setting reC °[ ecpmg - Tbeir major attention is given to problems 
. b00kS ’ J0umals * M** and so forth They stress 
give little cif ^ CCause of 1112 opposed immaturity of the student, 
^ ' t0 1115 UUhzaU0Q of 1116 ** of records made 

la^c^lvTrn hT l*** rcgardless of k* must think his 
ingful to him 6 b °° kl “ Cp,ng P rocess records are to be mean 

ra f c J mefCly f ° r 1116 Sake o£ should be min, 

wntten exercises sho^l^S ““ “h"* '**'*"*’ 

U» s.den, „ apply 
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important that the first year student understand why he is undertaking 
a particular process than it is that he know the mere mechanics in- 
volved Entry making, as such, has a place, but it should be subordmate 

In these elementary courses m record keeping, a large amount of 
time is devoted to the budget This is true of elementary courses in 
home economics and in the social studies, as well as in business edu 
cation The budget is an important and useful device m wise money 
management, but it is not a solution to the problem Merely making 
budgets and keeping records in connection with predetermined budgets 
is not sufficient for the real education of the consumer 

If the consumer does not have a checking account, then a cashbook 
will be needed It should be kept at its very simplest level Settmg up 
cashbooks with ten and twenty columns is ridiculous for the average 
consumer 

If the consumer has a commercial bank account, a checkbook is the 
only cash record necessary if he deposits all income in his account and 
draws all expenses from it In these days when so many banks make it 
convenient for the little man to have a checking account with only a 
small balance by the payment of a fee of five or ten cents for each 
deposit made or check withdrawn, the advantages of this form of money 
control are obvious 

When cash withdrawals are made from a checking account, the major 
details of the expenditure for which the cash withdrawal was made 
can be mdicated on the check stub, and thereby a full record of spend- 
ing will be given in the checkbook From a record of this type the usual 
small consumer can easily summarize his income and expenditure as 
frequently as necessary 

Ibis procedure obviously will not do for the small businessman or for 
the man with an income of $25,000 or more a year For the average 
family, and even for those with more than average incomes, such simple 
records are adequate and are more likely to be kept More important 
is the ability to use the records The core of wise spending is the ability 
of the consumer to utilize his records m order to think through his money 
problems 

Budgeting is an aid, not a substitute, for clear thinking Unless these 
records give the consumer a knowledge that will enable him to make 
wiser consumer choices, such record keeping is futile and m some cases 
may be an interference with belter choice making 
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Among the topics that may be included m a course m personal use 
bookkeeping are 


Using checks 
Keeping a bankbook 
Canng for checkbooks 
Reconciling bank statements 
Figuring interest 
Keeping personal cash accounts 
Keeping petty cash accounts 
Keeping records of social group 
Planning and maintaining a 
budget 

Taking inventory 
Keeping personal files 
Making financial graphs 
Checking bills and statements 


Recording installment pur 
chases 

Keeping social security rec 
ords 

Keeping insurance records 

Figuring income and other 
taxes 

Reading simple financial state 
ments 

Making record of family in 
come and expense 

Making family record of net 
worth 

Opportunities in bookkeeping 
and accounting 


THE INTERPRETATIVE OBJECTIVES 

Dunng the last decade, bookkeeping instruction m the high schools 
has tended to emphasize the interpretative objective— the understanding 
of records and reports The balance-sheet method of approach, with its 
endeavor to substitute actual thinking for the memorization of rules, 
has come into general use Students are urged to interpret individual 
tramartions, such as the increase or decrease of assets, liabilities, or 
capital, in terms of their effect upon the balance sheet 

any instructors nevertheless, are minimizing interpretative t rainin g 
in or er to have time for teaching such techniques as opening and 
c using accounts which generally are handled by accountants As mter 
pretauve bookkeeping is usually given m the second year, and for one 

of ih^c w 'r^ tS COnSequcnU y are ncver taught a considerable part 
of the subject This is most unfortunate 

As the late Earl G Blackstone indicated 

atone! Sma “j 1 “ mber o£ students just out of high school obtain 
subject for it* d * bookl;ee P en »t is difficult therefore to justify tic 

do his work successfully must be able to interpret 
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correctly the records provided him by his bookkeeping department, this also 
applies to minor executives m many cases 
Therefore, I should like to see bookkeeping taught from the interpretative 
point of view, with the objective of teaching students to analyze bookkeep- 
ing summaries and statements, rather than spend a great deal of time in going 
through the process of making them Just as a businessman can interpret the 
readings of the speedometer on his car, without being able to make a speed 
ometer, he should be able to interpret bookkeeping summaries, whether he 
can make them or not By starting with simple summaries of small concerns, 
I believe students could be taught this interpretation By degrees they could 
be taught to interpret more complex statements 

It is highly desirable, then, that many of the topics in second-year 
bookkeeping be transferred to the first year and that a considerable 
number of those now presented in the first year be postponed until the 
second year 1 Under such a schedule, students who take bookkeeping 
for one year only would receive the essentials from a managerial point 
of view and yet would not be distracted by the technical details, and the 
relatively few students who are particularly interested in the technical 
aspects of bookkeeping would be permitted to take the second year of 
the subject Bookkeeping taught from such a point of view might well 
become a required course for all high school students 

Interpretative bookkeeping should not be allowed to degenerate into 
a mere study of personal and family records, although a certain amount 
of direct instruction might be introduced in order to complete the knowl- 
edge already acquired in elementary business training 

Any person with common sense can develop his own method of add- 
ing and subtracting from his cash account, but he needs a certain amount 
of technical training to interpret financial statements 

A program in interpretative record keeping should serve as background 
for any business occupation, on the initial job level, and especially at 
the promotional stage 

In studying the balance sheet the student should be taught to analyze 
the various items to determine the soundness of the business He should, 
for example, understand (I) the function of cash and the relative 
amount required, (2) the problems of maintaining profitable inventories. 


1 The New York Slate Syllabus gives considerable recognition lo this situation 
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(3) the disadvantage of too large imentoues and the difficulties that go 
with hand lo-mouih bu)ing, (4) the fact lhat accounts receivable, while 
listed as fluid assets, occasionally become solidified and thus fad in 
meeting current liabilities, (5) the justification for good will in a balance 
sheet and the extent to which it m3y be used merely to balance an 
inflated capitalization 


The same process cf interpretation should be followed in studying 
the profit and loss statement Tor example, in considering the sales 
secuon, the problem of sales returns may be treated as an unwarranted 
expense under some conditions Again, in dealing with the cosl-of-goods- 
sold section, the possibilities of various t>pc$ of bu>mg should be treated. 
Obviously, in learning the expense section, the student can learn to 
evaluate vanous problems, such as excess taxation, unjustified overhead, 
the extent to which high rent is jusufied, and the like 
The student should be led to recognize the problem of contingent 
liabilities, not only m the liabilities section of the balance sheet or in 


terms of discounting notes receivable, but also all through the operaUon 
of business He should fully appreciate the unforeseen as the danger 
element m business There is a constant possibility that the account that 
seems good may turn out to be uncollectible Such risks should be 
analyzed carefully, so that the student can understand why some busi- 
ness costs cannot be avoided, and why, m fact, they must be faced 
courageously if the business is to make a profit. 

New texts arc not vital to the development of a program of consumer 
record keeping training such as outlined here, but they will facilitate 
e teachers task A good beginning has already been made in texts 
in e ementary record keeping and w sections devoted to the problem 
in advanced or senior courses in general business It may not be possible 

l?h1v aT ICCOrd kCCp,ng ^“tation * one course Pos- 
recor cepmg as an aid to wise choice making should be taught 

advanceH ^ Cntar ^ gCDCra * busncss course, and interpretation in the 
advanced general business course 

cidcd lhC ^ radc F IacemcrU of this subject matter can be de 

keeome and* 1 ^ / C * pcrimcnt Thc ne cd for training in both record 
121.1 f-r aU b,gh school steals .s 

tzzzzsr* not o,,iy ,o busra “ s ^ ■>» *° * 


Teacher tranung osutuuon, are often cr.Ue.zed for not m enough 
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instruction in interpretative bookkeeping Inasmuch as these institutions 
must prepare teachers for jobs in which the traditional type of book- 
keeping is usually given, they must, necessarily, emphasize traditional 
bookkeeping, supplementing it with as much interpretative bookkeeping 
as possible 

Bookkeeping taught for one term or for one year from a managerial 
and interpretative point of view is not a new subject but an old course 
with the technical aspects of such topics as opening and closing entries 
eliminated or subordinated 


bookkeeping instruction as an aid to management 

The elementary ability to m'erpret needed by the consumer often will 
suffice for the manager, for, m a sense, when he uses the services of the 
bookkeeper and accountant he is a consumer, though not an ultimate 
consumer The businessman, it is true, requires a much more detailed 
ability to use bookkeeping records than does the consumer He should 
have a clear idea of the present processes for recording, to what extent 
they have been improved, and, even more important, to what extent they 
can be improved He should, moreover, have a realization of the limita- 
tions, as well as the possibilities, of Tecord keeping and accounting 

The control of business has gone far beyond the point where it can 
be left in the hands of the accountant alone The management engineer, 
the economist, and others are equally necessary Problems, such as these, 
can hardly be considered at the secondary level, they are a phase of the 
work of the senior collegiate school of business 


TRAINING FOR SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 


Here are some of the types of specific bookkeeping positions listed 
in the Census List of Occupations 


Accountant, bank, cost, general 
junior public, tax 
Assessor 
Bank cashier 
Bank examiner 
Billing machine operator 
Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeping machine operator 


Budget engmeer 

Calculating machine operator 

Cashier 

Certified public accountant 
Checker 

Clerk, accounting accounts payable 
accounts receivable, audit, bal 
ancc, billing, budget, cost, dis- 
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count and interest billing, entry. Sales analyst 

general ledger, inventory, journal. Tabulating machine operator, inter- 
ledger, posting, recording, voucher preter machine operator 
Corporate trust bookkeeper Teller 

Country bank bookkeeper Traveling auditor 

General ledger bookkeeper 

Special school training is possibly desirable for all of them and neces- 
sary for most of them Obviously the secondary school can tram for 
few, if any, of these specific occupations within the bookkeeping cate- 
gory It can, however, give basic training in several of them, as for 
instance for entry clerk, thus considerably reducing the problem of job 
adjustment Table 17 gives the 30 most frequent duties of bookkeepers 
according to one major study In 1960, it was still the best list available. 

The junior college and similar institutions that are large enough to 
provide economical training and that have adequate placement facilities 
are able to give training for other occupations, such as junior accountant. 
The collegiate school of business is in the best position to give pre- 
employment training for such occupations as public accountant, bank 
examiner, and the like On the-job experience is probably even more 
important as a phase of training in the bookkeeping category than it is 
m many other types of business tr ainin g 

Requisites of Successful Bookkeepers 

Capable bookkeepers must write legibly and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamental processes of arithmetic The bookkeeping 
teacher, however, should not be given the added duty of teaching arith- 
metic and penmanship These skills should be acquired m their respec- 
tive courses before instruction in bookkeeping is begun The bookkeep- 
ing teacher can only point out the inadequacy of the writing and cal- 
ating abilities of students Remedial teaching in penmanship and 
arithmetic should continue, it necessary, so long as the student remains 


Specialized Bookkeeping Curricula 


CXtcnt 15 < ^ cre ntiauon of specific bookkeeping instruction 
needed. Here are three possible job bases tor differentiation 
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1. Training for Accounting and Auditing Training for accounting 
and auditing is unquestionably the function of the collegiate school of 
business and is, therefore, beyond the scope of the secondary school 


table 17 Most Frequent Duties of Bookkeepers* 


Duties 

Rank 

Frequency 

Make entries in ledger accounts 

1 

348 

Use the telephone 

2 

311 

Use adding machine 

3 

290 

Use filing system or systems 

4 

268 

Examine and/or sort business papers 

5 

258 

Prepare operating and/or financial statements 

6 

256 

Prepare tnal balances 

7 

244 

Figure extensions on bills, invoices, statements 

8 

243 

Verify and/or list information from business papers 

9 

196 

Figure discounts 

10 

171 

Use calculating machine 

11 

167 

Make journal entries 

12 

159 

Use bookkeeping machine 

13 

148 

Type bills, invoices, statements 

14 

136 

Use stapler 

15 

127 

Balance cash daily 

16 

125 

Keep inventory records 

17 

124 

Prepare checks 

18 

120 

Compute time records 

19 

118 

Use transfer files 

20 

111 

Make cross references 

21 

109 

Prepare material for filing 

22 

104 

Run errands 

23 

103 

Use envelope sealer 

24 

85 

Fill in pnnted forms on typewnter 

255 

80 

Use numbering machine 

25 5 

80 

Fold, insert letters, and seal envelopes 

27 5 

75 

Have mail registered or insured 

27 5 

75 

Prepare reports 

29 

74 

Prepare payrolls 

30 

71 


•Taken from a list of 60 duties, operations, and tasks performed by 371 book- 
keepers in a “Survey of Office Duties and Employer Recommendations for Im 
proved High School Training,’* Pittsburgh Schools, XXIII (September-October, 
1948) pp 29-30 
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2 Training Bookkeeping machine Operators A knowledge of tradi- 
tional bookkeeping offers little aid to the operator of a bookkeeping 
machine, except when he is seeking advancement If the school is to 
tram students for bookkeeping machine operation, it must do precisely 
that and not attempt to do so by means of traditional bookkeeping 
courses 


Notwithstanding the large number of bookkeeping machine operators 
absorbed by present day business, potential employment is too restricted 
to justify any but the larger high schools m offering training in machine 
operation Even these can usually acquaint the student only superficially 
with the work Only the full time vocational school, some private 
schools, and the corporation distributing the machme arc likely to be 
adequately equipped to give the training needed for a high degree 
of operative skill Nevertheless, the larger high schools should be 
equipped with bookkeeping machines, so that students may have an 
opportunity to become familiar with them 


3 Training Ledger Clerks The training of ledger clerks may be a 
function of the high school, smee adolescents obtain such positions 
Even though the student devotes two years to bookkeeping, he is usually 
not equipped to assume the duUcs of an ordinary ledger clerk without 
additional training on the job This statement is borne out by the 
answers given by 258 bookkeepers and junior accountants who were 
questioned by the writer about their work These men had taken two 
or more years of bookkeeping in high school and had been graduated 
tan h,£h school withu. the lest two years They hod been working as 
bookkeepers for a medran number of 14 rnonlhs Only 26 slated that 

, e P crf °nn the duties required of them in the first few 

weeks without additional instruction 

with actual 1 ? ,llc sludetus would have an opportunity to work 
wnh actnaf ledgers ought be set up ,n die senior Egh school There 

ZLI Z Cei,i “ n a ^ mtmstrat ne difficulties m schcduhng such a 
“ud“nt ere™ 'T,'" a ““P 13 " of ledgers for use by each 

in order to u ^ 03 1113 P art of the teacher, and small classes 

m order to permit individual mstraction 

ledger derkm* °P* n° kn0wn ’ offers specialized instruction m 

^ ' - P— business 

undertakes to reach ^ ^ ^ ^ 

g r clerking, the enrollment should be limited- 
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WHERE SHALL THE NEWER OBJECTIVES OF BOOKKEEPING 
BE TAUGHT? 

Formerly, high school graduates could become junior or assistant 
bookkeepers and m a few years take over the accounting functions of an 
organization The traditional bookkeeping curriculum undoubtedly pre- 
pared boys and girls for such emplojraent, but it does so no longer 

The schools, therefore, should develop a clerical curriculum in which 
a certain amount of bookkeeping is offered to those who are likely to 
find such jobs when they graduate In place of a single bookkeeping 
curriculum, schools might develop several courses that recognize the 
newer objectives of bookkeeping instruction, as follows 

1 Elementary or junior business training in which a major unit is de- 
voted to the keeping of personal and home records This unit, unquestion- 
ably, should be required of all students in the school 

2 A semester, or a one year course, in interpretive bookkeeping This 
step will merely require a reorganization of current courses Some texts 
have already pointed the way m this direction The projected course, which 
would reinforce the personal record keeping taught m elementary business, 
might not only be required of all business students but might also become an 
elective for all students 

3 A second year or an advanced course for pupils with an intellectual 
interest in bookkeeping Such advanced work, however, should not be given 
in the small high schools, where more basic subjects must take precedence 

4 Vocational courses in ledger clerking and machine bookkeeping in 
metropolitan schools Private business and vocational schools, however, will 
continue to be best adapted to give the high degree of technical training 
required in these subjects In any event, vocational bookkeeping courses m 
the senior high school should have a restricted enrollment 

5 Training for professional accounting will continue to be given in 
collegiate schools of business and similar institutions 

PLACE OF BOOKKEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Bookkeeping retains considerable popularity m the high school in 
spite of the fact that its objectives have, in a large measure, been dis- 
counted. The subject has virtues that many courses lack Its subject 
matter is concrete, involves organized thinking, and is developed by 
means of related units from the first topic to the last. 
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Indeed, Paul Carlson 2 makes a strong defense for the more traditional 
type of bookkeeping 

Some business educators today tell us that our students do not need 
to know anything about bookkeeping principles They say that any business- 
man who wants someone to handle his books and perhaps his statements 
will either hue a college graduate or he will get a public accountant to do it 
for him Of course, it is true that any business of any size that would hire 
a new person for a position of importance in the accounting department 
would want someone with an unusual background of education, and prefer 
ably some experience, but in almost every office today there are many high 
grade accountants or bookkeepers who got where they are because they 
studied bookkeeping in high school. They got where they are by starting in 
a minor job and getting promoUons based on education and experience They 
could not have progressed without the initial education or additional educa 
tion. Shall we force all our graduates to go back to school so they can get 
a promohon? 


There is much ment to this point of view — no one would, it is hoped, 
want to eliminate all principles of bookkeeping. However, the emphasis 
upon future possible value, which most students will not realize at the 
expense of learnings of immediate values, is to be questioned When 
orm accounting principles are emphasized and basic techniques are 
given supefficial treatment, we are indulging excessively in cold storage 
education. In former days, it was difficult to secure further training after 
gra nation om high school. Now post high school education is wisely 


should he f P 1 ^ ? oo^keepmg are taught for vocational purposes 
Detent led C ° m ^ > ^ * redirected toward making these students com- 
rather thin^id ^ 5:01111)616111 bookkeeping machine operators, 
mffier than old tune bookkeepers Persons may say, - Why nVt teach 

teachers emnhT fact “ *bat teachers do not do it When 

Ve STL* 13 “1 d ° ubIe - cnt ^ 6 bookkeeping, they 

of course mst h m>olved m Ied ger keeping It is a question, 

be given !„ the W °' k ° f 1116 ledg “ C,erk ““ 

school at all, tt nus , ^ “ *° be J" sUfied m U “ ! b '& 

pupil as a comnmpr ■ ^ d 111 terms °f its value, in giving the 
3 better Seneral understanding of busmess In any 


* “Nut, and Bolt, Philosophy," Balance Sheet. 


XXXni (Apnl, 1952), p. 346 
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event, an entirely different approach to bookkeeping teaching must be 
used if our teaching is to be really effective. 

If the course is properly organized around appropriate subject matter, 
it should have considerable value to the student, regardless of his 
vocation 

As M Herbert Freeman, of the State Teachers College of Paterson, 
New Jersey, stated in a personal comment 

The elementary bookkeeping course must be so organized and taught that 
it will mterest, appeal to, and be of value to all busmess students in every 
bookkeeping class rather than be useful to only a small group of prospective 
accountants Elementary bookkeeping should be a required subject for all 
business students without any regard to their field of specialization The 
course should include a thorough review and drill on basic fundamentals in 
arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling The materials used in the elementary 
bookkeeping course should be similar to the work done in busmess by office 
workers responsible for recording activities 

As pointed out before, the justification for specialized bookkeeping 
curricula in the secondary school is doubtful except in the larger metro- 
politan community In most cases, a clerical curriculum with oppor- 
tunity for study of the fundamentals of bookkeeping and mitial-use 
framing in bookkeeping and calculating machines is preferable As a 
guide to those who may be m a position to justify a special bookkeeping 
curriculum, the program of a school offering such a curriculum is 
presented on page 298 

TRAINING FOR ACCOUNTANCY 

Accountancy was a profession in Great Britain long before it reached 
that status in the United States The growth of large corporations late 
in the nineteenth century created the need for a body of trained 
accountants, and certification for public accountancy by the various 
states soon followed This resulted in stimulating the growth of collegiate 
schools of busmess around the opening of this century, these earlier 
schools, however, emphasized intellectual understanding rather than 
technical training for accounting, with the exception of the New York 
University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 

Many states now require college graduation as a basic element in 
certification for public accountancy. New York State, for example, 
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Bookkeeping Curriculum 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Ninth Grade 

Unit 


English 1 

Basic mathematics 1 

General science 1 

Elective (first semester) 14 

General business (second semester) 14 


Tenth Grade 

English 
World history 
Biology 

Business mathematics 
Typewriting 


Eleventh Grade 

English 

American history 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting (advanced) 

Twelfth Grade 

English 
Social science 
Bookkeeping 

Business law (one semester) 
Office practice (one semester) 


leg g 6 ~ schoot^ U 1 f C * 3 regular four *y ear program in a recognized col- 
mCi “ d '"S other elements, 24 

semester hours / aKountm & 8 semester hours of business law, 8 
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countants b “”'. ™ even plan to become, ac- 

standing of accountn^iTa ' h ' S '"'° rk “ 3 bas “ for b£Uer mld£r ' 
industry This natuialfv „ f ™ (:ll ‘ >n of toanagement in busmess and 
the general values of the lnstructors of accounting to emphasize 

professional aspects No’Jtof ? “ “ S ,££hmcaI 2011 specif caUy 
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Another problem of accountancy instruction is that collegiate train 
mg emphasizes the theoretical phases of the work Then when students 
get on the job as juniors, their work is almost entirely practical Some 
provision for refresher training should be made, and more opportunity 
for the use of theory should be given to juniors as a basis for developing 
their professional growth Opportunity for in-service training for those 
who have been practicing for some time and who wish to keep up with 
current development is also needed 

While automation will undoubtedly have tremendous impact on the 
recording processes m small firms as well as in the industrial giants, its 
full impact will not arrive for some time It is quite clear that training 
for key punch operation is not justified in all but a few schools Cer- 
tainly programing and winng training are not functions of the second- 
ary school However, the basic concept of bookkeeping still remains the 
same, and therefore reorganization, apart from that proposed in this 
chapter, does not seem m order on the secondary level There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that drastic reorganization of accounting mstruction at 
the collegiate level is overdue 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 How did bookkeeping mstruction enter the secondary school? 

2 What changes have taken place in bookkeeping instruction in the 
past 40 years? 

3 Upon what basis is bookkeeping now taught in secondary schools? 

4 Make a study of personal use values of bookkeeping List them in 
order of importance 

5 What difficulties are inherent in organizing bookkeeping instruction 
that has job getting possibilities? 

6 What justification is there for special curricula in bookkeeping? Give 
the reasons, for your answer 

7 Why does bookkeeping retain Us popularity in the high school in spite 
of the limitation of its vocational use and the question concerning its value’ 

8 What proposals have been made for the reorganization of bookkeep 
mg instruction in high schools? 

9 Evaluate the bookkeeping curriculum of a high school with which 
you arc familiar in the light of the opinions offered m this chapter, the 
references suggested, and your own judgment 

10 Anal>ze the results of the Pittsburgh NOMA study, 1948 What are 
the implications of the data in this study about the activities of bookkeepers 
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insofar as they affect the teaching of bookkeeping in the high school? 
Evaluate the validity of the study. Are all activities reported equal in 
scope? 
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Training for Stenographic Occupations 


The changes in systems of communication and business techniques 
that have taken place within the present generation have been revolu 
tionary m their effect Until recent centuries, most people could not 
read or write A few persons mastered the accepted means of com- 
munication, but the majority resorted to professional scribes 

EARLY METHODS OF COMMUNICATION 

Until the typewriter was universally accepted, the ordinary procedure 
fox letter writing in busmess houses was about as follows The executive 
slowly dictated his letter while the professional copy clerk wrote it down 
in longhand After the letter was written, it was put into a copying 
press and a duplicate was made In the more specialized office, a third 
person would write the address on the envelope, and a fourth would 
affix the stamps Eventually, the letter would be returned to the writer 
for correction and signature Most businessmen wrote their letters in 
longhand 

This slow, time-consuming procedure has almost disappeared Even 
the smallest office is now equipped with a typewriter The present tech 
nique for transcribing a letter is so famihar th3t it needs no description 
here 

SOME NEW AVENUES OF COMMUNICATION 

While shorthand must remain basic in any communication system, a 
number of new aids have been developed 
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The Dictating Machine The dictating machine is one of the most 
promising of the newer means of communication Among the advan 
tages suggested are 

1 A reduction in the cost of writing a letter, including dictation and 
transcription 

2. OpportumUcs for standardization of dictating and transcribing pro- 
cedures 

3 A saving cf time for the dictator and for the transcriber 


The dictating machine, like all mechanical devices, has its limitations 
The dictator frequently does not have a chance to correct his material 
The transcriber may have difficulty in following extremely technical die 
tation and instructions without a chance to ask questions The dictating 
machine cannot take the place of a secretary or stenographer, for many 
stenographic duties cannot be performed by a machine 

Dictating machine operation, learned as a supplement to stenography, 
is a valued skill to the prospective employee When machine operation is 
taught after shorthand has been mastered, it takes comparatively little 
tune to learn The class in secretarial practice is probably the best place 
to give training in dictating machine operation 

Any school that makes any pretense at training secretaries should 
provide for the development of definite skill, not necessarily on the 
mastership level, in the use of the transcribing machine 

Unul recently, few high school graduates obtained positions as 
dictating machine operators Now many do Some are trained in fuU 
tune vocational schools, and many more m company schools There is 
considerable dispute about the length of tune it takes to tram a dictating 
machine operator who has had no stenographic training The answers to 
the quesuon must necessarily be varied Brighter students with a good 
command of English should be able to develop a minimum skill in a few 
wee in the secondary school or m a week of nearly full tune company 
irnng school learning The slower students (who often enter this type 
rung), whose English competency is weak and for whom the 
emp oyer may want more than a minimum of routine skill, will require 
a much longer training period to fill a station in a centralized dictating 
e cnption service The number of such centralized services 
is increasing rapidly 
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In larger vocational high schools in metropolitan communities, there 
may be some justification for training dictating machine operators with 
out preliminary training m shorthand However, this should be done 
only if there is good evidence that company schools are not training 
operators or are doing it inadequately There is little question that the 
use of dictating machines will expand considerably 

Machine Shorthand in the Schools The shorthand machine, a device 
by which notes are typed on a tape, has some advantages As with short- 
hand, dictation can be taken at a high rate by skilled workers The short 
hand machine is especially suitable for court reporting and for recording 
convention speeches Some teachers believe that the cost of the machine 
is a problem for most stenographers, and hence training m its use is not 
justified in the high school Machine shorthand is still foreign to the 
average office Nevertheless beginning workers find excellent opportuni- 
ties to use those machines in office stenographic work 

The machine is not a new device It was developed around 1880 
There is no question that it is a permanent reporting mechanism As 
people become accustomed to its use, and as it becomes less expensive, 
its populanty undoubtedly will mcrease 

Many persons are under the impression that it is relatively easy to 
learn to use a shorthand machine, but even the manufacturers of these 
machines are careful to disown such claims Under certain specialized 
conditions, the shorthand machine makes possible savings that are con- 
siderable There is, moreover, little question that it is easier for short- 
hand-machine writers to transcribe one another’s notes than it is for 
writers of handwritten shorthand The development of full time, post- 
high-school vocational framing programs should make feasible an ex- 
pansion of this type of work Again, as in the case of dictating ma- 
chines, writers of shorthand need fear the development of the shorthand 
machine no more than longhand writers need fear that shorthand will 
displace longhand 

A complex civilization requires all kinds of communication devices 
Shorthand teachers can and should encourage the intelligent use of these 
newer means of communication The advocates of these newer devices 
should not be annoyed at presentations of their limitations, for there is 
no question that each of them makes a significant contribution to im- 
proved correspondence procedures 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNICATION 

Methods of communication, such as the teletype, will undoubtedly find 
greater use in the future Devices have been discussed that will auto- 
matically transcribe the spoken word into a written letter Possibly, if a 
perfect phonetic spelling could be developed, an approach might be made 
in this direction Undoubtedly, it will be possible, m the not too distant 
future, to transcribe the spoken \oice upon paper. If this message can 
be folded, put into an envelope, sent out, and be easily transcribed by 
the receiver, it might very much facilitate communication A transcribing 
machine would, however, always be necessary and might seriously 
impede easy use 

Microfilming is also a device that facilitates communication. Its use 
in sending V-Mail to troops abroad in World War II met with remark- 
able success Nevertheless, it can be stated almost dogmatically that 
such appliances will never replace, or even substantially decrease, the 
use of the written or typed letter All mechanical devices for facilitating 
communication will supplement rather than supplant the transcribed 
letter As business life becomes even more complex, there will in- 
evitably be need for many different kinds of communication including 
the increased use of the typed letter 

SHORTHAND IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Shorthand has an established place in the high school curriculum Dur- 
mg the next ten years over a thud of a million students will be studying 
this subject every y ear In spite of the pressure exerted by some academic 
teachers to persuade some students not to take this subject, in spite 
of the strong efforts of some business teachers to discourage certain 
types of students, and in spite of the sometimes superficial evidence 
given by guidance teachers about the excessive number of stenographers 

students evidently feel that the subject has great utility and continue 
to insist, usually with the support of their parents, upon enrolling in 
shorthand and typewriting. 

The number of stenographers increased substantially m the period 
between 1930 and 1960 despite predictions to the contrary There are 
two counterbalancing trends to the increasing enrollment of shorthand 
in the high school (1) the increased enrollment in shorthand in col 
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legiate schools, (2) a preference on the part of some students for other 
practical subjects as these are made available in the high schools. The 
latter trend has made Uttle headway m the last decade, and how much 
it will develop m the next remains to be seen 

Criticisms of Shorthand Few, if any, other subjects in the high school 
program have been subjected to such bitter criticism as stenography 
Some antagonists of the subject, even some leaders m business educa- 
tion, seem to go out of their way to find reasons why instruction in this 
subject should be minimized They point out, quite truly, that many 
students who take shorthand never complete the subject This, they 
feel, indicates that there is an unsatisfactory selection of trainees 

This contention is true In spite of sincere efforts, existing tests to 
prognosticate stenographic ability are not satisfactory Even the best 
have low validity and are little more useful than a good intelligence test 
In general, they demonstrate that a person may succeed or fail m 
shorthand, but equally well they give evidence that a person will succeed 
or fail in any other subject requiring the same degree of intellectual 
ability Some of these tests have been correlated with general intelligence 
tests on the assumption that this proves their validity On the contrary, 
the very fact that they do correlate well proves that they are not 
effective prognostic tests of specific shorthand ability If they correlate 
too well with general intelligence, they may merely be measuring intel- 
ligence rather than specific ability for shorthand as differentiated from 
general intelligence 

To date, then, there is only one sound means of determining a person’s 
ability to succeed in shorthand, and that is to let him take shorthand 
Even this procedure is not entirely satisfactory, for many students have 
studied the subject at one level of the learning process and have been 
unsuccessful Later on, when motivation became stronger, they have 
taken the subject agam and have succeeded 

Instead of being criticized for dropping incompetent students from 
shorthand classes, teachers should be commended There has been a 
tendency, it is true, to compel students to take shorthand for at least 
a year if they once start it Usually this is not the ruling of the short- 
hand teacher but that of the general administrator, who finds it in- 
convenient to permit students to drop shorthand m the middle, or even 
at the end, of a term In the foreign languages, students are sometimes 
compelled to take the subject for two years Shorthand teachers have 
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table 18 Most Frequent Duties of Stenographers 

EDUCATION 

Duties 

Rank 

Frequency 

Type letters 

Take dictation in shorthand and transcribe 

1 

357 

correspondence 

3 

355 

Make carbon copies 

3 

355 

Fill in printed forms on typewriter 

3 

355 

Type addresses on envelopes 

Copy data from one record to another on type- 

5 

354 

writer 

6 

353 

Use the telephone 

7 

339 

Type form letters 

Copy from rough draft or corrected copy on 

8 

335 

typewriter 

9 

333 

Type telegrams, radiograms, cablegrams 

10.5 

304 

Prepare stencil for use on duplicating machine 

10 5 

304 

Type cards 

12 

298 

Fold, insert letters, and seal envelopes 

Type manuscripts, legal forms, specifications, 

13 

284 

briefs, or outlines 

Take dictation in shorthand anil transcribe 

14 

279 

reports or notices, legal matter 

15 

278 

Examine and/or sort business papers 

Compose and type letters with or without in- 

16 

276 

struction as to content 

17 

266 

Use stapler 

18 

257 

Set up and type tabulations 

19 

253 

Prepare material for filing 

Verify and/or list information from business 

20 

240 

papers 

21 

236 

Use filing system or systems 

22 

229 

Receive business callers 

23 

21 1 

Make cross references 

24 

205 

Open, sort, and distribute mail 

25 

203 

Prepare mailing lists 

26 

197 

frC y ml 7J data*. opera, ions, and Bala performed by 35 9 
tor Improved II, oh Seta? " a RecommendaUoM 

October 19481, pflSlT' T & Schools. XXUI (September- 
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done much, and should do more, to encourage students to drop the sub 
ject when they are found incapable of, or unwilling to, attain adequate 
learning 

The teaching of shorthand m some schools is undoubtedly mediocre, 
consequently, adequate vocational skill is not developed However, it is 
altogether likely that, m those same schools, the teaching of most other 
subjects is equally ordinary and possibly even worse At least there is 
some final test of shorthand skill while, as a rule, there is none of the 
mastery of typical academic subjects Although the teaching of short- 
hand should be improved, equal, and usually even more improvement 
is possible m academic subjects 

At tunes more persons have taken shorthand than there were jobs 
available This creates job opportunity problems, but agam the blame 
should not be placed on the shorthand teacher Students naturally want 
a specific vocational skill with which to make their way into business 
life In fact, the community should commend them for their zeal in this 
respect Yet few other vocational skill trainings axe available m the typi 
cal high school While most students succeed just as well in their initial 
work in the distributive occupations, regardless of previous training or a 
lack of it, this is not the case in stenographic service 

Stenographic teachers are being condemned for a characteristic inher- 
ent in the occupational life Most jobs do not require specific training 
Students realize this and, therefore, will take shorthand on the gamble 
that they may get a job through it But when they find that the subject 
requires real learning, their interest wanes Except in war tunes, more 
high school students seem to have found initial occupational placement 
through stenography than through all other job training given m the 
secondary school Yet, business teachers who should know better, as 
well as general educators, condemn the vocational merits of this subject 

There. is. wa er.act. evidence of the number of persons who have taken 
other vocational subjects, and consequently obtained jobs, as compared 
with those who have taken stenography and obtained jobs as a result 
of such training Who would be courageous enough or foolish enough 
to undertake research to prove that the home economics courses have 
been more (or less) successful in improving homemaking in the Amer- 
ican home than stenography has been successful in giving people oppor- 
tunities in stenographic service? Techniques of research are not suffi- 
ciently refined, and even if they were, the data are too difficult to secure 
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These comments should not be taken as ardent defense of all shorthand 
instruction or criticism of home economics training The criticisms that 
should be made of shorthand (and they will be given in this chapter) 
should be specific, remedial, and constructive rather than destructive 


PERSONAL USE OF SHORTHAND 

Perhaps the most undeveloped aspect of shorthand is its use as a 
means of personal communication Many attempts have been made to 
substitute shorthand for longhand in personal use Whether this can 
ever be entirely successful is bejond prognosticauon at present 

Before shorthand can find a more general use for communication 
between persons on a nonvocational basis, or possibly even on a voca- 
tional basis, certain developments must take place 

1 Shorthand must be taught so simply that it is easy to learn. Much 
of the apparent complexity of learning shorthand is due to poor teaching* 
From the very beginning, teachers should constantly try to keep the 
students’ learning as close to the situation use as possible Too often 
teachers permit students to assume that materials transcribed acceptably 
tor learning purposes arc also acceptable on the job This will necessitate 
a later relearning of attitudes These suggestions and those that follow, 
‘ W C not ^* arc ct jually significant for job-use shorthand training. 

is quite ogical, for as shorthand becomes easier to learn for per- 
sonal use it »ill also be cosier to learn for J0 b use The reverse is, of 
course, also true Better methods of learning shorthand will result in 
more use of shorthand for personal activities, and will case the problem 
of training for the initial job 

vv ,™' St " d " , “ 5honhMd U-coty within one school year 

bobble 1 P le * t * u ‘ s, ™ ct, on ead> day They should also 

vided * mmm “ ra of 80 words a minute, pm- 

mar or vocabutaj “ Ulc knowledge of English gram- 

have to u SUnply s h° rt haod is taught, its actual content will 

so^ n™ „s T funh " W “= “ “ed extensively for per- 

°”s P TS adVa ” Ccd tec huiques, winch develop high 

£££ SP S, n “f T for Ute average student. The mom 

311 constr ucted to mate possible 
«y high speed rates In fact, shorthand can be written 
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by skilled technicians at a higher rate of speed than it is usually possible 
for many persons to speak For ordinary purposes, shorthand systems 
are generally more efficient than they need to be This results in a 
longer period of learning than is needed 

Some attempts have been made to set up simplified shorthand based 
on the most used systems Graham and Munson both are somewhat 
variant adaptations of Pitman In the Pitmamc systems, the adapta 
tions may have been adaptations for convenience rather than significant 
simplifications There seems to be no major technical difficulty that 
should prevent Gregg Shorthand from being so modified that students 
can quickly learn the simpler aspects of the system and take dictation 
at, let us say, up to 90 words a minute, and yet, when they wish to 
increase their speed, be able to acquire the more advanced procedures 
with little or no relearning 

3 In order to popularize shorthand for personal use, it must be 
taught as early as the first year of junior high school — probably even 
earlier Basically, shorthand is probably easier to learn than longhand 
If, therefore, general principles are reduced to the minim um and speed 
techniques are not stressed, the young child who can learn longhand can 
surely learn shorthand The difficulty is that, by the time students reach 
high school, their use of longhand has been so well fixed that they do 
not want to adapt themselves to a new method of writing 

Many writers do make personal use of their shorthand skill, generally 
because they have maintained it on a job level Those who use shorthand 
only personally are usually persons who have used it for a considerable 
number of years on the job Few use shorthand for personal purposes 
merely on the basis of high school training m the subject in its present 
iorm Regrettably, m spite of the considerable discussion of personal use 
shorthand going back to the 1880’s, httle progress has actually been 
made 

ABBREVIATED LONGHAND 

In recent years, abbreviated systems of longhand for personal and job 
use have had quite some vogue There are over a dozen such systems now 
available With an organized system of abbreviations, a person can 
take simple dictation up to 100 words a minute for a short period of 
time However, the ability to take sustained and somewhat involved 
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dictation at this speed has not been proved With a fairly good memory, 
an> one can take a brief spurt of dictation c\cn with longhand for a 
few moments Such ability is of little value As Nichols has often pointed 
out in his criticisms of shorthand instruction, it is the ability to take 
dictation on the job for long periods of time that is crucial While an 
organized system of abbreviations has value for some purposes, it has 
the limitation that the employe will have to start all over with a regular 
system of shorthand if he wishes to attain higher speeds 


LEARNING PROCEDURES IN SHORTHAND 

An extensile consideration of shorthand methodology is beyond the 
province of this book Nevertheless, the content of shorthand and its 
placement in the curriculum arc so completely interwoven with learning 
procedures that they cannot be entirely ignored 

Inasmuch as shorthand is a subject in which beginning students have 
usually had no previous experience, some teachers assume that there 
should be no pretesting This attitude is unfortunate As was pomted out 
efore, prognostic testing in shorthand has not been found adequately 
va l However, those students found to be intellectually inferior should 
c discouraged from taking shorthand In addition, a rather careful 
diagnosis of the student’s knowledge of English usage is essential. Fail* 
ure m transcription ability is caused as much by poor understanding of 
usage as by inability to read the shorthand notes Unless the 
student can transcribe a letter that is mailable, it is, for job purposes, 
ahihiv f aCt0ry AbJ,ty t0 rcacl b ack dictated material docs not assure 
ahilitv in UP 3 maJable letter It *s at this pomt that the students 
of Fnoi, N 6 USC ? ^ n ^ lsb becomes significant Increased knowledge 
the further e j SCn , t: 13 ,S ’ tberefore ’ sometimes even more important than 
have at timpT 0pment oI ability to take dictation Shorthand teachers 
needs S eC ° me overac ademic m this failure to recognize the job 

(pnmanlv V a°? me ? t °* ^ Functlona l Method m Gregg Shorthand 
rCad “ g appr ° ach > and of eclectic method of 
Ihorfha^r h3S the teaching of shorthand 

their native 7 “** ” C ^ CnUalIy a language type of learning In leatn- 
The, have l 'I i r'' C “ r “ hear language fa, and only alter 
they have learned to read and to write do they study the roles ol gram- 
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mar There is much debate about the extent to which grammatical in- 
struction improves English usage 

Who has not heard students say, “I can take dictation at 100 words 
a minute, but the trouble is I can’t read what I write ” A reading ap- 
proach helps to overcome this weakness 


TYPEWRITING 

The growth of typing instruction in the last ten years has been phe- 
nomenal It has, in many cases, more than balanced the loss of enroll- 
ment in other business subjects A considerable number of students take 
typing with little intention of using it vocationally This group is increas- 
ing, for the development of portables has encouraged the use of the 
typewriter in the home 

Successful experiments have been made in the use of typewriters in 
the elementary schools, from the kindergarten through the eighth grade 
The aim has not been to teach typewriting, but rather to motivate and 
aid in the learning of reading and of written expression The result 
has been an improvement in the learning of other subjects, including 
arithmetic, in which writing plays a part This may be interpreted as 
proof of the value of a more efficient writing instrument, such as the 
typewriter, over a less efficient one, such as the pen or pencil 

A few high schools segregate students who take typewriting for 
vocational purposes from those who do not intend to use it vocationally 
Until the learner has acquired a certain degree of basic typewriting skill, 
it is difficult to understand how there can be any differentiation between 
the training of vocational and nonvocational typists Obviously, it is 
unwise to limit job-minded students to the degree of skill that is satis- 
factory for those who wish to Ieam typewriting merely for personal 
use 

Provision must be made for the large number of students who do not 
know at the outset what use they will make of typewriting Some who 
expect to make only a personal use of typewriting discover it has un- 
expected possibilities Many of these students use it later for vocational 
purposes 

A subject must be made intrinsically interesting to the student, either 
through content or through method During the first two or three weeks, 
all students enjoy learning to type At this time, their interest is spon- 
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ness curriculum in the high school What types of courses should be 
included in this curriculum 7 

A practical answer can be found in the New Rochelle (New York) 
enior High School secretarial curriculum, which is organized as follows 


Tenth Year 
English 
World history 
Typewriting 
Business training 
Business and social 
adjustment 


Secretarial Curriculum 
Eleienth Year 
English 

American history 
Shorthand I 
Typewriting (second 
year) 

Bookkeeping, half year 
Business law, half >car 


Twelfth Year 
English 

Shorthand II and trans- 
cription (double 
penod) 

Sccrctanai practice 
Co-operative work 


way shorthand 0 ^* ° n ! y ° nC >ear of shorthand is given, because of the 

z. » . Z „r d f ; n p ; b “ = schoo,s “ *• p— ■«. «■* 

^refor=,:„l“ °l t : W curnculurn makeir. 

subject be eliminated from ih “ skill is del eloped, the 

pouit of View Neverth 1 0SC schooIs There is some validity to this 
who have had only ^ ^ ** S *’ 0u1 ^ be reall2ed that thousands of girls 
complete their skill d* V** ° f sbortband m high school satisfactorily 
less time Incentive for'tak * 50 ^ 111 ^ pnvate bus,nes s schools ut much 
Many persons, thus b 108 traJnin S ,s » consequently, increased 
received an initial nn«„I C ° me SUcccssfu l stenographers because they 

foie, erroneous^ S?, ^ 

hand never make job use of their l*** Wt ° 0nIy one year of short 


JOB OBJECTIVE IS BASIC 

the actual content and school °f r a Phy is taught is quite as important as 
requires competent teachers ^ acement - Effective teaching of shorthand 
experience on the job, not onl Cachers sfl0uId have rather extensive 
ents, inasmuch as shorthand ^ Steno & ra Phers but also as correspond- 
not pnmanly m the fom^ ^ 613 USC lbeir ab »hties in the classroom 
“Paaty but m the latter When a steno- 
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graphic teacher has served only as a stenographer, he has only half the 
experience background actually needed 
Most stenography teachers have had no experience as correspondents 
Consequently, they devote all their attention to formalized timed dicta- 
tion This is wrong because dictators cannot and will cot give their 
dictation on a timed basis While they are thinking through their dicta 
tion they may wait for a minute or two and then give dictation at the 
rate of 120 or more words a minute Generally, they give dictation 
at an average rate of 60 words a minute They hesitate, they correct 
themselves and expect their stenographers to know when they are talk 
mg to them rather than giving dictation They interrupt to talk to other 
people, and then expect the stenographer to be able to help them make 
the transition back to the dictated material Unless students learn to 
take dictation under such conditions, they have failed to make an ade 
quate adaptation to the job environment This is one of the more 
serious deficiencies in stenographic training that can be remedied by 
giving stenographic teachers not just business experience but the right 
kind of business experience 

Basic, of course, is the ability to transcribe dictation into mailable 
letters at reasonable production rates Shorthand competency is futile 
unless made functional by transcription competency 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Make a detailed report on the history of shorthand and a similar one 
on the history of typing Use the encyclopedias for references, also the 
articles by John R Gregg m the Business Education World 

2 Trace the history of communication References in encyclopedias will 
give a starting point 

3 Make a study of the future possibilities for improvement in com 
mumcation See the reports of the National Resources Committee 

4 What answer would you give to a superintendent who says that short 
hand should not be taught in high school? 

5 How would you answer the assertion that the dictating machine and 
machine shorthand have made shorthand instruction unnecessary? 

6 In what ways has unproved shorthand methodology helped to reduce 
the problems of shorthand instrucUon? 

7 What must be done to bring shorthand into more general use? To 
what extent is this general use desirable? 
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8. To what extent should typing for personal use and for job training 
be combined? What basts may be used for segregation? 

9. Evaluate the data given in Table 18. What arc the implications for 
the revision of the stenographic program in the high school? If possible, 
study tbe complele data given in the source document 

10 Obtain the stenographic curriculum for some school with which you 
are acquainted Compare it with that of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Training for Clerical Occupations 


A.s was stated m Chapter IX, there are more than five million dental 
workers in the United States — far more than the number of bookkeepers 
and stenographers combined The same tendency toward diversification 
that has developed in bookkeeping, and to a lesser extent m stenographic 
occupations, is even more evident in clerical service 
Clerical workers are sometimes called “general clerks” but actually 
there are few general clerks in the original sense of the term In fact, 
it is difficult to give a precise definition of the word clerk Many persons 
who call themselves bookkeepers are really clerks, the same is true of 
cashiers On the other hand, m distributive occupations, many workers 
are employed primarily as clerks 

For practical purposes, clerical occupations may be defined as the 
occupations that include the office duties not generally assigned to 
bookkeepers, stenographers, salespeople, or managers 

A slightly different definition of clerical occupations is given per- 
sonally by Jessie Graham, supervisor of business education, Adult and 
Vocational Education Division, Los Angeles 

Clerical occupations are those occupations that include one or more of 
the duties assigned to office and store workers who do not specialize in 
bookkeeping stenography, salesmanship, or management. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CLERICAL WORKERS 

Although general clerks are in reality highly specialized cmpIo>ces 
who undertake a limited number of duties, the number in each of the 
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many specializations is so small that it is difficult to assign such workers 
a differentiated occupational grouping The tendency, therefore, is to 
place all these workers in the classification of general clerks 
The payroll nomenclature commonly used will serve to indicate the 
types of work performed by persons who are called general clerks 
Of the more than six hundred occupational listings, the following are 
a few of the more common ones coming under the clerical classification 


Agent 

Appraiser 

Baggageman, agent, clerk, master 

Booking agent 

Business agent 

Cash boy, girl, clerk 

Checker 

Clerk (not m stores) 

Commercial agent, clerk 
Dispatcher 
Field agent, clerk 
File clerk 

Freight agent, clerk 
General clerk 
Inspector 
Investigator 

Mail boy, girl, agent, clerk 


Office machine operator (many 
types) 

Order clerk 
Payroll clerk, checker 
Receiving clerk 
Receptionist 
Roule clerk 
Runner 

Shipping clerk 
Station agent 
Stock clerk 
Tallyman, clerk 
Telephone clerk, operator 
Teller 

Ticket agent, clerk 
Timekeeper, clerk 
Traffic agent, clerk, man 


’ of these jobs may be limited to the performance of a half-dozen 
ren uties, while others may involve as many as 100 or 200 duties 
of ° “T combmaaon Jobs Some require a little knowledge 

ties thST Pmg ’ * CTS ’ COnsiderable m typing Some require abffi- 
Umaue In Ih USC m maQ y finns on many jobs, others mvolve duties 
urnque to the particular office and posuron. 

° f £e " eral clencal are relatrsely yonng persons, 
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work expected There are verv f COns,derable Bap m the kmd of 

quite unskilled ^ skilled clerks, and equally few 
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The main body are semiskilled Above all, they are expected to be 
flexible They must be capable of doing several different jobs and willing to 
change at a moment’s notice from one to another Women are expected, for 
the most part, to know certain clerical routines, to type and to work a 
calculating machine They will change quickly from one to the other during 
the day as the course of the work demands 

The flexibility referred to above is, however, the main American contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem Every job has to be broken down mto 
smaller elements, which can be learnt quite easily, without long training, by 
an intelligent person In this way the number of persons who are engaged 
on a particular routine may be changed according to the varying pressure of 
work It is not worth while to employ purely unskilled clerks, because in 
any case the minimum wage payable is so high that some degree of skill can 
be expected 1 

In the case of calculators, adding machines, typewriters, and the 
like, the report points out that 

Such machines may be regarded as mechanical aids to be used as and 
when required Provided they save working time they are considered worth 
while They save the time that would be wasted if a clerk had either to 
write or calculate long hand, or take his work to a typist or calculating 
machine operator and wait for the result In many offices almost every clerk 
and shorthand typist is supplied with a calculator, and even many clerks are 
supplied with typewriters Far more machinery may be provided than is 
strictly necessajy, but since the wages cost of clerical labor is so high the 
expenditure is considered worth while 2 


CAN THE SCHOOL TRAIN CLERKS? 

The question ‘ Can the school train clerks? * cannot be answered by a 
simple “Yes” or “No ” For certain types of specific clerical jobs, the 
answer is “Yes ” For other types of highly specialized or unusual clerical 
service, the answer is “No ” In many cases of clerical training, the answer 
is, “Yes, to a degree ” Because of the numerous combmations of duties 
assigned to clerks, it is impossible for the school to give complete and 
specific training on a pre-employment basis The situation is somewhat 


' Anglo-American Council on ProducUvity, “A British View of Ihe American 
Office, * Office Executive (September, 1951), pp 11-12 
*lbiJ,p 12. 
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the same as that which prevails m those occupations broadly known as 
distributive services Thousands of opportunities develop each year in 
various clerical occupations requiring little or no specific training, and 
thousands of more or less specially trained applicants apply each year 
for such positions If the secondary school gives too highly specialized 
training, the chances are greatly reduced of matching the specifically 
trained person with a job requiring his specific abilities 

In most general clerical opportunities, specific knowledge and skill 
requirements are few, while personality requirements are rather high 
The prospective employer, therefore, places more emphasis on personal 
qualifications and less on special training Mere intelligence is not by 
any means the sole criterion, stability, accuracy, dexterity, and willing- 
ness to remain at routine work may be equally, and at times even more 
important 


For example, an office receptionist is, m a sense, a general clencal 
wor er t is rather difficult to train people m high school or even in a 
post high school program for such work True, there ore some abilities 
that the prospective receptionist should possess that will make her more 
e «uve in at job These abdittes, however, can be learned rather 
rapi y on e job When, therefore, the prospective employer is looking 
for a new receptionist, he goes little thought to seeking a girl specially 
tamed in school He gives much consideration to looks, maimer of 
InZ TT n g '°" al dcraeM ° r . apparent ability to leant, and, most 
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Lewis Toll, of Normal Umversity, Illinois, in a personal statement 
has some cautions and reservations about clerical training 

It is not desirable for many high schools to set up a general clerical cur- 
riculum which includes more than one or two semesters of work specifically 
designed to give training for the numerous specialized and general office 
clerks other than stenographers and bookkeepers 

There is justification for a capstone course for clerk typists and for other 
office workers of the so called general clerical ’ group In most high school 
programs it is possible to introduce such a course without adding another 
semester of clerical work to the pupils’ load The course could take the place 
of either the fourth semester of typewriting or of both the third and fourth 
semester of this subject Further improvement m typewriting techniques and 
the typing of real or simulated office projects should be a part of the course 
Another aim of such a course would be to introduce a few of the most com- 
monly used office machines and procedures 

While it is true that proficiency in the performance of most of the non- 
typing duties of ‘general clerical * work can best be learned on the job, an 
acquaintanceship with some of these duties may give the begmmng office 
employees a little more self assurance than they would otherwise have EIc 
mentary filing, using the telephone and using an adding machine are prob 
ably the most important of these duties for which some pre employment 
training is desirable In the clerical practice course however, more em- 
phasis should be placed on the development of the individual as a worker 
than upon his acquisition of new techniques The greatest justification for 
the course lies m the remedial training it provides to improve fundamental 
skills and to develop such work habits as accuracy, neatness, thoroughness 
and following oral and written instruction 

One of the principal deterrents to extensive general clerical offerings is 
the fact that only a few of the miscellaneous clerical duties will ever be 
performed on the job by many of the pupils in the manner taught in the 
classroom Businessmen usually say that they prefer to train on the job 
foe to/isL at the. technical duties included in an expansive general clerical 
curriculum The course planners should also keep in mind that most of the 
• general clerks ’ are actually highly specialized clerks who perform only a 
few simple operations on the job, and who perform them in the manner pre- 
ferred by the individual employer 

The parents, school administrators, and businessmen are probably cor- 
rect in assuming that the economic and social pressures are greater for many 
other high school courses than they arc for general clerical courses, with the 
possible exception of the abovemcntioncd capstone course for typists who 
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the same as that which prevails in those occupations broadly known as 
distributive services Thousands of opportunities develop each year in 
various clerical occupations requiring little or no specific training, and 
thousands of more or less specially trained applicants apply each year 
for such positions If the secondary school gives too highly specialized 
training, the chances are greatly reduced of matching the specifically 
trained person with a job requiring his specific abilities 
In most general clerical opportunities, specific knowledge and skill 
requirements are few, while personality requirements are rather high 
The prospective emplojer, therefore, places more emphasis on personal 
qualifications and less on special training. Mere intelligence is not by 
any means the sole criterion, stability, accuracy, dexterity, and willing 
ness to remain at routine work may be equally, and at times even more, 
important 


For example, an office receptionist is, m a sense, a general clerical 
worker It is rather difficult to tram people in high school or even in a 
post high school program for such work True, there arc some abilities 
that the prospective receptionist should possess that wdl make her more 
e ective m that job These abilities, however, can be learned rather 
rapidly on the job When therefore, the prospective emplojer is looking 
or a new receptionist, he gives little thought to seeking a girl specially 
tramed in school He gives much consideration to looks, manner of 
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Lewis Toll, of Normal University, Illinois, in a personal statement 
has some cautions and reservations about clerical training 

It is not desirable for many high schools to set up a general clerical cur- 
riculum which includes more than one or two semesters of work specifically 
designed to give training for the numerous specialized and general office 
clerks other than stenographers and bookkeepers 

There is justification for a capstone course for clerk typists and for other 
office workers of the so called * general clerical’ group In most high school 
programs it is possible to introduce such a course without adding another 
semester of clerical work to the pupils’ load The course could take the place 
of either the fourth semester of typewriting or of both the third and fourth 
semester of this subject Further improvement in typewriting techniques and 
the typing of real or simulated office projects should be a part of the course 
Another aim of such a course would be to introduce a few of the most com- 
monly used office machines and procedures 

While it is true that proficiency in the performance of most of the non- 
typing duties of “general clerical ' work can best be learned on the job, an 
acquaintanceship with some of these duties may give the beginning office 
employees a little more self assurance than they would otherwise have Ele 
mentary filing, using the telephone and using an adding machine are prob- 
ably the most important of these duties for which some pre employment 
training is desirable In the clerical practice course, however, more era 
phasis should be placed on the development of the individual as a worker 
than upon his acquisition of new techniques The greatest justification for 
the course lies in the remedial training it provides to improve fundamental 
skills and to develop such work habits as accuracy, neatness, thoroughness 
and following oral and written instruction 

One of the principal deterrents to extensive general clerical offerings is 
the fact that only a few of the miscellaneous clerical duties will ever be 
performed on the job by many of the pupils in the manner taught in the 
classroom Businessmen usually say that they prefer to tram on the job 
lor most ui the ItthmciA vncVotad m an vxpvase** genera A eterasA 

curriculum The course planners should also keep in mind that most of the 
‘general clerks’ are actually highly specialized clerks uho perform only a 
few simple operations oa the job, and who perform them in the manner pre- 
ferred by the individual employer 

The parents, school administrators, and businessmen are probably cor- 
rect in assuming that the economic and social pressures are greater for many 
other high school courses than they are for general clerical courses, with the 
possible exception of the abovemcntioned capstone course for typists who 
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intend to start working in office positions other than stenography or book- 
keeping Furthermore, in the business departments of most high schools, the 
need for additional basic business courses is greater than the need for more 
clerical courses 


The fact that the school often cannot provide specific clerical training 
does not justify the elimination of such training Indeed, as Toll wdi 
cates, a program of considerable value even to prospective clerks, though 
not specific, can be offered in the secondary school 

Yet most business educators would agree with a statement by Ben 
jamui R Haynes, President of The Wheeler Business College, Binning 
ham, Alabama, that 


Too little attention has been paid to the specific training of boys and girls 
to enter specific clencal jobs This gap exists in spite of the fact that census 
figures show that there are more general clencal office employees than other 
office groups 

It would seem appropnate, therefore, to establish at least one course 
whose content should be based upon the findings of job analyses This course 
SerVC a& 3Q “ troductor y or initial course for the specific preparation 
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general office” positions 
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material, methods of taking care of incoming calls, and dozens of similar 
problems Clerical work also involves the use of applied common sense 
m dealing with office procedures 

In most typing classes, speed and straight copy work are emphasized 
Most of the typing done by general clerical workers involves a skill 
beyond this, for example, inserting enclosures, filling in forms, typing 
form letters, typing envelopes, taking care of the duplication of billing, 
typing and retyping rough drafts, taking dictation at the machine, and 
tabulation 

James R Meehan, of Hunter College, New York, in a personal com- 
ment on this problem of selection and training says that 

Clerical practice is too often only desigred for the student who lacks 
ability to master either shorthand or bookkeeping Too often this person 
lacks the intelligence to be employed or if employed, to be advanced, in 
an office position The course itself often overlaps the secretarial pracuce 
course and the office practice course A term of filing, a term at calculating 
machines, duplicating machines, transcribing machines, and possibly book 
keeping machines are usually included in the course The textbook informa 
tion presented is the material presented in secretarial practice but in milder 
form Students prepare for such jobs as messenger, typist, file clerk, etc 
There is a vast difference between the clerical pracuce taught in school 
and the abilities needed by the general office worker on the job 

CLERICAL TRAINING AND MACHINE TRAINING 

There has been a tendency to confuse clerical training with office- 
machine training It is true that many clerks in offices must be skilled in 
the use of office machines, but those aspects of clerical training that 
can be best taught in the secondary school usually do not require a high 
degree of skill in office machines Undoubtedly, m some schools in large 
metropolitan areas, there is justification for teaching one or more 
specific office machines to a high level of skill performance 

In one city with a population of around 200,000, rather metropolitan 
in character, the needs of the community for competently skilled office 
machine workers is amply met by those trained in two company schools 
and three classes in machine instruction in the vocational high school 
Even with these rather limited facilities, plus the partial training given 
in private business schools and the acquaintanceship training given in 
secondary schools, in addition to a few trained persons migrating in 
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from other communities, there has frequently been a surplus of such 
workers 

There were in 1960 well over 300,000 office machine operators in- 
cluding automation workers While this does indicate a considerable 
relative increase in the proportion of such workers since 1930, when 
there were only 36,000, the number still is a small proportion of those 
in business occupations or even in clerical occupations Included in this 
category were operators of such devices as 


Adding machines 
Addressing machines 
AmpUcatiDg machines 
Billing machines 
Bookkeeping machines 
Calculating machines 
Canceling machines 
Card punching ma 
chines 

Card-sorter machines 


Check writing ma- 
chines 

Checking machines 
Comptometers 
Computing machines 
Embossing machines 
Folding machines 
Graphotypcs 
Inserting machines 
Key punch 
Letter openers 


Mimeographs 
Multilitbs 
PosUng machines 
Recordak 
Spirit duplicators 
Microfilm filing 
Sorting machines 
Tabulating machines 
Ticket machines 
Verifying machines 


By far the greater part of time spent by clerical workers at office 
machines, other than the typewriter, is devoted to operating key punch 
mac es, adding listing machines, calculating machmcs, statement ma 
ines, addressing machines, name plating machines, and dictating 
mac es, in the order menuoned Duplicating machine operation is 
much less frequent because this work is often done ouiside the office by 
a specialized service bureau 

nlei^-nT* oI ,° ffice mac ^ me °P er ators is, as can be seen, quite com 
SrlI!7 e , S rather conclus,vel y that there „ little justification 
few use spcc ' a lzed training m all the machines used Comparatively 
douht nee maC ^ 3 ^ tUne ^ asis Many thousands more, no 

activities mT* ° these raach,ncs incidentally in them other office 
machines Fim^° U » not J usUfy detailed instruction in the use of these 
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CLERICAL TRAINING AS BASIC TO ALL BUSINESS EDUCATION 

While it is true that m a sense those classified as specialized clerical 
workers are not stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, distributive workers, 
or managers, yet it is also true that all these types of busmess workers 
do much general office work It is therefore frequently suggested that 
all students in business take a basic clerical training course 

Jessie Graham, former supervisor of busmess education, Los Angeles, 
has prepared the following description of the course and its functions as 
presented in Los Angeles 

The culminating course of the clerical curriculum is clerical practice, to 
be followed m the ideal program by apprenticeship experience in business 
Clerical practice is designed to prepare general office clerks for the types 
of positions that will be available to graduates upon completion of the 
curriculum. The content of the course is planned and revised from time to 
time as the result of contacts between the teachers and the business com 
munity staffed by the local school 

In a large school, it is possible to offer specialized practice’ courses — 
stenographic office practice for the stenographers, business practice for the 
bookkeepers, store practice for the salesmen, and clerical practice for the 
general clerical students These flexible courses are based upon student 
interests and business community demands 

The prerequisites for clerical practice are successful experience in ele- 
mentary typewriting, elementary bookkeeping, and business arithmetic 
Other courses may be required if available general busmess training, busi- 
ness English, business law 

The clerical practice course is planned in short units, so that it may be 
tailor made to suit the needs of pupils and the probable future demands of 
the busmess community The basic clerical skills should be acquired by all 
pupils, but if individual pupils desire additional training m filing, operation 
of certain business machines, specialized record keeping , or preparation for 
civil service examinations, provisions for such training should be made 

Specialization in the clerical practice course does not imply training in 
the unique practices of individual busmess concerns. That training should 
be done by business unless co-operative arrangements have been made 
Then, too, specialization should not result in placing the student in the too- 
narrow limits of a blind alley job In other words, the graduate should have 
more than one string to his bow 

There is one pitfall to be avoided with diplomacy if possible, in times of 
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shortage of clerical help In some schools, there are demands upon the 
clerical practice class to perform so many clerical duties for the school that 
there is no time to give a well rounded course Whenever possible, the 
teacher should insist that pupils not be taken out of class to run errands or 
to perform work that can be done by other pupils during free periods 
Ideally, pupils who have completed the clerical practice course should be 
able to perform satisfactorily on the appropriate sections of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests or the entrance tests given by Government or private 
business 


TYPES OF WORK INVOLVED 

Analyses of tjpes of work undertaken by general clerks reveal that 
the duties usually involve recording filing, duplicating, and distributing, 
or various combinauons of these tasks It is incumbent upon the school 
to train students who are likely to obtain clerical positions in the skills 
most frequently needed by such workers, that is, they should learn a 
considerable number of office duties, either on a mastery or on an 
acquaintanceship level 

Arithmetical Skills Needed Students who are prospective clerks 
should be more adept in fundamental arithmetic than other students 
ance most of them will use arithmetic constantly m their daily work 
The arithmetical training given these students need not be highly diversi 
hed, but the simple processes should be thoroughly mastered 

tu ents should also be familiar with the adding and computation 
mac mes now on the market This learning may be kept on an acquaint 
nces ip eve unless the school is reasonably certain that the student 
r ° ^ W ° r5c 111 wluch he actually operate such machines 

™ umca * lon Skills Needed Communication is a fundamental 
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Bookkeeping Skills Needed Since general clerical occupations involve 
recording, a one* or two-semester course m general record keeping 
may be required This course should not emphasize the abstract phases 
of bookkeeping, but should supply an understanding of the common 
business forms and the fundamentals of bookkeeping as used m the 
modern office The newer techniques in record keeping should be 
emphasized particularly Students who will enter clerical occupations 
should be trained in recording and posting, even at the expense of the 
more formal technical processes, such as making opening and closing 
entries, preparing work sheets, and so forth 

Typing Skills Needed A great deal of the time of the nonspecialized 
clerk in business offices is devoted to typing various forms The kind of 
instruction given m the usual typing class is not especially adapted to 
training the student to undertake the typing activities of the general clerk 
For mstance, numerous carbon copies are frequently required, and each 
copy must be neat and correct A great part of office typing is not straight 
copy work Typists should be taught that it is their job to check accuracy 
of English, clarity of sentences, figures, references, dates, and the like 
This can be done well through problem solving exercises m the clerical 
training class 

One of the more typical activities of the general clerk is that of filling 
in forms In many cases, these forms have been set up with little 
realization of the nature of typewritten work Nevertheless, the general 
clerk must type information in these spaces and must, therefore, be 
able to realign the machine The attainment of this skill is not acquired 
merely by explanation or by one or two exercises m the typing room 
The general clerical training program should give much opportunity 
for experience m this type of work The work of general clerks is not 
measured in terms of 10 minute copymg tests, but m the ability to pro 
duce a large amount of usable material in a given day Therefore, the 
general clerical instructor needs to build up this ability for students who 
may have learned formalized typing but who have not yet acquired the 
skill to produce for long periods of time 

The general clerk should know how to check for accuracy the mate- 
rial that has been typed Frequently, he serves as a proofreader Typing 
teachers have been particularly lax w developing this skill Usually the 
teacher checks the papers, or if the student checks the papers himself, 
he is not adequately encouraged to find errors Students must be taught 
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not only to read for formal repetition of the material copied but also 
for its basic common sense Proper clerical training requires practice in 
domg jobs until they are done in accordance with best procedures The 
point of view of the office superior should be kept in min d 

Penmanship Clerical workers must still fill m a great many forms by 
hand Often the forms are too small to be filled m on the typewriter 
This holds true m spite of the recently publicized technique of using a 
pleat in a sheet of paper for easily inserting notations on small forms 
In modem business, the need is not so much for a formalized, flowing 
handwriting as the ability to make notations neatly and legibly rather 
than artistically The development of this skill does not involve the setting 
up of formalized penmanship drills, but a specific study of the weaknesses 
of the student s handwriting. There must then be a constant insistence 
in maintaining an adequate standard of legibility There is no doubt 
that the bookkeeping teacher can greatly help m this process, but it 
should be fortified and made more general in the clerical tr ainin g pro- 
gram This is especially true m developing habits of neatness, cleanliness 
of copy, and so forth 


Filing Putting records away and finding them again is a basic activity 
°. 6 business office, and it is one of the major duties of the general 

c erk Filing imohes not only the ability to put thmgs away alphabeti- 
y, numerically, or esen by Soundex but an understanding of what 
to led, the processes used for orderly filing, the preparation 
of matenaU to be filed, and, most important, of course, the ability to 
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cialization and also fit into one of many positions on a relief basis when 
the opportunity arises 

CLERICAL TRAINING FOR THE NONACADEMIC STUDENT 

Much has been written about whether clerical training should be 
limited to the less intellectual, to the more intellectual, or given to all 
who can profit Anyone who can profit by clerical training should be 
encouraged to take it As Helen Reynolds has pomted out 

To the degree that [slow learners] can be absorbed into office occupations 
and hence can be helped by training for such occupations, clerical education 
should be provided Some types of machine work, some kinds of non- 
machine clerical work involving form filling m, checking, and record keep- 
ing will suit the needs of this group Not the least valuable outcome of this 
kind of program m the life adjustment sense is the feeling of accomplish 
ment that can result to the student He may for the first time in his life in 
school actually experience success — be becomes interested — he finds he can 
learn things, and he may become, as a result, a productive citizen instead 
of a delinquent — even a potential criminal . 3 

One word about the difference between the slow learner and the rapid 
learner — the difference is shown m this terminology — the slow learner does 
not learn differently — he learns more slowly * 

The nonacademically minded student often needs supplemental learn- 
ings m the fundamental processes and training m the simple skills of the 
office The clerical program is well suited to providing this training 

The more intellectual student might often profit from clerical training 
The fact of the matter is, however, that he can rarely be persuaded 
to take such training In most cases, moreover, the need is less dire 
Such students will rapidly acquire the basic processes on the job and 
can often be encouraged to take office and secretarial practice as inte- 
grating courses based upon basic training in shorthand or bookkeeping 
Having studied either or both of these well-knit specializations with 
success, they can profit much by taking a course that integrates this 
special skill with the general activities of the office In such a situation 


3 Helen Reynolds, "Some Problems m Clerical Education,'’ 38th Annual School 
mens Week Proceedings. April, 1951, University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, p 291 
*Ibtd„ p 298 
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they will rapidly acquire the more simple office skills and processes, and 
achieve high competency in beginning office work 

James Meehan believes that the course should be offered at different 
levels with different skill learnings for those of varied ability. He is of 
the opinion that 

Training should be based on careful job analyses of the specific job and 
taught in terms of the operations needed m these jobs Training for the non- 
academic would be justified for the operaUon of the key punch tabulating 
machine This machine requires skill similar in dexterity to that required for 
a typist — hence he should also have training in typing Key driven calculat- 
ing machine operation is another skill of use to the non academic type of 
student The key driven calculating machine operator should be well 
grounded in arithmetic, write figures clearly, read them accurately, and be 
especially well trained in the use of decimals 

Another field for which Meehan thinks training is justified for those 
with less intellectual ability is switchboard operation It is assumed that 
this trainmg would be given on a rather elementary level, but quite 
thoroughly, so that the student could perform well on the job 
For the middle-level group, Meehan would include transcription- 
machine operation, filing, recording, and general typing. For the high 
level group, he would offer bookkeeping and billing machine operation, 
tabulating machine operaUon, statisucal typing, front-office hotel service, 
and cashiering 

Nevertheless, in actual practice, clerical training as a special area 
compared with office and secretarial training has proved to be a course 
en y nomntellectual students, and teachers have not been successful 
in getting those who are really successful in other courses to take clerical 
raining Therefore, until such students are wilhng, or can be persuaded, 

? a . B .? CriCa traimn S> 11 must necessarily be geared to those who 
do take the course 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CLERICAL TRAINING 

Jit' l' Ud J ^ ™'” a Po,ter (Mrs Boynton), ‘ the major types ot 
nonspectaltzed clerical activities wee 
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Activity 

Total Hours 

Per Cent of 
Total Hours 

Classifying and sorting 

184 906 

40 2 

Checking 

96 268 

20 9 

Filling in forms by hand 

62 857 

13 7 

Stuffing and sealing envelopes 

47 812 

10 4 

Collating and stapling 

45 454 

9 9 

Substituting for cashier 

8 000 

1 7 

Relieving secretary 

7 045 

I 5 

Answering customer s complaints over telephone 

5 045 

1 1 

Attending special meeting 

1 000 

3 

Ordering supplies 

818 

2 

Folding machine operation 

409 

459 614 

1 

100 0 


E W. Alexander, of Hadley Technical High School, several years 
ago suggested that certain operations should be taught in basic clerical 
courses They are still valid 


Typing envelopes 
Writing checks 
Preparing vouchers 
Making invoices 
Verifying items 

Posting to ledger or other items 
Duplicating sheets by any process 
Auditing sales tickets 
Filing letters by any method 
Making up job nckets 


Opening and sorting letters 
Separating mail by cities and states 
Transcribing cylinders 
Preparing addressing plates 
Making addressing envelopes 
Hand addressing envelopes 
Collating, straightening, and criss- 
crossing 
Filling orders 


Effective training in the little things in daily office work is the respon 
sibility of all business teachers and clerical trainers m particular 
In addiuon, Alexander feels that 


There are certain desirable general objectives that are more difficult to 
measure, yet important enough to claim the attention of clerical teachers 

Working to meet dead line Organizing work to prevent waste 

Cany mg on in spite of interruptions motion 

Acquiring knowledge of system Completing a day's work without 

Planning work being exhausted 
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quires the presentation of a unified program Students should not be 
permitted to undertake such a program without preliminary training 
in the use of the various machines by cither the battery or the rotation 
plan The tendency of many schools to graduate prospective clerical 
workers after subjecting them solely to a program of rotation instruc- 
tion is unwise Integrated office-practice instruction alone can articulate 
the school and the job If co-operative training cannot be instituted, the 
teaching should be made as realistic as possible. 

In actual practice, the usual clerical practice class will not use any 
of these plans to the exclusion of the others, and in every clerical train- 
ing class, no matter what the method used, some opportunity for the 
integration of these skills is necessary 

As has been pointed out, the number of specialized office-machine 
workers is only a fraction of all general clerical workers Nevertheless, 
many clerical workers use many types of office machines as incidental 
aspects of their total service It is all the more important, therefore, that 
they be given abundant practice in using office machines as a part of the 
total program of their office training, rather than specialized training on 
any one of the machines with little relationship to what preceded or what 
future use is to be made of the machine production 


CAN MANAGERIAL TRAINING BE GIVEN 
IN CLERICAL COURSES? 


Students who have potential managerial abilities can be given some 
training toward future managerial service and some for minor managenal 
service within a year or two after completion of school training At the 
lgh school level, managenal training should be given, not for the 
purpose o making potential managers out of preservice learners, but as 
asis or giving them a better understanding of how business functions 
bupenor students, however, should not be allowed to assume that 
mere y ecause they have become familiar with managenal expenences 
immprW traimng ’ ^ e y can obtain some kind of executive position 
uwnuelv "the Tl ° f SOOD a£tCr graduaUon Managenal training is 
esDecialW of ° f the coUe 8 iate school of business and more 

If IT 1 m t& SCh001 0f busmess school adram 

assume that trainmg must be careful to avoid letting students 

managenal training can be given on a high school level 
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INFLUENCE OF AUTOMATION ON CLERICAL WORKERS 
AND THEIR TRAINING 

There was a belief during the early 1960 s that the automatization of 
many clerical processes would greatly reduce the need for clerks In 
practice it has been found with rare exception that the clerical force 
tends to expand as integrated data processing is installed No matter 
how rapidly data are fed into the data processing apparatus (1) they 
still require much effort in bemg collected and extreme accuracy in feed 
mg, (2) this need often demands a check on the checking process for 
the very speed of the processing m various forms means that errors can 
multiply to the point of the ridiculous, (3) moreover, output can usually 
not be used in the form m which it is presented by the processing and 
needs considerable interpretation and revamping to be made useful to 
the managerial consumer, (4) the speed with which data are made 
available makes them far more useful and therefore more is done with 
them than with usual data about business which are often a month to 
six months old by the time they reach the executive, and (5) the very 
existence of data processing by automation requires that far more raw 
data be collected and that far more variations m processing be under 
taken 

Theoretical bases also indicate an increase in clerical employment 
resulting in automation Business has been making judgments on far too 
few facts because they did not have them because they cost too much to 
get, or because they were too old when tabulated Now that more facts 
are obtainable, businessmen should require more data, and that is just 
what they are doing as soon as their awareness of their use becomes 
clear 

If there is a need for changing the form of instruction in clerical train 
mg in high school as a result of automation, the evidence is not yet on 
hand All it shows is that we need to teach better what we have always 
tried to teach Key punch operation is easy to leam — it takes 30 to 40 
hours of instruction at a very expensive machine Most businesses do 
not even consider the possibility of asking the schools to do this training 
Programming and wiring for automationed processing is probably out 
of the question in the high school or for that matter in college, except in 
the most unusual college The variations and rapid changes in the proc- 
ess make it necessary to give this training in on the job training pro- 
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table 20 Clerical Curriculum of the Philadelphia Schools 
10th year Grade Periods 

English 3 & 4 5 

Biology 1 & 2 5 

•American history or 

business & consumer mathematics 1 & 2 5 

Clcncal practice 1 & 2 5 

Physical education 3 & 4 2 

Health education 3 & 4 1 

Total 23 

Minors and/or a fifth major may be added to total 27 to 30 

llth Year Grade Periods 

English 5 & 6 5 

•American history 1 & 2 or 3 & 4 5 

Clcncal practice 3 & 4 5 

Typewnting j & 2 5 

t Retail selling 1 & 2\ 

t Commercial geography 1 & 2{ 

t Bookkeeping 1 & 2( 

tStenography 1 4; 2J 

Physical education 5 & 6 ' 2 

Health education 5 & 6 1 

Total 28 

Minor may be added to total 30 

12th Year , 

t- . , Grade Periods 

•4 ^ 4 7 4 8 5 

Amencan history or 3 & 4 5 

business & consumer mathematics 

Office practice . . _ - 

Typewriting “ ' 

tRetad selling I * * 5 

* CCOnom,cs & commercial law 1 & j) 

t Bookkeeping i 7 \) 5 

^Stenography ^ 

Physical education 

Health education 7 7 8 , 

Total 7 & 8 J. 

Minor may be added to total ™ 

passed. Tba ma^be^^w me ,^K S “ mer Mathemat,cs ” must lakcn and 

placement of American History * ^ ° r lhe tweLfth > e2r depending on the 
f Select one ^ ' 
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grams That is one reason why this type of training has become so 
flourishing 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 How many clerical workers are there in the United States? Descnbe 
and delimit the occupation of a clerk 

2 What are some of the difficulties in givmg general clerical training 
in high school? On the post high school level7 

3 What are the problems of differentiating secretarial training, office 
practice, and clerical training? 

4 Indicate the methods by which a better selection of clerical tramees 
may be obtained 

5 To what extent can specialized clerical training be given in secondary 
schools? In post high school, company, and private schools 9 

6 List the advantages and disadvantages of a general clerical curricu- 
lum 

7 How accurate do you think are the data given in Table 19? Why? 
What are the implications for the entire business program in the secondary 
school? What are the implications for a clerical specialization? Analyze 
the source data from which this table was taken if at all possible 

8 Differentiate clerical work as a finishing course for some special form 
of business training and as a goal in itself 

9 Study the syllabi of several courses in clerical training Evaluate 
them and give the basis for your evaluation 

10 Study a general clerical curriculum for a high school with which you 
are familiar Evaluate it according to suggestions made in this chapter and 
in the references in Selected Readings Give the basis for your evaluation 


SELECTED READINGS 

Brady, Mary M Report of Office Survey on Uses and Standards for Key- 
Driven Calculators,” Business Education Forum, XIII (December, 
1958), pp 29-30 

Collins, Marian J Handbook for Office Practice Teachers, Business Educa- 
tion Monograph 91 Cincinnati, South Western Publishing Company, 
1954 

Crawford, T James “The Importance of Typewriting in the Training of 
Clerical Workers,” Business Education Forum, XI (February, 1957), 
pp 19-21 

Darst, Marian “Employment Trends of Importance to the General Clerical 
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Teacher,” Business education Forum, XIV (November, 1959), pp 
24-25 

Friedman, Sherwood, and Jack Grossman “Fifteen Suggestions for Clerical 
Practice Classes,” Business Education Forum, XIII (February, 1959), 
pp 7-10 
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and Office Practice,” American Business Education, XIII (December, 
1956), pp 88-90 

Gunders, Henry “Clerical Work Measurement,” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXXIV (November and December, 1958), pp 87-89, 122- 
124 


Hardway, Mathilde ‘The Why, What, and How of Clerical Training,” 
Business Education Forum, IX (February, 1955), pp. 9—12 
House, F Wayne “An Effective Clerical Training Program,” Business 
Education Forum, XI (February, 1957), p 6. 

* How to Teach the Clerical Program,” The National Business Education 
Quarterly (NABTE Bulletin 71), XXVIII (Winter, 1959) 

Huffman, Harry, Editor “The Clencal Program in Business Education,” 
American Business Education Yearbook, XVI, 1959 
Hyde, E Duncan, and Helen T Hearn, 4 Levels and Competencies in Cleri- 
cal Skills and Knowledge," American Business Education Yearbook, 
XIII, 1956, pp 91-99 

Meehan. James R “Profile of an Office Worker,” Balance Sheet, XXXVIII 
(April, 1957), pp 347-349.353 

Place, Irene “Automation and Clencal Office Practice,” Business Education 
Forum, XU (February, 1958), pp 14-16 
Popham, Estelle L Opportunities for Office Occupations New York. Vo- 
cational Guidance Manuals, Inc , 1958 

Roughsedge, Denude, and Fred C Archer ‘How Does the Principal Evalu- 
ate the Effectiveness of the Teaching of Clencal Practice?" National 
Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 41 (January, 
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ucation Forum, XI (February, 1957), pp 9-10 16. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Training for Distributive Occupations 


Distributive occupations rank third in the number of persons em- 
ployed Over eight million persons are employed m some form of sell 
mg or distribution There are more than one and one-half million inde 
pendent store owners m the United States As American economy be- 
comes more expert in the production of goods, consumers are asking 
for comparable expertness in the manner in which goods are presented 
to them Slick sales talk is no longer sufficient Merchandise and services 
must be easily obtainable and must serve their purposes Consumers 
want to know how to use goods, how to make them last as long as 
possible, and how to repair them Improved distribution techniques 
will require more workers, and even more important, better trained 
workers 

In an economy of free enterprise, sales promotion is the dynamo that 
stimulates and motivates economic activity In an economy that is com- 
pletely planned, the slide rule and the whip are substitutes The extent 
to which sales promotion fails to be effective will determine the extent 
to which the whip and the slide rule may be used as substitutes Unfortu 
nately, there always have been some salesmen who ha\e looked upon 
their work as a scheme for hoodwinking the consumer by foisting 
upon him something that he does not want and cannot use after he has 
bought it Such activity is not selling, in the true sense of the word, but 
chicanery Real selling is the art of making people aware of what they 
want and helping them to buy such articles intelligently It is not based 
upon sympathy buying It is based upon rendering service 
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The salesman therefore must 

Know his product That means he must know his company, what its 
policies are, and how its products or services can be used by the prospective 
customer 

Know his customer He must know his customer’s problems and help 
him solve them He must be able to analyze the often conflicting desires of 
the consumer and help him meet these economic desires in an orderly 
sequence 

Know his market A good salesman discovers those who can use his prod 
uct or service, the nature of the competition he will face, and how general 
economic conditions will influence the customers* ability to purchase the 
particular commodity 

Haxe fundamental integrity Of course, the salesman is interested in ob- 
taining orders and m making a profit However, if his competitor can 
render a measurably better service, he may suggest the competitor’s com 
modity, for in the long run, impartial service is likely to secure the cus- 
tomer’s faith. 


In the narrow sense of the word, selling involves getting other people 
to pay money for goods or services that jou have available In the broad 
sense, any process of persuading people to undertake a line of action 
that jou know is desirable is a sales process The teacher who persuades 
his students to learn is selling education, and the parent who intelligently 
persuades his son to stay in school is doing the same 

Selling runs the gamut of human activity Some aspects of it are 
amongthe lowest paid services, and others are among the most highly 
pai e various forms of selling require abilities in every conceivable 
phase of human interest and knowledge, and m every possible method 
uencmg people Salesmen work in small shops and m large depart 
men stores, fey serve behind counters and call on the customers m 
unrt ^ 0rnC fl T W ° r ^ *° r odlcrs ^ ^ individual enterprisers They 

u . n 3 . * ^ * 3asis » or for a commission, or for all kinds of com 
binations of these two 


FAULTY DISTRIBUTION PROCEDURES 

not been edmTf ^ d ' ertuing and flourish because the public has 
snbuc 

tnbutors do not realize that there are better 
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ways of serving their customers Much extravagant advertising and sell 
mg based on false claims is ineffective and results in far less distnbu 
tion and consumer satisfaction than sounder techniques for distribution 
would 

Among the reasons for waste in selling are the following 

1 Duplication of Sales Effort Goods pass through the hands of too 
many intermediaries In many cases the wholesaler spends half of his 
money persuading the retailer to buy, and the other half goes only into 
the real service of storage, delivery, and breaking lots mto smaller units 
Consequently, a second layer of selling is added to the ultimate cost of 
goods 

2 Multiplicity of Outlets Competition is the spice of business, but 
will rum it when earned to excess While adequate competition results 
in better service to the consumer, too many retail outlets increase the 
cost Hundreds of thousands of retailers do pitifully small business 

Operatmg expenses are out of all proportion to the sales of such small 
shops Numerous studies show that distribution takes over 50 per cent 
of the total amount paid by the consumer for goods and services There 
is httle doubt that improvements in distribution have not kept pace with 
improvements m production Some of these mcreased costs of distribu 
tion are the fault of the consumer as well as that of the merchandiser, 
for example, demands for mcreased services and fancy packaging, un 
predictable and futile changes m fashion, carelessness m buying, and 
excess credit purchasing 

3 Services Rendered Too often retailers render services to con 
sumers that are of httle import to them The consumer would be more 
mterested m better merchandise at a lower price 

4 Multiplicity of Brands It has been estimated that there are 4,500 
brands of canned com, this is many times more than is necessary for 
good competition It confuses the consumer and increases sales cost, 
for additional promotional effort is often made to push these special 
brands 

5 Careless Selling Careless selling often results in returned goods 
Part of the responsibility lor this rests with the consumer However, 
the vendor is also at fault, for all too often he is too anxious to dispose 
of his goods and not interested in the consumer s use of the article 

6 Lack of Standardization No one wishes the American people to 
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be put into uniforms Variety in dress, housmg, clothing, and entertain- 
ment is sought by all There are, however, many goods and services 
in which variety is not only unnecessary aesthetically, but even undesir- 
able Yet it seems that it is just m such commodities that standardization 
is most neglected 

7 Consumer Ignorance Ignorance, ihe basic weakness of consumers, 
is often the fault of the distributor, since be often wishes to keep the 
consumer uninformed so that he can more easily mold his thinking In 
some cases, the advertisements in the most reputable magazines deliber- 
ately confuse and mislead the consumer 

If the merchandiser is to render a real service, however, he should 
participate in redirecting and correcting the habits of the consumer, 
rather than furthering his poor buying practices To this end, the dis- 
tributor can provide better descriptive and informative labeling, he 
should determine more adequately just what the consumer really wants, 
rather than what he thinks he wants due to the distributor's suggestion 
Such service will require a corps of distributive workers far better trained 
than those who practice at present The school has a major contribution 
to make not only in training the consumer to be a better buyer, but also 
m training the merchant to be a better vendor 


CA USES OF FAILURE IN RETAILING 

Frequent changes occur in both the ownership and the personnel 
o retail concerns Each year, nearly 30 per cent of the proprietors are 
new ess than 10 per cent of those who enter distributive occupations 
actually succeed 

The majority of failures are due to personal incompetence of one 
or ano er, particularly that caused by inexperience Specific causes 
ures are allowing excessive credit, accepting excessive credit, 
c-mtnm U ^ m P 001 sel * ul g techniques, poor location, indifference to 
somftimLTu’ “^representation, sometimes because of ignorance, 

of account C er ^ tC J. Ignorance °f retailing techniques, of merchandise, 

of accounting, and the like 


PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING 

emplosees^u^m”! Sl ° reS ^ S ° me large chain stores tram their own 
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of training that might help to solve the problems of distribution Hence, 
some agency must be found to assume this task for them Herein lies an 
opportunity for the school to provide tramed employees for small 
business 

Yet only about 100,000 students are receiving distributive training in 
the secondary schools, whereas almost a million pupils are studying 
shorthand and bookkeeping Notwithstanding the fact that high school 
graduates have much greater opportunities for employment in distribu- 
tive occupations than m shorthand, bookkeeping, or general clerical 
work, the courses m these subjects are crowded, while distributive train- 
ing has been comparatively neglected 


REASONS FOR UNDEREMPHASIS ON DISTRIBUTIVE 
TRAINING 

One of the major reasons for the underemphasis on distributive train- 
ing is the inadequate preparation of many of the teachers who give 
instruction in selling and kindred subjects If teachers lack experience, 
they are not likely to offer successful courses The instructor’s inability 
to make the training m merchandising practical, standardized, and sig- 
nificant is the chief reason for the failure of such training in many 
communities 

Moreover, many courses do not deal with salesmanship but with 
practical psychology Psychology should be taught to all students rather 
than only to those who are interested m salesmanship Practical, or 
business, psychology should be frankly labeled as such, and not dis- 
guised as a course m salesmanship or distributive training 

Another reason for the inadequacy of distributive training is the fail- 
ure of schools to enlist the co operation of selling organizations, such as 
department stores, in giving salesmanship courses Without co operative 
training, distributive education is often ineffective As the funds made 
available by the Federal Government under the George-Barden Act can 
be used in secondary schools only on a co-operative basis, no help for 
the secondary-school prevocational distributive program can be expected 
from this source 

Perhaps, in the final analysis, the fundamental weakness of distribu- 
tive education is the inability of teachers to make the work attractive, 
although there arc abundant opportunities for doing so As long as many 
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be put into uniforms Variety m dress, bousing, clothing, and entertain- 
ment is sought by all There are, however, many goods and services 
m which variety is not only unnecessary aesthetically, but even undesir- 
able Yet it seems that it is just m such commodities that standardization 
is most neglected 

7 Consumer Ignorance Ignorance, the basic weakness of consumers, 
is often the fault of the distributor, smce he often wishes to keep the 
consumer uninformed so that he can more easily mold his thinking In 
some cases, the advertisements in the most reputable magazines deliber- 
ately confuse and mislead the consumer 

If the merchandiser is to render a real service, however, he should 
participate m redirecting and correcting the habits of the consumer, 
rather than furthering his poor buying practices To this end, the dis- 
tributor can provide better descriptive and informative labeling, he 
should determine more adequately just what the consumer really wants, 
rather than what he thinks he wants due to the distributor’s suggestion 
Such service will require a corps of distributive workers far better trained 
than those who practice at present The school has a major contribution 
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of training that might help to solve the problems of distribution Hence, 
some agency must be found to assume this task for them Herein lies an 
opportunity for the school to provide framed employees for small 
business 

Yet only about 100,000 students are receivmg distributive training in 
the secondary schools, whereas almost a million pupils are studying 
shorthand and bookkeeping Notwithstanding the fact that high school 
graduates have much greater opportunities for employment m distnbu 
live occupations than in shorthand, bookkeeping, or general clerical 
work, the courses in these subjects are crowded, while distributive train- 
ing has been comparatively neglected 


REASONS FOR VNDEREMPHASIS ON DISTRIBUTIVE 
TRAINING 

One of the major reasons for the underemphasis on distributive train 
mg is the madequate preparation of many of the teachers who give 
instruction m selling and kindred subjects If teachers lack experience, 
they are not likely to offer successful courses The instructor’s inability 
to make the training in merchandising practical, standardized, and sig 
mficant is the chief reason for the failure of such training in many 
communities 

Moreover, many courses do not deal with salesmanship but with 
practical psychology Psychology should be taught to all students rather 
than only to those who are interested m salesmanship Practical, or 
business, psychology should be frankly labeled as such, and not dis 
guised as a course in salesmanship or distributive training 

Another reason for the inadequacy of distributive training is the fail- 
ure of schools to enlist the co-operation of selling organizations, such as 
department stores, m giving salesmanship courses Without co-operative 
training, distributive education is often ineffective As the funds made 
available by the Federal Government under the George Barden Act can 
be used in secondary schools only on a co-operative basis, no help for 
the secondary-school prevocational distributive program can be expected 
from this source 

Perhaps, m the final analysis, the fundamental weakness of distribu- 
tive education is the inability of teachers to make the work attractive, 
although there are abundant opportunities for doing so As long as many 
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teachers present selling courses m a cut and dried manner, students 
will be unw illin g to elect them, although intrinsically they should be the 
most profitable in the curriculum In those communities where teachers 
do make the work, realistic, retailing training has been highly successful 


DIFFICULTIES IN OFFERING DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING 


There are difficulties in offering distributive training, desirable and 
necessary as such training is First, the field cannot be charted easily. A 
textbook salesman, for example, requires skill and knowledge different 
from that needed by the lingerie salesman Furthermore, selling is only 
one phase of a general field In a large department store, for instance, 
less than 50 per cent of the total number of employees are behind the 
counter The variety of available distributive jobs are classified in the 
list on page 345 

It is difficult to determine the specific ability required in salesman 
ship In shorthand and bookkeeping, on the other hand, the techniques 
can be described and measured and consequently presented in tangible 
form to students 

When the precise steps mvolved in the selling of a particular piece 
of merchandise are listed, it is found that the person is following a 
formal or theoretical, rather than a realistic, presentation of the sales 
process In addition to knowledge of the article or service, selling in 
volves attitudes more than specific ability 

According to the description given in the Umted States Census List 
of Occupations, a salesperson is one who 


Displays, explains, and sells merchandise to customers on sales floor Cl) 
ascertains make, type, size, or design, and quantity of merchandise ordered 
y customer and approximate price customer is willing to pay, (2) displajs 
merchandise and assists customer to make a selection by suggestions and 
explanations emphases the chief sellmg point of the article, be it quality 
mav'iri| ira P ? PU 3rity * uuht y* tasle - appearance, freshness, or pnee, 
i fi] ? r * ° W c cmtomer how to use the article, (3) wntes out sales 
lLhmeiU^no sale ^ f ° r the signature (in some cstab- 

ra place ot a sale! dip p^'” '* S ‘' P ^ 

and a l . receives payment or secures credit autbonzaUon 

Sr T, T 10 ” »ran E c, for its delivery, (5) cares 

stock on sales Hoot placing new merchandise on shelves, racks, or 
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stands, keeping stock orderly and dusted during the day, requisitioning re- 
placements from stockroom as necessary or informing buyer or department 
head of shortages as they occur, and covering stock or removing it from 
counter at night, (6) writes out accommodation slip when customer returns 
merchandise for alteration or repair, indicating disposition of the mer 
chandise, (7) takes periodic inventories of stock Classifications are estab- 
lished according to product sold, as salesperson, books, salesperson, garden 
supplies, salesperson, jewelry 

This is the type of occupation for which training is generally planned 
in secondary schools under the term distributive training However, there 
are many more selling occupations in which people serve such as 


Advertising agent 

Auctioneer 

Buyer 

Canvasser and solicitor 
Commission man 
Credit man 
Demonstrator 
Floorraan, floor walker 
Huckster and peddler 


Newsboy 
Purchasing agent 
Retail manager 
Sales manager 
Shopper 

Telephone solicitor 

Vendor 

Wholesaler 


Many more specific occupations and hundreds of subclassifications 
are given It must be recognized that training for most of these cannot 
and should not be given Some require no formal training, and in others, 
training can be given only on a promotional basis Furthermore, those 
for which training might be given m high school often do not fit into the 
typical classroom picture They cannot be taught to large classes, or 
from texts, or by a teacher sitting at his desk, and just talking about 
the subject. Actual work projects must be earned out. 


HOW MUCH HJSTJUBUJjyE TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOL? 

It is clearly impossible for the high school to give specific framing 
in most distnbutive occupations This level of school must confine itself 
to preservice goals and supply the fundamental knowledge of retailing 
that is useful to anyone who will engage in a distnbutive occupation 
Transfer of most skills to specific job situations is difficult. Nevertheless, 
a limited amount of marginal vocational utility can be found m distribu- 
tive courses, particularly when they arc taught by teachers with broad 
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experience in merchandising who present the material realistically 

Edward Reich, author of sales texts and chairman of the Department 
of Salesmanship and Merchandising, Central Commercial High School, 
New York, makes the personal comment that 

In view of the fact that high school boys and girls do not know exactly 
what fields of merchandising they will enter, it is desirable that they be 
trained in general merchandising principles with attention to specific details 
that characterize all types of merchandising operations, such as relations 
with customers, with fellow employes and the cmplojcr, an understanding 
of the basic principles of merchandising control, and the over-all marketing 
picture Of course that docs not eliminate at all my point of view that the 
esscnual element in merchandising instruction is commodity study or a 
knowledge of consumer goods X slid don t want the stress to be on selling 
tncks I prefer that the salesman understand consumer needs on the one 
hand and consumer goods on the other hand and act as a link between the 
two I prefer to see him the agent of the consumer amidst the plethora of 
goods more than anything else 


RATIONALIZATION OF THE COURSES IN 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING 


As teachers realize that the general preservice salesmanship courses 
ouered m the public schools have hide specific job value, they justify 
mem on other grounds, such as personal use and informational 


t * ierc ^ orc ’ tends to become a course m general pnn- 
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m other occupations (for example, salesmanship) make mcidental use 
of advertising, but the degree of mcidental use of technical advertising 
skill has not been determined To meet the need for such mcidental 
use, a general knowledge of advertising can be imparted m salesmanship 
or other courses 

Undoubtedly, much of the information dissemmated in courses w 
salesmanship and advertising is useful to the student as a consumer 
But if these subjects are offered for the purpose of consumer edu- 
cation, they should be labeled accordingly, rather than be surrounded 
by fictitious occupational objectives The confusion of consumer values 
and job values defeats the purposes for both consumer education and 
retail sales training 

Distributive Education m Smaller Schools Small and medium sized 
high schools cannot offer more than a one- or two semester course in 
salesmanship Unless the school has a teacher with specific training or a 
special interest m the work, even a limited program is of doubtful merit 
To be sure, in some schools the unusual ability of a teacher and the 
genuine willingness of store managers to co operate will make a more 
extensive program feasible 

All things considered, the place for successful training for salesman 
ship is in the large commercial high schools or m full-time vocational 
schools, because they can better afford tc specialize in this type of 
instruction 

NEED FOR MARKETING COURSES 

Some teachers regard courses in marketing as a phase of distributive 
training. The need for marketing education for all students is apparent, 
while some students also derive vocational utility from it But a teacher 
of marketing who tries to achieve both purposes in one course usually 
finds himself m a dilemma The result is a serious loss in teaching effi- 
ciency In the attempt to attain both aims, the teacher does not give 
adequate attention to either one 

A logical solution is to offer separate courses for the two groups 
Some training in marketing from the consumer’s point of view should 
be available to all students, since everybody comes in contact with 
marketing problems in one form or another One or more specialized 
courses built upon the basic course, with specific vocational objectives, 
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should be available for students who expect to enter distributive or mer- 
chandising occupations upon graduation In this way, the particular 
aims of both groups could be met more satisfactorily. 


CO OPERATIVE SALES TRAINING 

It has been widely stated that no form of preservice training for dis- 
tributive occupation can be successful This point of view is extreme, 
because it assumes that no vicarious training can have any value and that 
only if operations are exactly identical will there be any transfer of train- 
ing. Nevertheless it remains true that all too frequently preservice train- 
ing is a shoddy imitation of the actual sales process To meet this 
deficiency , wide-awake sales trainers have developed co-operative part- 
time programs in merchandising so as to give students valid experience 
to correlate with their school learning Co-operative education is con- 
sidered in detail in Chapter XII 


LARGE CITY SCHOOLS OFFER BEST OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING 

A number of the large cues m the United Stoles oiler excellent oppor- 
tunities for extensive distributive training Federal aid is available under 
the provisions of the George-Barden Act, provided a co-operative pro- 
e ms ^ ltmed Even where co-operative training is impracticable, 
course in saf 6 CUIaiculucn bas considerable merit Although a general 
may not possess specific occupational value, it 
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could be made whereby students who are planning to become textile 
salesmen would receive this specialized training The same program 
might be instituted for food trade workers and others In New York 
City, for example, the Central Commercial High School is doing splen 
did work in certain selling occupations on a preservice, as well as in 
service, basis 

IN SERVICE TRAINING 

It is noteworthy and somewhat surprising that in service training in 
merchandising occupations has been far more successful than preservice 
training, and that m contrast, in service training m clerical services has 
been accidental and poorly presented, whereas preservice training has 
been relatively well planned and well presented 

In distributive occupations, the major program must necessarily be 
given on an m service basis The majority of large department stores 
have been providing such training for their employees for many years 
There is a vestibule school for new salespersons m which they are taught 
the sales procedures of the store, after this training the new workers are 
placed on the sales floor under the guidance of a specially selected and 
trained sponsor Follow up, based on sales records, and opportunity for 
promotional training are provided A group of professional department- 
store sales trainers has developed with well established techniques This 
training, combined with that of professional schools of retailing (such 
as the Prince School of Boston, and the Schools of Retailing of New 
York University and the University of Pittsburgh), provides co-ordina 
tion of job training with advanced study of merchandising proce- 
dures 

Smaller stores and individual proprietors have neither the facilities 
nor the ability to present in service training It is, therefore, incumbent 
•crptjTi Hie puVnc schools m Hie tcjmmum'ry Vo provide m service Traucng 
through adult extension classes, through evening classes, and through 
the co-operative part time program previously mentioned This training 
may range from ten to fewer hours — presented by an itinerant teacher — 
to 3n extensive senes of studies, earned on under the guidance of the 
leading specialists in the field Recently around 300 000 workers have 
been participating in such programs j early 
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FEDERAL AID FOR DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING 


In spite of the relatively small amount of money available ($2, 500, 000 
under the George Barden Act of 1946), much has been done Even 
when state governments match the Federal contribution dollar for 


dollar, the total sum available is small as compared with that allowed 
for other vocational fields Yet, in some years, well over 300,000 persons 
received training in federally aided distributive education About 16,000 
of these are co-operative work-experience students m high school 
Supervisors of distributive education have been appointed in 46 states, 
in the District of Columbia, and in Porto Rico In 4 1 states there are 
now full time supervisors of distributive education, and six of these states 
(California, Connecticut, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania) have supervisors of business education as well as of distribu- 
tive education While it is true that a considerable portion of the money 
is still being spent for supervision and control, the amount spent on 
actual training is increasing every year Though most of the training 
has been given m the department store area, efforts are being increased 
to tram for small store distributive services Those responsible for guid- 
mg e program recognize that the greatest vocational opportunities for 
stu ents of post high school age are found in smaller stores This is an 
encouraging sign 
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periods, to full time students who have had adequate occupational 
xpenence, and to co-operative students who are spending as much 
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as a rule to match the contribution of the Federal government m spend 
mg On the other hand, several states like New York, for example, far 
exceeded the minimum requirement Allotments to agricultural educa 
tion exceeded $10 million, even though the government is, m a sense, 
embarrassed by the surpluses caused by agricultural efficiency and in 
spite of the fact that there is dire need for improvement in the American 
marketing system In contrast, nothing was provided for office education 

SOME EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

The negative conclusions in this chapter do not apply to those com- 
munities which have been doing splendid work in distributive training, 
such cities, for example, as Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and possibly a half dozen more The criticisms are directed toward 
those schools that have attempted to develop unsound programs of 
salesmanship education In the small school there is usually more 
justification for a minimal program in distributive education, however, 
the selling occupations have been too widely neglected 

If our capitalistic system retains its present form, high-pressure dis- 
tribution will probably be accentuated within the next few decades 
Shall the school ignore this situation, saying that high pressure sales- 
manship is distasteful to it, or shall it squarely face the challenge? If 
the school is to perform its true function, it must accept the challenge 
and direct American salesmanship toward service, rather than permit 
it to deteriorate into shrewd high pressure selling techniques 

As civilization becomes more and more mechanically efficient, it is 
increasingly incumbent upon the manufacturer not only to produce 
excellent articles but also to render desirable services If the salesman 
is concerned with service as well as selling to the consumer, any increase 
in sales personnel will be regarded as a boon to society, not as a 
detriment The public schools must do their share in bringing sales- 
manship up to this high level of achievement 

Collegiate Instruction in Retailing 

Training in the office skills has been given predominantly in the 
secondary and pnvate business schools, but retailing is given its major 
emphasis on the collegiate level. While such schools as the Prince 
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School of Retailing of Boston, the New York University School of 
Retailing, and the School of Retailing of the University of Pittsburgh 
are possibly best known, many other schools oiler splendid t raini ng 
m retailing m particular and distributive education in general Collegi- 
ate instruction in retailing has the characteristics and problems of all 
forms of collegiate business education indicated in Chapter XXVI How- 
ever, retailing instruction is especially closely related to actual store 
operation and therefore the faculties of such schools are particularly 
aware of job needs 

An exceedingly large vanety of courses are offered dealing with 
every phase of selling, store control and management, and commodity 
study Most of the emphasis, however, is given to retailing and much 
less to other phases of distributive education Even in the field of 
retailing, stress is placed upon department store work at the expense 
of the small specialty and chain store 

Here is a list of some of the many courses offered in larger schools of 
retailing 


Trends in retailing 
Retail merchandising techniques 
Retail-store salesmanship 
Retail personnel administration 
Color and design in retailing 
Fashion fabnes in apparel 
Fabrics for home furnishings 
Fashion analysis and evaluation 
Home furnishings 
Store organization and operation 
Retail store advertising 


Retail advertising copy 
Retailing policies 
Retail store sales promotion 
Intenor decoraUon 
Management of small stores 
Cham-store management 
Store planning design, moderni- 
zation, and maintenance 
Supervised store experience 
Retailing policies 
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Title Credits 

The market for consumer goods 2 

Human relations 2 

Sales promotion (3 credits during 2 terms) 6 
Management of service operations 2 

Administration of the selling function 2 

Merchandising management 5 

Credit, finance, and control 2 

Merchandise design and fashion 2 

Personnel management 2 

Merchandise information 2 

Research methods and analysis 2 

Seminar m managerial areas 2 


to graduate work for those who have specialized in retailing before en- 
trance into graduate schools Naturally such work should be closely 
connected with a program of research in retailing Community colleges, 
junior colleges, and post-secondary vocational institutes also are well 
disposed toward retailing instruction While the merchants are m some 
cases lukewarm to school training for retailing, most of them have 
been inclined toward favoring the graduates of school programs, and 
in many instances, enthusiastic to the extent of financial support and 
participation in the instructional program 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Should distributive training be offered in the average high school 7 
If not, why not 7 Would you modify your answer when speaking of a large 
city high school? 

2 Is there justification for some preservice training m distributive 
occupations 7 

3 On what basis should in service training for a given distributive occu 
pation be reorganized 7 

4 What arc the dangers of attempting consumer training in distnbutive- 
cducation courses 7 Are there advantages? 

5 What are the present weaknesses in the teaching of advertising and 
selling in high schools? 

6 To what extent is a high school course in marketing justified 7 

7 What entena should be used to determine cooperative work in dis 
tnbutive training? Should co-opcraung students be paid? 

8 What is the function of the co-ordinator m cooperative training? 
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School of Retailing of Boston, the New York University School of 
Retailing, and the School of Retailing of the University of Pittsburgh 
are possibly best known, many other schools offer splendid training 
in retailing m particular and distributive education in general Collegi- 
ate instruction in retailing has the characteristics and problems of all 
forms of collegiate business education indicated in Chapter XXVI How- 
ever, retailing instruction is especially closely related to actual store 
operation and therefore the faculties of such schools are particularly 
aware of 30b needs 

An exceedingly large variety of courses are offered dealing with 
every phase of selling, store control and management, and commodity 
study Most of the emphasis, however, is given to retailing and much 
less to other phases of distributive education Even in the field of 
retailing, stress is placed upon department store work at the expense 
of the small specialty and chain store 

Here is a list of some of the many courses offered in larger schools of 
retailing 


Trends in retailing 
Retail merchandising techniques 
Retail store salesmanship 
Retail personnel administration 
Color and design in retailing 
Fashion fabrics in apparel 
Fabrics for home furnishings 
Fashion analysis and evaluation 
Home furnishings 
Store orgamzaUon and operation 
Retail store advertising 


Retail advertising copy 
Retailing policies 
Retail store sales promotion 
Interior decoration 
Management of small stores 
Cham store management 
Store planning design, moderai- 
zaUon, and maintenance 
Supervised store experience 
Retailing policies 
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Title Credits 

The market for consumer goods 2 

Human relations 2 

Sales promotion (3 credits dunng 2 terms) 6 
Management of service operations 2 

Administration of the selling function 2 

Merchandising management 5 

Credit, finance and control 2 

Merchandise design and fashion 2 

Personnel management 2 

Merchandise information 2 

Research methods and analysis 2 

Seminar in managerial areas 2 


to graduate work for those who have specialized in retailing before en- 
trance into graduate schools Naturally such work should be closely 
connected with a program of research in retailing Community colleges, 
junior colleges, and post secondary vocational institutes also are well 
disposed toward retailing instruction While the merchants are m some 
cases lukewarm to school training for retailing, most of them have 
been inebned toward favoring the graduates of school programs, and 
m many instances, enthusiastic to the extent of financial support and 
participation in the instructional program 

REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Should distributive training be offered in the average high school 7 
If not why not? Would you modify your answer when speaking of a large 
city high school? 

2 Is there justification for some preservice training in distributive 
occupations? 

3 On what basis should in service training for a given distributive occu 
pation be reorganized? 

4 What arc the dangers of attempting consumer training in distributive 
education courses? Are there advantages? 

5 What are the present weaknesses in the teaching of advertising and 
selling in high schools? 

6 To what extent is a high school course in marketing justified 7 

7 What criteria should be used to determine co-operative work in dis- 
tributive training? Should co-operating students be paid? 

8 What is the function of the co-ordinator in co-operative training? 
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9 What should be the requirements for teachers of preservice salesman- 
ship? Of in service salesmanship 7 

10 What is the present status of Federal aid to distributive education? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Social-Business Education 


This chapter is concerned with the values that business education 
possesses for all students rather than with ns job-preparation values for 
a limited number This area is known as social business, general busi- 
ness, or basic business education These terms will be used interchange- 
ably in this chapter Some educators object to the use of the term basic 
business education because they prefer to use it to designate the basic 
skiU subjects such as shorthand and typing. It deals with the curriculum 
placement of subjects designed to obtain objectives of economic effi- 
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ness organization — and possibly advertising, selling, and business English, 
depending on the purposes for, and method by, which they are taught 
Even bookkeeping taught primarily for social objectives would be a 
social-business subject 

Courses in these subjects are not adequate media for interpreting 
the economic structure for three reasons 

1 The enrollments are small, and with the exception of economics, 
these courses are required only for business students 

2 More girls than boys take these subjects, yet boys especially need 
trainmg in business relationships 

3 These courses often become isolated units, unrelated to each other 
and to other subjects in the curriculum, therefore, there is more duplica- 
tion than is necessary or desirable 

As several studies have shown, high school economics is, all too often, 
merely an outline of collegiate courses in economic theory As shown, 
the subject fails to give the student an insight into the economic system 
This does not imply that economic theory is not worth learning, but that 
it should be made more realistic 

Introduction to Business Junior business training or introduction 
to business, as it is more frequently called, is probably the best course 
for introducing the pupil to the problems he must face as a consumer 
This subject is usually offered for a full year in the ninth grade Several 
recent texts in this subject emphasize the need for better training in 
the use of business services 

In a small number of communities, introduction to business is a 
required course for all, rather than for business students only This is 
undoubtedly a step in the right direction, for unlike those who major m 
business, many students will receive no other contact with organized 
trauung for business Whether this number can be increased is doubted 
With the advent of the core curriculum m the ninth grade, there is a 
tendency to integrate all subject matter into the core 

Any business subject, if efficiently taught, will elucidate economic 
relationships and will help greatly to develop better use of business 
services No subject, whatever its title, will do this, however, unless it is 
specifically pointed toward that goal Most business courses arc taken 
only by a limited number of students and deal with a very restricted 
phase of the economic structure, so that they are not entirely satisfactory 
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media for developing a well rounded understanding of commercial life 
See Chapter XXIV on the junior high school for a more complete 
discussion of this topic 

Economic Geography Economic geography is primarily concerned 
with the way in which geography affects economic behavior It is related 
to biological geography, historical geography, and similar courses in so 
far as they all influence economic life In most schools that offer eco- 
nomic geography, the subject is a required course for business students 
and an elective for others 


Why should economic geography be attached to the business cur- 
riculum 7 Do not other students come mto contact with economic life 7 
Would not a course m general geography meet student needs more fully 7 
A course m general geography, it is suggested, should be offered all 
students either as a required or elective course because geography is a 
major influence in human destiny The sponsors of economic geography, 
as a requirement m the business program and taught by business teachers, 
feel that it is uniquely important for those going into business to have a 
fuller and richer understanding of geography than others The tendency 
*ccms to take economic geography out of the business programs as a 
special subject and to integrate it into the unified social studies program 
Business Law It is strange that a true understanding of law is not 
taught in the public schools, for it is more important that everyone should 
understand the elements of law and the legal foundations of democracy 
than that he should know who is the King of Afghanistan or that King 
o n signed the Magna Carta. The absence m most of our secondary 
sc oo o a primary course in law is another example of the need for 
modernizing school curricula 


Busmcss-hw courses loo c'tcn emphasize technical details and slight 
tne fundamentals 
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2 Train the student m the use of those elementary business and legal 
forms that may be used without the aid of a lawyer 

3 Acquaint the student with the organization, junsdicUon, and function- 
ing of courts 

4 Inspire respect for law and constituted authority 

5 Awaken a realization of the inadequacies of our present legal system 
and a desire to correct these weaknesses 

The aims and subject matter of business law as taught at present are 
unsatisfactory Should the schools teach business law rather than general 
law? The distinction between the two is largely fictitious, just as the 
distinction between the academic and the business student is erroneous 

Unless high school law courses can be made useful to the individual 
student and can point the way toward improvement of the legal system, 
it should be eliminated from the program of studies When an adequate 
course is developed, it may become one of the most valuable courses in 
the curriculum 

Economics Economics was first taught in college, where it was 
originally regarded as a branch of philosophy When, toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, economics was introduced into the high school, 
the subject was taught from much the same point of view Until recently, 
high school economics consisted of an oversimplified survey of the 
supposedly basic principles of the science 

In recent years, colleges have begun to teach institutional, rather 
than theoretical, economics (at least to the beginning student) , and this 
approach is suggested for the high school On the high school level, the 
student should be mtroduced to the study of economic life by means of 
word pictures, concrete situations, and definite problems, rather than by 
abstract rules and principles Whatever theoretical material is involved 
should be presented m terms of practical situations and only as a means 
of relating the situation to the students present or future experiences 

Essentially, the high school should strive to make the student eco- 
nomically literate He should not be taught the old time theoretical ex- 
planations for economic activity In the final analysis, economics is 
nothing more than a specialized study of human behavior If students 
can be made to realize that human beings are largely conditioned by 
environment and not by the arbitrary theories formulated in economic 
texts, the school will have performed a great service 

Adequate texts, giving an institutional approach to economics, arc 
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needed Some recent books indicate an awareness of this need, and the 
institutional approach to economics has become increasingly prominent 
m high school courses Here are some of the types of topics that are being 
considered 


3 Improving quality and character of consumption 

2 Determining the proper balance between savmg and spending. 

3 Raising the standard of living 

4 Preventing the unwise exploitation of natural wealth 

5 Achieving a more equal distribution of wealth and income 

6 Reducing or eliminating unemployment by giving all worthy citizens 
a means of earning a minimal living by fair labor 

7 Malang adequate provisi on for old age, sickness, and other social 
hazards 

8 Assuring adequate economic returns for the fanning population 

9 Developing more equitable forms of taxation. 

0 Reducing the strength of penodic cycles 

“ Reducing the nun, her of business failures 

problem nfTn ^ 10 3 more tovd (Includes the 

problem of reducing adverb, tng to the mimrnum requtred for social »el 

14 tontZT**' 1 “ mt " ” h ' ch selling is desmable 

betwee n£uZ 7 of the economic or busmess relationships 

lf L“ a i’ ,? Pra f y Pr ° b,ras ° { “ d ■-■Pmalional debts) 

16 a 2 and per capita output of weald, 

17 Achieving a beUeV^^T” ot ec ° a ° m * SOOds 

wealth istration of absentee-owned capital and 

aad of the meam by wh7h ™ dCrslMdm S » f th e nature of these problems 
Amcncan bf c Education Hmi * m ? y parlly at least < be ehmmated from 
liras of Urn type rath er ,h “ “ 8 b "”““ sh °“ ld concentrate on prob- 

ype rather than on abstract economtc theoiy 

is decreasing, whifc^nrotol^?' °“‘“ D,:r of studsms taking economics 
democracy and other social stuH,« pr ° bIm,s of An"™ 311 

ever, deal with social and i 5 “ '^creasing Such courses, how- 

best they can gne little attem "7 ’ M * dl as cconom,c , bfe, hence, at 
f & Utde attention to economtc situations ■ Perhaps special 

also ii-ir * * 

If" Wa ilaa£toa 6 D C nLw MuU,Lon - A Suney of Economic Educe 
ilroeg indictment of the tendency ofe^!!?* Institution 1951 The bullelin gives a 
buimev, schools, and coUegale 2h^,, " “» «eonda„ schools pn.ate 
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courses in economics to supplement the courses in problems of Amer- 
ican democracy are needed If so, they may be allocated to the business 
department Another suggestion would be to teach economics as a part 
of advanced business courses, which are increasingly being introduced in 
the high school program 

Ordinarily, the person assigned to teach economics is a specialist m 
social studies While he may have had extensive training in economics, 
his principal interest is usually political history With a college training 
that is largely theoretical, he naturally presents to his students the subject 
matter he was taught, in the way m which it was taught to him 

On the other hand, occasionally the economics teacher is chosen 
from the business department If he has studied not only the theory of 
economics but also the practical aspects of business, he probably has a 
better background than the teacher who has specialized m social sub- 
jects Nevertheless, he is not likely to present a worth while course in 
economics if he is primarily interested m subjects included m the 
traditional business curriculum 

Many teachers of social studies and of business are now receiving 
a more comprehensive training This holds a promise of improved 
subject matter and methods in high school economics Nevertheless, as 
McKee and Moulton indicate, “reorganization, involving omissions of 
courses now given, is indispensable if economic education worthy of 
the name is to be provided Moreover, if real progress is to be made, 
economics must be a required course ** 2 

Business English Although business English is nonvocational, it is 
often not classified as a social-business subject because it is usually taught 
to develop the students’ abilities in the use of English rather than their 
social understanding Yet its problems are, for the most part, common 
to the social-business subjects 

That there is a specialized use of English m business can hardly be 
questioned Yet is not the professional man also required to write and 
speak business English? Does the physician, for example, need business 
English less than the merchant 9 Surely, business English goes far 
beyond the business office, just as business itself permeates every phase 
of social life Should not more attention be given in the regular English 
courses to the business application of English? It may be desirable to 


Ibid , p 62 
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Elimination of waste in consumption 
Improvement of standards 
Weights, grades, and measurements 

Consumer financial problems, such as banking, credit, personal account 
ing and budgeting, installment buying, and investing 

These topics should be taught either by teachers of business or by 
instructors in other departments who have the requisite background 
Adequate texts for consumer courses have recently appeared, it is 
doubtful, however, whether these courses should be developed entirely 
around textbook material 


Duplication is inevitable when courses of this type are given within 
several departments It has not yet been determined in which depart- 
ment or departments consumer education should be offered, and this 
problem constitutes a major handicap m developing these courses 
Courses m consumer education are increasing in colleges and w 
schools devoted to adult education Doubtless, most consumer problems 
should be dealt with on the adult, rather than on the high school, level 
evertheless, the growth of consumer education in the secondary schools 
is indicative of a trend toward subject matter that is more realistic and 
more attuned to the daily life of students 

One important influence toward increased attention to consumer 
e ucation in the schools has been the Consumer Education Study of the 
a ion Association of Secondary School Principals This study was 
underwritten by the National Better Business Bureau, Inc A consider- 
num r of study bulletins on specific topics of consumer education 
nrpan /h* *! U ^ c d by this group More recently, these have been 
them , UUo Man y Arms produce excellent bulletins explaining 
tmni amt S , , , ey °* tcn 310 menUonc d in business education publica 
teachers «R f m , USCd by teachers °* consumer education Of course, 
students t." 13 6 CntlCa * evaluations of such sources and warn 

lctrn material C tende °cies for such material to be biased These bul- 
study into ihc 0 *f d ° ul31 caused a strong penetration of consumer 
creaLd need at 311 levels Th-eby, however, a de 

Whether sneeial SU 01 Speciallzed courses in consumer education 

movement hat rt ** U no doubt that the consumer education 
(cresting forthe student.* 1 ^ '° SCh0 °''™* m0n “ d 
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ADVANCED OR SENIOR BUSINESS COURSES 

The organization of advanced business courses for the eleventh or 
twelfth year is one of the outstanding recent developments in social- 
business education Its growth has been particularly rapid smce 1935 
The elementary business course is an introductory course only and does 
not give an adequate understanding of the functions of business The 
advanced business course grew out of the inadequacies of business 
organization and distributive-education courses At first, the content 
and the instructional material of the advanced business course were 
vague and duplicated some material in other subjects Improved course 
outlines, better texts, and more adequate teaching materials are now 
avadable Some of the content is taken from courses in marketing and 
business organization and management, moreover, the nature of the 
material is better understood, and better methods are being developed 
If the advanced business course gives the student a better under- 
standing of these marketing problems, it will render the entire com- 
munity an enormous service The advanced business course should also 
show the relationship of the various positions in typical firms Some 
employees are of primary importance to the company, while some 
merely facilitate the performance of other employees Furthermore, 
the advanced business course should give the prospective employee an 
understanding of the function of the personnel department and its 
importance to him To do this, the schools should present students with 
a broad perspective in which everyone's niche is made clear Still 
another objective of the course is to emphasize the need of planning in 
all types of business personal, individual, corporate, and national On 
the other hand, the course should not incorporate the content of formal 
bookkeeping, although some consideration of the subject, particularly 
its personal use values, is worth while Advanced business should avoid 
duplicating the content of elementary business, for example, topics 
such as communication and travel belong in the latter course 

The development of consumer education as a function of the busi- 
ness department has contributed to the growth in enrollment of advanced 
business The latter, however, should not attempt to deal with specific 
buying problems, which is the domain of consumer or home economics 
courses Advanced business should treat the general aspects of bu>ing 
and show how the buyer's problems 3re related to the consumer Certain 
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aspects of buying, such as investment, risk, reduction, and credit, should 
be treated fully m the advanced business course because they are usually 
discussed only briefly elsewhere m the curriculum. Material that was 
formerly presented m courses m economics might also be offered in 
advanced business. 


PROBLEM OF TEACHER INTEREST 

Most business teachers, as we realize, are teachers of shorthand and 
typewriting Even bookkeeping is only of secondary interest to them 
They will accept assignments, therefore, in social-business subjects only 
under protest Occasionally, some teacher keenly interested in this vital 
subject matter will develop a live program. Soon, however, he leaves the 
school system and goes into business, gets an administrative assignment, 
or gets a college teaching post The emphasis upon social-business edu- 
cation almost immediately drops 

One of the reasons for lack of teacher interest is that teacher- 
training institutions do not emphasize this type of subject matter. Some 
of them have tried to do this, but have soon found that those who were 
trained only in the social-business subjects rarely obtained positions, 
or if they did, only with great difficulty. Having 'burned their fingers, 
they have decided to teach the social business subjects only as adjuncts 
to training for the teaching of bookkeeping, or shorthand and typing, or 
worse yet, to both Thus the unfortunate cycle is continued It is futile 
to place the primary gudt on the teacher-trauung institutions, for their 
concern is to place teachers on the job Their success is determined 
by the degree to which their graduates are placed. 


PLAN FOR ACTION 

Since all agree that the social business subjects are vital to the pro- 
gram d business education, a plan of action should be provided to over- 
come e present difficulties and put the subjects in their proper place 
Xcanon S ° me SU£geSUOns for meeUn S ^ bas^ problem of business 

value Pinners should recognize the general educational 

and willinJT ° * 00016111 °* tbe sociai business subjects and freely 

and willingly co-operate with the teachers of social studtes, English, 
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mathematics, science, and home economics in absorbing those phases of 
social-business education that are really significant to all students 

Those phases of basic business education, important for all regardless 
of their life objective, would thus become umts of a core-curriculum 
program m the junior high school years This means that some business 
teachers might become common learnings teachers, and it also means 
that all teachers of the common core areas should have training in the 
presentation of the basic economic-business understandings 

2 It will be necessary to build the social-business subjects, intended 
for business students, around those phases of the work that are not 
significant to all students, and yet highly desirable for business students 
This program might be a one- or a two-year sequence and could be 
built up from the materials now presented in such courses as junior 
business training, economics, business law, marketing, management, job 
relations, consumer education, and those aspects of bookkeeping that 
are important for everyone entering business, rather than those technical 
phases of bookkeeping primarily important for the student who plans 
to get his initial position as a bookkeeper 

3 This prevocational business-education program should be bas"d 
on the learnings acquired in the core program If these fundamentals 
have not been learned in the core program, it may be necessary to estab- 
lish a preliminary course within the business program to provide these 
basic skills The need for such a course should be determined by 
preliminary diagnostic tests, and the work should round out incomplete 
learnings and correct misunderstandings, rather than assume that a 
fifteen- or sixteen-year old student has no knowledge of the fundamentals 

Many phases of occupational intelligence needed by those going into 
business have not been adequately treated in school Subject matter that 
wilt develop such occupational business understanding, but is not 
uniquely job-skill training, is the subject matter of pre-vocational busi- 
ness education In this area, the division of content is not absolute Much 
of it will be transitional subject matter that can be taught partly in the 
social studies, for example, and that will have to be correlated with a 
more detailed presentation of social-business content On the other 
hand, some of the subject matter taught in the social-business subjects 
will also have to be related to the content of specific job-trammg sub- 
jects This problem is perennial Certainly the problems of desirable 
correlation are not limited to social business subjects 
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4 Educators should plan a sequence for social-business subjects and 
teach them accordingly Social-business education has suffered because 
the subject matter is not taught in sequence Students could, and still 
can, take busmess law without having bad bookkeeping, geography, or 
even elementary busmess training Each one of the subjects is now 
treated as an isolated unit Each teacher must go back to the fun- 
damentals, therefore, the treatment of subject matter must remain 
elementary The necessity for remaining at a superficial level results 
in low standards and soon causes the able students to become dis- 
interested It should be realized, moreover, that poorly trained and 
uninterested teachers abet this tendency, and proper training and selec- 
tion should be considered part of the program 

Whether this material can be presented m one term, two terms four 
terras, or six terms has not been determined No group or commission, 
let alone a single individual, can be dogmatic as to what this content 
should be 3 Publishing companies and individual authors must still do 


table 21 Some Examples of the Differentiation of Basic Business for 
All Students and Business Students 


Needed by All Pupils 
Ability to write a check. 

Ability to read with understanding 
the financial news on the front 
page of a metropolitan newspaper 
An understanding of the nature of 
good management m the home 

Knowledge of cost of first-class mail 
and an understanding of how to 
find out how to use other classes 
of mail. 


Ability to Work out the cost of a 
sood main meal for a fanuly of 


^ Herbert Freeman 
Study Monograph 74 


Higher Level 

Needed by Business Pupils 
Ability to keep a check book and 
reconcile it with a bank statement. 
Ability to read with understanding 
the financial section of a metro- 
politan newspaper 
An understanding of the character 
istics of good management in the 
office 

Considerable skill in mailing by sec 
ond, third and fourth class, and 
such procedures as special han 
dling, registered mail, and return 
receipt 

Ability to work out the cost of ade- 
quate insurance protection for a 
specific family of four 

Basic Business Education 
Western Publishing Company, 1951 


A Preliminary Report of 
Cincinnati. South 
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Needed by All Pupils 
Ability to schedule for, and buy, 
transportation to a nearby com 
munity 


Ability to read, with understanding 
simple pie and bar graphs 


Ability to plan the purchase of the 
family food supply for a week end 

Awareness of the high cost of install 
ment buying 

Ability to wrap and mail a book 

Understanding of the difference be 
tween savings banks and business 
banks 


Ability to write a simple letter ex- 
pressing inability to accept an in 
vitation or offer 

Ability to call a neighbor on the 
telephone for help or advice 


A simple cautious loyalty to the 
American comp'iex oVnusmess pro- 
cedure and economic life 


Higher Level 

Needed by Business Pupils 
Ability to read detailed time tables 
schedule, and buy transportation 
for a trip involving use of several 
means of transportation, including 
several stopovers and alternates 
for possible chaoges enroute 
Ability to read a graph presenting 
the business cycle for several dec- 
ades and its relation to stock mar 
ket prices 

Ability to plan the buying budget of 
a family for an extended period 
of time 

Ability to figure out the interest cost 
of an installment purchase 
Ability to provide for the packaging 
of book orders and determine the 
best method of shipment 
Understanding of the function of the 
Federal Reserve System in serving 
as the central bank and its control 
of the money supply through the 
setting of the rediscount rate 
Ability to write a letter of refusal to 
a request and maintain the greatest 
amount of good will possible 
Ability to make a long distance call 
involving decision as to whether 
to use person to-person plan, rc 
verse charges, etc 

A fairly thorough understanding of 
trite vtfrutes unfi 'raniWouns lA 
American business procedure and 
economic life in many of its in 
tneate ramifications and a sensible 
loyalty to the American plan as 
compared to other economic s>s 
terns An ability to discriminate as 
to the soundness of proposals for 
the betterment of American eco- 
nomic practices 
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Business Education in the 
Small High School 


The small high school is defined in this book as a secondary school 
that has fewer than 300 pupils and fewer than two full time teachers of 
business subjects These schools are usually in rural areas, where busi 
ness is not the predominant characteristic of the environment Many 
thousands of teachers of business subjects in the secondary schools are 
teaching m such schools, therefore, the wise training of the teacher of 
business education and the planning of an adequate program of instruc- 
tion for the small or rural high school is of paramount importance 

BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SMALL SCHOOL IS NOT UNIQUE 
There is nothing that sharply differentiates business education in the 
small high school from business training in the large school Although 
the areas in which the small high school gives its usual service is one in 
which, business docs not predominate, there are many business activities 
in these areas People have and use banks, the shops are visited by 
representatives of jobbers and wholesalers, people cany insurance, they 
advertise, they must manage their homes, farms, and other activities 
through which they earn a living Moreover, though the school may be 
in a small community, the extensive road system and the automobile 
have made most small communities, in greater or less degree, suburbs 
which have many, if not most, of the characteristics of urban life In 
short, there is nothing that separates the small from the large school 
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except m degree Most schools are, and are increasingly becoming, mid 
die sized schools The larger communities are striving to decrease the 
enrollment m each school by opening more high schools, and the very 
small high schools are rapidly being consolidated into community high 
schools, though the process will take decades before it has been com 
pleted to the extent possible Everything that is presented in this text, 
therefore, applies just as much to the program of business education in 
the small high school as it does to the work m the larger school 

Consequently, this chapter does not deal with all phases of business 


education in the small high school They have been dealt with in other 
chapters This chapter indicates only those aspects of work in the small 
high school that are especially important and which, because of the 
small enrollment and usually limited population that the school serves, 
give the small high school special training advantages and problems 
The ultimate solution to the problem of business education in the 
small high school is m the elimination of the small high school wherever 
possible The gradual elimination of the small high school will benefit 
all segments of education rather than only business education As Conant 
points out m dealing with this topic, the prevalence of smaU high schools 
(which he defines as those graduating less than a hundred students) con- 
stitutes one of the senous obstacles to good secondary education 1 He 
ee at the academic and nonacademic, as well as vocational, students 
er Moreover, according to Conant, the small high school makes 
poor use o the tune and effort of administrators, teachers, and spccial- 
is umover of teachers is very high, classes are too small and there- 
* . °° C * pensivc ’ and man y advanced courses that are especially use- 

tive costs CnlS ** SpCCla * U5terests cannot be given except at prohibi- 


ts BUSINESS TEACHER IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 

m th^sShtr ^ 3 , hl£her rate of tuniovcr of teachers of all subjects 
° Z f”' Asam ’ * ^aenstte of busmess •=**«* 

of b^r" f SCh °°f « -fcgfcc In many stales fhe teachers 
CTlon usuaU y remain teachers of these subjects for a little 

* Junes B Conam. Th* a 

Hill Book Company Icc^ 1 9 j ^ ^ ^ ^ torfay New York, McGra* 
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over three years and in this short period teach in two different schools 
It is not unusual for students to have a new teacher of business subjects 
for two or more years m succession 

The teachers of business subjects in the small high schools are usually 
beginning teachers, or teachers who have particular reasons for wanting 
to stay in the local community Often, therefore, these teachers are not 
in a position to carry through sweeping curriculum changes By the time 
they have made themselves a part of the community and are m a position 
to give guidance in the improvement of a program of business education, 
they move on to other and larger schools, or move out of business edu 
cation as an occupation 

The business teacher in the smaller high school, therefore, often needs 
more help in organizing a program of instruction in business education 
than his colleagues in the larger schools, where some teachers remain 
members of the faculty for many more >ears and thus have greater 
opportunity for voicing their opinions This makes the program in 
business education a matter of great personal importance to them 

THE SPECIAL PROBLEM OF THE SMALL SCHOOL 

Rural schools educate almost 30 per cent of the nation’s children, 
their areas of service get less than 10 per cent of the national income, 
yet, almost 50 per cent of the youth of rural areas migrate to urban 
areas There is every likelihood that they will continue to do so The 
rural area, with far less than its proportionate share of income, thus, has 
the burden of preparing its youth for the urban center The urban area 
has better financial means of training, but, nevertheless, benefits from 
the training paid for by the rural area 

There is little question that the improvement of instruction in all 
subjects, including business education, requires a better ratio between 
expenditures for education and economic competency of the community 
Many states have already made considerable headway in adjusting 
educational need to income by giving special subsidies to the less eco- 
nomically able communities There is, however, even greater divergency 
m economic ability among the states, some of which are primarily indus- 
trial and some of which are primarily agricultural However, Federal 
subsidy may not be a solution to the problem There are reasons why 
large segments of the community oppose Federal subsidy for schooling. 
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in spite of the differences of abilities among communities to support 
education 


THE BUSINESS PROGRAM IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 

Small high schools have tried for a long time to set up programs as 
identical as possible to those of the larger communities Thus, in many 
small high schools it will be found that the one teacher of business edu 
cation is attempting to give two years of shorthand, three years of typing 
two years of bookkeeping, and often one or two other business subjects, 
at least in alternate years This is obviously an unfair burden upon a 
young teacher with little experience both in business and in teaching 
The teacher m the large urban school, on the other hand, teaches one, 
or at the most, two subjects for five periods a day with a limited or no 
program of extracurricular activities In the smaU high school, the 
business teacher, who often is in his first year of teaching, is likely to be 
required to cany six penods (and sometimes even more) a day of m 
struction, each period of instruction being m a different subject Very 
o ten, in order to cope with the demands for a full business-education 
program, this young teacher must teach two subjects in a single penod 
in addition, he is required to carry a large burden of extra-curricular 
activities inasmuch as he is the only business teacher His big-city col 
eague as several associates among whom the extra-curricular activities 


SOME EXAMPLES OF SMALL SCHOOL BUSINESS PROGRAMS 

seven scho01, for example, the business teacher has 

Office Practice a « ** ** foUows T JT ln g I (two classes). Typing II, 
maZ ’M 5,De5S Uw (fuU > ear >’ Shorthand I, Shorthand II 
subiects Shnrth 'f 1 T C0mmufmy ’ the teacher has six classes with these 
Arithmetic I„ World H,sto, T" G <=‘>£ r3 P ll >'’ 

students tearhoc r > business teacher in a school with 120 
Bookkeeping an/T Typm S> Shorthand I, Shorthand II, and 

tow^tbe bus,nes S f °H C ° a ? CS footbaU In a sraaU nbaoa 

- - > 0» a— >. Typing II, sen 
8 l o classes), Bookkeeping I, General Business In 
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addition, the teacher sponsors these activities photographic club, the 
school newspaper, public relations, and the yearbook He also serves as 
senior class advisor 

Here is the business program of a small Illinois high school 


Ntnlh Grade 
Business arithmetic 
Commercial geography 

Eleventh Grade 

Typewriting I for personal and vo- 
cational use 
Shorthand I 

Advanced business principles 
Bookkeeping (vocational) 


Tenth Grade 
Introduction to business 


Twelfth Grade 
Office machines 
Stenography 
Office practice 

Consumer education (one semester) 
Retail selling (planned) (one 
semester) 


At a small Colorado high school where a full program is not offered 
every year, the following schedules are alternated 


Introduction to business (9th, lOth) 
Tvping I (11th, 12th) 

Typing II (11th, 1 2th) 

Shorthand (11th, 12lh) 

Introduction to business (9ih, 10th) 

In a very small high school in 
twelfth-year program is offered with 
business teacher in the second half of 

Eleventh Year 

English (taught by the business 
teacher) 

Shorthand I 
Typewriting I 
Bookkeeping 


Typing I (11th, 12th) 

Typing II (1 1th, 1 2th) 

Bookkeeping (11th, 12th) 

Consumer education (1 1th, 12th) 

South Dakota, an eleventh- and 
general business taught by a non 
the tenth year 

Twelfth Year 

English (taught by the business 
teacher) 

Shorthand II 
Typewriting II 

Bookkeeping (if not taken in the 
lllh grade) 


A STATE PATTERN FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction suggests in 
addition to core subjects the following programs for business education 
m small high schools 
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One-Teacher Bus, ness Education Depanmem (Shorthand) 

Grade 10 Gra* 11 _ . „ 

General bus, ness Bookkeeping I ' 

CklSHl > * 


Office practice 
Shorthand II 
Typewriting II 


— 

Shorthand . 

Typewriting I 

One-Teacher Bus, mss Educate Department (NonShorthand) 
Grade 10 Cm*// _ . „ 

Business mathematic* Pnnciples Bo “ . 


liiaincma 

General business 


selling 
Typcwnting I 


Grade 10 


TW ° Dm ™” Educauou Department 


Business law 
Typcwnting II 
(including work in 
office practice) 


«. w Grade 11 

Business mathematics Bookkccn.™ i 
General business 1 


General business 


Shorthand I 
Type wn ting I 


Grade 12 
Business English 
Business law 
Office practice 
Shorthand II 
Typcwnting II 


gram Thi/load woidd be Mmld" rf h001 a se ™ period pr 

«“ cven >« Justified in T “ 3 »» 

ers offer some of the courses th bl "“s-teacher school If other teac 
teachers, the school is no longer a ' Cachcrs are qualified bustne 
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a load of six classes could carry twelve different subjects Practically, 
the combination is usually made with typing and some prepared subject 
The result of this procedure is not satisfactory either in adequacy of 
teaching or result in learning 

TABLE 22 Business Subject Offerings in 215 Small High Schools 
Of Wisconsin, 1950-1951* 


Subject 

Number of 
Schools 

Per Cent of 
215 Schools 

Beginning typewriting 

215 

100 0 

Bookkeeping I 

195 

907 

Shorthand I 

181 

84 2 

General business 

107 

49 8 

Advanced typewriting 

91 

42 3 

Advanced shorthand 

61 

28 4 

Office practice 

30 

14 0 

Commercial arithmetic 

30 

14 0 

Secretarial practice 

25 

116 

Commercial geography 

20 

93 

Combinations 

Advanced shorthand and secretarial practice 

20 

93 

Advanced shorthand, secretarial and office practice 12 

56 

Advanced typewriting, secretarial and office 

practice 

8 

37 

General business, citizenship 

1 

5 

Commercial law 

7 

3 3 

Advanced bookkeeping 

4 

1 9 

Consumer educauon 

3 

14 

Office machines 

2 

09 

Economics 

2 

09 


* From Norman Tines, “A Siudy of Programs and Equipment for Business Edu 
cation in the Small High Schools of Wisconsin, 1930-195 1," M A. Umversiiy of 
Iowa, presented in The Balance Sheet XXXIV (November, 1952), p 132 

If the administration in a one-business teacher school feels that a 
fairly complete program must be offered, it would be wiser to alternate 
subjects For example, in one year the teacher might offer, typing, in- 
troduction to business, elementary shorthand, second-year bookkeeping, 
and merchandising In the alternate year the teacher might offer typing, 
mtroducuon to business, advanced shorthand, first-year bookkeeping. 
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and office practice Students, thus, would be able, by starting shorthand 
m the tenth or eleventh year and bookkeeping m the eleventh or twelfth 
year, to complete a rather full program of skill subjects Even this pro- 
cedure is not to be recommended because it puts an excessive load of 
various subjects on the teacher and overloads the student with skill 
subjects at the expense of developmental type of subject matter Never- 
theless, it is better than the “glass partition” technique 

Still better is the procedure of offering only those subjects that the 
teacher can handle and which the community needs to justify Such a 
program might be introduction to business, remedial arithmetic (if 
needed) or general merchandising, typing, recording and bookkeeping, 
and clerical practice One year of shorthand might be substituted for 
one ot these subjects if the students have the ability, the community can 
profit, and there is opportunity for further training 

PROPOSAL FOR THE BUSINESS PROGRAM IN THE 
SMALL SCHOOL 

Because of the problems outlined in preceding paragraphs, many 
experts in the field of business education have suggested a completely 
different program of business education for the small high school from 
that of the larger, metropolitan type secondary school It is proposed 
that, in a small high school, the teacher of business subjects devote 
himself first to a course in general business education inasmuch as this 
course is particularly applicable to all students In addition, business 
educators would be quite willing to see this beginning teacher give a 
course in typewriting, and if there is room available, they would usually 
suggest a course in record keeping, with emphasis upon bookkeeping 
for farming purposes Only in the occasional small high school that is 
located in a community with an obvious demand for stenographers 
would there be reason to include shorthand m its program of business 
education 


THE GROUPS SERVED BY BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The business teacher in the small high school should serve two 
groups those students who stay ta the local community and those who 
seek positions w the larger urban communities 
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Those students who stay in the smaller community and secure posi- 
tions there, or those who go into small business enterprises, need to 
receive a type of training rather different from that given to those who 
are going into the larger communities Those who become fanners, 
or who work closely with fanners, may need to receive training in 
clerical work in the kind of record-keeping undertaken in the control of 
farm production If they are much concerned with clencal work, some 
instruction in typing may be desirable 
Those who plan to go to larger communities need to receive specific 
job training for the initial position that they are going to secure This 
means that their program should be similar to that given in a good 
urban high school If it is not possible (as is usually the case) to give a 
complete program, then thorough instruction in a part of a program 
should be given rather than superficial instruction in the whole program 
The students who attend the small, rural-type secondary school, if given 
part of the training thoroughly, can easily complete the rest in a larger, 
more specialized school in a larger urban community This school may 
be a private business school, an evening school in the secondary school 
system in the community, or one of the state institutes of specialized 
training, such as are developing all over the country and have become 
a part of the university system of the State of New York 

For example, there has been considerable criticism of the tendency 
of small high schools to offer one year of shorthand In many cases the 
criticism is justified Few of the students go to larger communities where 
they can make job use of their learning In many other cases, however, 
it is found that students going to larger towns will need this skill to 
secure a beginning position and therefore such training is quite justified 
The program should be based upon the circumstances of the local 
community, rather than those existing nation wide Many of the students 
wUh. one year ot shorthand learned ui a smaller school do g£t jobs* 
many more take a short intensive course m a business school in the 
nearby larger cities and thus become better qualified for office work 
It is true that a considerable number never use their skill This, 
however, is also true in the large school No studies have been made 
which show accurately that there is a significantly greater wastage in 
learning shorthand in smaller than in larger schools, it could be that 
a thorough study might, for various reasons, show a slight opposite 
trend A certain amount of wastage is inevitable, and if it is not exces- 
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sive, the community can easily cope with it Tnal and error are a part 
of community living While there is undoubtedly some waste in the 
learning of shorthand in both small and large schools, there is consider- 
able evidence that it actually is smaller m shorthand than in most other 
specialized subjects 

The arbitrary aping of the large high school by the small high school 
is unjustified, however, the assumption that the program of the small 
school should be entirely different from that of the larger school is also 
arbitrary Simple survey procedures can give a rough, and often quite 
satisfactory, indication of the scope of opportunity for business training 
in the small school 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 


Ideally, it is desirable to give an extensive program of work expen 
ence in the small high school, practically, this is often impossible If a 
teacher who is usually quite inexpenenced and relatively immature has 
a six penod and sometimes seven penod daily program, plus extra 
cumcular activities, he is not m the position to undertake the extensive 
enterpnse necessary to set up a good work-expenence program After a 
person has taught a six penod day, with probably six different subjects, 
it is not only unfair but futile to ask that young teacher to develop a 
program of work expenence Where the teacher has become settled in 
t e community, or where the local board of education is wise enough 
to relieve the teacher of some class work, of course, work expenence 
is as invaluable in the small high school as it is m the larger urban 
community However, this certainly will not be the typical situation for 
a long tune to come 


Moreover, there is often more likelihood m the small community that 
initiative StU CntS WlU Secure m * onnal work expenence on their own 
able than th ^ typC ° f v,orlc expenence is far more valu- 

the formallv^ * ' f * ecured m die rather arbitrary type secured in 
pro^m ’ FCdCraUy reim * 3Urse d ) type of work-expenence 


gr^ e iirst™ s “ld^onj P nlBs V .t’ PaIt ]!T' WOrk - ,:xpen£nre pr °- 

not to attempt it at all The rfi 1 “ °“’ * “ 

can encourage the patent, a„ d and ,hc bus ‘" KS 

me local business community to make 
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available a large amount of nonschool-controlled, informal type of work 
experience Sometimes this type has little learning value, but with direc- 
tion and some awareness of its value, it can be a most significant alter- 
nate to formally organized school-type work experience 


TRAINING THE TEACHER FOR THE SMALL SCHOOL 

As has been discussed, the business teacher in the one-business- 
teacher secondary school, instead of having a lighter program of extra 
curricular activities, often has a far heavier program of co curriculum 
activities to supervise than his colleague in the larger community Typi 
cally, he is the sponsor of the school paper, often set up m printed 
form, quite generally, he has the school annual to produce in the spring 
term, when the problem of training people for job proficiency is very 
great Very often he is responsible, under the general direction of 
the supervising principal, for developing good public relations between 
the local press and the school The teacher who goes to the larger 
school, on the other hand, is frequently assigned no extracurricular 
activities during his first year of service It is, therefore, all the more 
desirable for prospective teachers who are likely to teach m smaller high 
schools to receive training on a formal course basis and also on an 
extracurricular basis m the management, control, and actual practice 
of school activities, such as those which the beginning business teacher 
in the small high school is likely to undertake 

The business teacher in the small high school often has sole respon- 
sibility foe the guidance of his students, as far as job placement is 
concerned The prospective small high school teacher should, therefore, 
be given special opportunities for acquiring skill in determining local 
and regional opportunities for placement in stores and offices while he 
is being trained 

Notwithstanding the fact that the usual business program of the 
small high school is not satisfactory, the business teacher-training insti- 
tution must prepare the prospective teacher for that which might be 
ideally wise, in addition to that which is now demanded The perfectly 
trained teacher is of little value if he cannot get a job Obviously this 
prospective teacher should be given evidence of what is a better pro- 
gram and how he can work to attain it The fact remains that unless the 
beginning teacher can present all the m3jor business subjects he will not 
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sive, the community can easily cope with it Tnal and error are a part 
of community living While there is undoubtedly some waste in the 
learning of shorthand in both small and large schools, there is consider- 
able evidence that it actually is smaller m shorthand than m most other 
specialized subjects 

The arbitrary apmg of the large high school by the small high school 
is unjustified, however, the assumption that the program of the small 
school should be entirely different from that of the larger school is also 
arbitrary Simple survey procedures can give a rough, and often quite 
satisfactory, indication of the scope of opportunity for business naming 
in the small school 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 


Ideally, it is desirable to give an extensive program of work expen 
ence in the small high school, practically, this is often impossible If a 
teacher who is usually quite mexpenenced and relatively immature has 
a six penod and sometimes seven period daily program, plus extra 
cumcular activities, he is not m the position to undertake the extensive 
enterprise necessary to set up a good work-expenence program After a 
person has taught a six penod day, with probably six different subjects, 
it is not only unfair but futile to ask that )oung teacher to develop a 
program of work expenence Where the teacher has become settled in 
the community, or where the local board of education is wise enough 
to relieve the teacher of some class work, of course, work expenence 
is as invaluable in the small high school as it is in the larger urban 
community However, this certainly will not be the typical situation for 
a long time to come 


° reover ’ dlcrc 15 often more likelihood in the small community that 
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_ e ^ evc J°pment of a co-operative, part time, work-expenence pro- 
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can enenn «*. 31 ^ The schoc>1 principal and the business teacher 
can encourage the parents and the local business community to make 
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available a large amount of nonschool-controlled, informal type of work 
experience Sometimes this type has little learning value, but with direc- 
tion and some awareness of its value, it can be a most significant alter- 
nate to formally organized school type work experience 

TRAINING THE TEACHER FOR THE SMALL SCHOOL 

As has been discussed, the business teacher in the one business 
teacher secondary school, instead of having a lighter program of extra- 
curricular activities, often has a far heavier program of co-cumculuin 
activities to supervise than his colleague in the larger community Typi- 
cally, he is the sponsor of the school paper, often set up in printed 
form, quite generally, he has the school annual to produce m the spring 
term, when the problem of training people for job proficiency is very 
great Very often he is responsible, under the general direction of 
the supervising principal, for developing good public relations between 
the local press and the school The teacher who goes to the larger 
school, on the other hand, is frequently assigned no extracumcular 
activities during his first year of service It is, therefore, all the more 
desirable for prospective teachers who are likely to teach in smaller high 
schools to receive training on a formal course basis and also on an 
extracurricular basis in the management, control, and actual practice 
of school activities, such as those which the beginning business teacher 
in the small high school is likely to undertake 

The business teacher m the small high school often has sole respon- 
sibility for the guidance of his students, as far as job placement is 
concerned The prospective small high school teacher should, therefore, 
be given special opportunities for acquiring skill in determining local 
and regional opportunities for placement in stores and offices while he 
is being, trained 

Notwithstanding the fact that the usual business program of the 
small high school is not satisfactory, the business teacher-training insti- 
tution must prepare the prospective teacher for that which might be 
ideally wise, in addinon to that which is now demanded The perfectly 
trained teacher is of little value if he cannot get a job Obviously this 
prospective teacher should be given evidence of what is a better pro- 
gram and how he can work to attain it The fact remains that unless the 
beginning teacher can present all the major business subjects he will not 
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get a chance to practice the results of his learning in the medium-sized 
school, let alone the small high school 


HOME STUDY PROGRAMS AS AN AID TO THE SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Home study programs may do much to enrich the offerings of the 
small high school Courses in many subjects that could not be taught 
with the limited staff of the small high school are available in many 
home-study programs The student does the work under the supervision 
of a member of the staff who is best acquainted with the course The 
teacher checks to see that the student does his work, proctors the 


examination, and in general, acts as liaison with the organization giving 
the home study course 

At one time Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and other states 
offered programs of this type While they still seem to be available, the 
rapid consolidation of small high schools mto larger units seems to be 
minimizing this type of work In Pennsylvania, use is made of home- 
study programs primarily for the physically handicapped However, 
there arc still many areas m the United States m which such a home- 
correspondence program would be useful, and its use should not be 
iscontmued until the high school with a graduating class of less than a 
Un i lS u * pas * s °nie states, if a desired course is not 

i a e t e school district may purchase the materials of a recognized 
protit-malang correspondence school Thus, credit courses in secondary 
. C Can ® provided at a reasonable per capita cost Extensive 
-111(1 courses is made in Australia, supplemented by radio 

bllfr 0 ^ 0 lhC populat,on dc ™‘y of the Umted States is much 

profit from 1 3t ° Australia ’ there are still many regions that could 
profit from a more intensive program 


CONCLUSION 
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resulted in a considerable improvement in the business programs of 
many smaller schools 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS TOR DISCUSSION 

1 How typical is the small high school m American education? 

2 Is business education more typical or less typical of the small high 
school? Why? 

3 What are some of the special problems of the business teacher of the 
small high school? Should special consideration be given to the small high 
school teacher in all teacher traintng schools? In certain teacher-training 
schools? 

4 What is the unique problem of the small high school? 

5 Secure some examples of business programs m small high schools 
other than those given tn this chapter 

6 Evaluate the proposal for a business program in ihc small high school 
as given in this chapter Give your reasons for your evaluation 

7 How effective can work experience be in the small high school’ Is it 
more necessary or less necessary than in the larger schools’ 

- tH TO** Sh ° Uld ** *** SpCC,al characteristics of teacher training m the 
field of business for the small high school? 

u t. H u W thC h ° mC S,Udy P ro B ram * make business education in the 
small high school more effective 

S ° me of lhc solutions for the special difficulties of the 
education SCh °° *** Cnt ‘ re ,ramin ® P ro £ ram > in ‘he field of business 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


The Junior High School 
Business Program 


The juvior high school, which includes the last two years of the 
elementary school and the first year of the high school, has now become 
an integral, although not a nation wade, part of the American educa 
tional system The growth of the junior high schools has been rapid 
since World War I The idea of the junior high school is not new 
As early as 1890, the Committee of Ten advocated that secondary 
school training start after six years of elementary school work instead 
of after eight years as was then the general practice This proposal 
was probably founded in considerable degree on the European school 
practice wherein those who go to secondary school transfer to this 
institution at the very beginning of adolescence 


Charles W Elliot and his associates on the Committee of Ten hoped 
to reduce the length of preliminary training, so that candidates for 
professional school could begin at about the age of 20 instead of 22, 
and thereby commence professional practice about two years earlier 
The European schools found this system very generally successful 
e mmittee of Ten, therefore, wished to achieve the same saving 
m the American schools This suggesuon mas not favorably received 
. ~ a ° l unior high school was revived in modified form by 

S.f n Z°w rn i t ! e Sr 0n , thC Re0rgan,zatl0a of Secondary Education just 
result ft ° r ar ancl has beCOrne '“y popular It has not, however, 
resulted m a saving m learning time As far as curriculum time is con 
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cemed, the junior high school has become a substitute for the last two 
years of the traditional eight year school and the first year of the tradi- 
tional four-year high school 

WHY DID THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EMERGE * 

A more intelligent recognition of the peculiar characteristics of 
adolescents, and the desire to adjust education more closely to their 
needs, have influenced the development of the junior high school Edu- 
cators came to the conclusion that an intermediate school would reduce 
the student mortality that occurred in making the transfer from elemen- 
tary to secondary school 

It is interesting to note that the growth of the junior high school 
has paralleled a decline of drop-outs among fifteen- and sixteen year- 
olds To what extent this decline has been due to economic conditions 
and new legislation, rather than to an increasing appeal of the junior 
high school, however, cannot be precisely determined Overcrowding 
in the traditional secondary school frequently has been alleviated by 
the use of special buildings for the junior high school Desire for some- 
thing new also has stimulated its growth 

At present, well over half of the children of junior high school age in 
urban areas and at least one half of those in rural areas attend junior 
high schools 

Although the jumor high school has developed as a major educa- 
tional institution m our school system, its future is still not permanently 
fixed In some communities, the junior high school has been tried and 
abandoned In other communities, there is a tendency to set it up as a 
four-year school, including two years, instead of one year, of the tradi- 
tional high school Under the latter conditions there is a tendency to 
call the. school “the high, school ’ and to attach the last two years at 
high school to the junior college and call this institution “the college ” 


THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

While the junior high school may have been started primarily as a 
means of saving time and secondarily as a basis for breaking up the 
unduly long period of the elementary school program, there is need for 
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a school that gives special attention to the problem of the adolescent 
In this period of the child s life, growth is especially rapid While it is 
tme that all life is a process of transition, the transitional process m 
the case of the adolescent is especially acute The elementary-school 
program is no longer sufficient to maintain his interest Certainly the 
procedure of merely repeating m condensed form the work of the 
elementary school is most unsatisfactory On the other hand, the 


adolescent is not ready for the formalized presentation of subject matter 
that is so characteristic of the high school program Adolescents are 
neither old children nor young adults, they have characteristics of both, 
plus many of their own In this stage of the child’s development the 
acquisition of subject matter is secondary, while an opportunity for 
emotional growth under reasonably congenial circumstances is espe- 
cially desirable This does not mean that learnings should not take place 
w the junior high school It does mean, however, that these learnings 
should be primarily nonacademic in nature as far as possible and should 
give opportunity for aesthetic learning, for developing skill in the 
manipulative processes 

This is usually not realized by the senior high school teacher accus- 
tomed to presenting formal subject matter When, for example, the 
junior high school student goes on to senior high school, the teachers 
there give much concern to formal acquisition of knowledge They feel 
that the junior high school has been lax if it has faded to develop ade- 
quate skills in the basic subjects 


Dnnng the 1930s, 1940s, and much of the 1950’s, there was an 
even stronger tendency in the junior high school than in the senior high 
“ e "’P tel “ adjustment, emotional security, and personal 
? ' . at ‘ ha expen! ' of formal scholastic learning Whde the shift 
mom and m ° rc f orma f subject matter requirements was 

r=UfehT,r “T r h,Eh SdM ° 1 ’ thE tendency soon made 
oTsnbme, ,Um ° r ‘f SCh ° 01 doubt that the retreat 

high school ende'dTte'toc'wsors t* SCb °°' ^ '° ‘ he SCI ” OT 
rushed im . 6 1950 s Subject matter which was being 

high , n “ aEa,n tons P Iaccd back ,nl “ ton, or 

fcfmar^LTthan' * - — — on 

“child-centered" school in which ea^T l! a s ' onficauon ° f 
ards, has ended as a theoretical ^ d determined his own stand * 

cal deseratum In practice, the teacher with 
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common sense never did accept child determined standards as an ex- 
treme, nor will he accept arbitrary outside standards as a sole criterion 
Nevertheless, the tendency to require definite subjects and to push for as 
much subject matter learning as possible will prevail The demand is for 
English, social studies, science, art, music, and a minimum emphasis on 
the marginal subjects 

No person or group of persons can predict what the school program 
will be like ten years from now The strong desire, however, to save 
time may yet reduce the penod of training required for college entrance 
If this tendency were to be realized, it is quite likely that the junior high 
school would be most affected, for it is the newest and possibly the most 
vulnerable link in the educational chain 


BUSINESS COURSES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

At first, there was little inclination to institute busmess courses in 
the junior high schools But as a tendency to transfer the work of the 
traditional secondary school to the junior high school developed, begin- 
ning courses in shorthand and bookkeeping were shifted from the tenth 
or eleventh grade to the eighth or ninth grade 

It soon became obvious to administrators, however, that these sub- 
jects had no vocational justification in the junior high school Not only 
are students too young to understand their content, but also, even if 
they do leam the material, by the time they are in a position to utilize 
these skills, the skills have been forgotten Instruction in formal occu- 
pational subjects has been unsatisfactory in many junior high schools, 
and in these cases the instruction has had to be repeated in the senior 
high school, causmg unnecessary duplication of effort, disinterest on the 
part of the students, and inefficiency in the educational program 

There was, therefore, a strong tendency to modify these courses to 
meet the needs of junior high school students Courses m junior high 
school bookkeeping and shorthand were developed by textbook pub- 
lishers This procedure was found to be not too successful, and the 
attempts to set up special courses in shorthand on the junior high school 
level generally have been dropped In some schools the work has been 
retamed as a phase of a tryout program, which will be considered later 
in this chapter The elimination of bookkeeping as a formal junior high 
school subject has been much slower There are, however, very few 
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junior high schools in which formal courses m bookkeeping still persist, 
though record keeping courses are not uncommon 

Attempts were also made to include commercial geography, business 
arithmetic, and other social business subjects in the junior high school 
Parallel to these subjects were the regular courses in arithmetic and in 
geography These subjects have been so vitalized by the inclusion of the 
business applications of arithmetic and the economic aspects of geography 
that there is little difference between the traditional subjects and the 
business course Consequently, the special business subjects have also 
been eliminated Arithmetic and geography, as now taught m junior 
high schools, usually stress business situations and thus give all students 
an understanding of business 

Typewriting Typewriting has survived m the junior high school 
because it involves manipulative skills that appeal to students of that 
age There is, of course, a growing tendency to teach typewriting as a 
nonvocational subject As the personal use aspect of typewriting is 
steadily increasing the course may well be given m the junior high 
school Furthermore, as the mechanism of the typewriter is simplified, 
more machines will be purchased for home and professional use This 
does not imply, however, that typewriting should be a required subject 
m junior high school, for typewriters are not yet available in a sufficient 
number of homes to justify this step 

Although typewriting m the junior high school may stress personal 
use, it should not be taught superficially or by untrained teachers Type- 
writing instruction in the junior high school is justified only if it offers 
opportunities for the acquisition of skills that may be used as the basis 
for advanced training in the senior high school, where the subject is 
given vocationally 

The place of a course m typewriting, then, is assured on the junior 
high school level The subject matter can easily be made to agree with 
the objectives of the junior high school. Typewriting is a manipulative 
skill, and we increasingly realize that the development of such skills 
is desirable at the junior high school level It can be correlated with 
other subjects, for example, pupils can work out their school newspaper 
at the typewriter and myograph it as a part of their typing instruction 
Thus the subject also lends itself to the unification of learning em 
phastzed m the high school It can be learned at an elementary level 
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and gives many opportunities for immediate use Typewriting is con 
sequently a popular subject in the junior high school and undoubtedly 
will continue to draw considerable enrollment 

SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT 

In the third stage in the development of busmess trainmg m the junior 
high school a single course, bringing together the various phases of 
business education, was instituted In some localities, this course con- 
sisted of little more than a fusion of penmanship, spelling, and arith- 
metic, in others, it supplemented general busmess and clerical trainmg 
Efforts were made to co-ordinate the content, formal drill in the tool 
subjects was replaced by emphasis on busmess relationships In Phtla 
delphia and other cities where the directors of commercial education 
supervised penmanship instruction, this co-ordinated program developed 
intelligently It is interesting to observe in this connection that studies 
reveal that penmanship, arithmetic, and spelling can be taught efficiently 
when fused with the rest of the content of this course 

An increasmg appreciation of junior business trammg was manifested 
The emphasis on different objectives for the course varied with the 
schools When either subsidiary guidance or general business-information 
objectives were stressed, the elementary portion of the subject was 
frequently required of all seventh- or eighth-grade pupils In addition, 
many schools offered the advanced portion as an elective clerical trammg 
course 

THE ELEMENTARY BUSINESS COURSE 

This comparatively new subject of elementary or junior busmess fits 
uniquely mto the junior high school curriculum The subject has had an 
interesting history In 1919, Frederick G Nichols made a survey of 
junior commercial occupations m sixteen states 1 He discovered that 
Junior workers (those less than seventeen years of age) were not em- 
ployed as bookkeepers and stenographers He, therefore, advocated 
the establishment of a course m junior clerical training Students who 


* Published by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, June, 1920 o p 
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left school to take jobs would be better prepared because of this training 
On the other hand, those who remained in school would be better fitted 
for advanced business study 

Nichols’s survey had considerable influence m the creation of junior 
business courses, although several had been given before his book was 
published This type of junior clerical training, however, was not long 
retamed in the curriculum 

One of the early advocates of a revision in the objectives of junior 
busmess training was Seth B Carkin, one time director of business 
education in Rochester, New York, where much early experimentation 
with the subject took place He insisted that the immediate vocational 
objective be minimized, and that its pre-vocational and general-use 
values be emphasized Under the leadership of Carkin and others, the 
subject matter soon changed in character 

The second phase in the development of junior busmess was char- 
acterized by a tendency to imitate the junior high school science courses, 
particularly general science Just as the early teaching of general science 
included a little physics, chemistry, biology, and the like, so the com- 
posite course in business training at first included a smattering of almost 
every subject m the busmess program 

Some of these topics were highly encyclopedic and not too well inte- 
grated Nevertheless, this phase marked a definite advance and resulted 
m the formation of * Introduction to Business Syllabus in the State of 
New York of 1930 ” Carkin was also a strong leader in this develop- 
ment This syllabus comprised an integrated course of study dealing 
with the functions of busmess and was the source of existing courses 
m introduction to busmess and general busmess 

PRESENT OBJECTIVES OF INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 

This subject as now conceived has several major objectives 

1 It aims to give students an elementary understanding of busmess 
and to show that this aspect of human endeavor has, like other social 
institutions, both desirable and undesirable characteristics 

2 It delineates the manner in which business services may be used 
and attempts to make the student a more skillful user of these services 

3 It emphasizes a guidance program It answers such questions as 
What are the various business occupations into which a boy or girl may 
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enter 7 What is an accountant 7 How much salary does he receive 7 What 
kind of training should he be given? What is the tenure of this kind of 
position 7 What are its desirable and undesirable features 7 What are the 
opportunities for women in accountancy and other occupations? 

4 It serves as an introduction to other courses in business 

CONTENT 

Elementary business, which should perhaps be required of all ninth- 
year students, should have only general use objectives It cannot offer 
job training and should not pretend to do so Clerical practice is a 
specific vocational subject, whereas introduction to business should 
concern itself with only those vocational situations that are applicable 
to everyone 

There are a number of serious fallacies regarding the training for 
junior occupations One is that training is attempted m a dozen or more 
tasks, whereas the student will probably obtain a position in which he 
will be asked to perform only a single function Another is that all 
students in introduction to business are assumed to be receiving training 
that leads to a job 

It cannot even be proved that introduction to business prepares 
for training in advanced business The only way to prepare a person 
for advanced work is to strive for that aim directly, rather than by 
piecemeal training m numerous routine occupations Not that routine 
jobs are unimportant, but the junior high school can scarcely afford 
the time to prepare students for them 

THE SUBJECT MATTER OF INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
AS REVEALED IN TEXTBOOKS 

Probably the best way to arrive at the content of a secondary school 
subject is to analyze the textbooks on the subject The American teacher 
leans heavily on textbooks for his teaching materials He often uses the 
text as a syllabus, m most cases following its sequence of topics 

The following is a list of topics found in five recently published 
textbooks on introduction to business 

Determining what business is 
Consuming and buying 
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Spending (budgeting) and paying 
Banking use of 
Using Credit 
Reducing risk (personal and property insurance) 

Saving (government, banks, home, stocks and bonds) 

Advertising and selling understanding of 

Filing 

Traveling 

Communicating mailing writing telephoning, telegraphing, etc 
Shipping and transporting 
Being a good economic citizen 
Managing (personal life, home, business) 

This tabulation indicates that while some texts may still emphasize 
material of doubtful value, most have gone a long way toward presenting 
an understanding of business in terms of the present economic situa- 
tion Topics are still too often treated as isolated units by some authors, 
and Utile evidence of agreement as to sequence can be found Neverthe- 
less, the subject is less frequently treated as a melange of bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, vocational material, and a smattering of business practice, 
as was usual m earlier editions 

In the New York State Syllabus on Introduction to Business the fol- 
lowing major topics are recommended with suggestions for the number 
of weeks to be spent on each 

It is explained in the syllabus that 

Introduction to business should be taugbt by a skillful business teacher 
and should be considered one of the most important subjects assigned to 
that instructor In very small schools in which no business teacher is cm 
ployed and in which introduction to business is offered as an elective to 
ninth grade pupils, the subject should be taught by the most businesslike 
member of ihe high school faculty Usually in such schools it should he 
possible to assign the subject to a teacher who has completed a college 
minor in business education 

As its title indicates this course provides an introductory study of busi 
ness Its primary purpose is not the preparation of students for junior 
positions in offices and stores, its objectives are not essentially vocational 
The student who completes the course, however should possess a satis 
factory usable knowledge of ihe activities in the world of business and its 
contributing agencies. 
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The major aim of introduction to business is the development of a realiza- 
tion that business and successful living are closely allied Students should 
realize that good management m business is similar in most respects to the 
able administration of their own personal business affairs Each student 
should be encouraged to consider his home, school, and community from a 
business point of view with the hope that he will become a better home 
manager and citizen He should develop broad economic concepts that will 
help him cany on a sound savings program, invest his money wisely, 
protect himself against common risks, and use credit judiciously 
Another important contribution of the course is the opportunity it pre 
sents for educational and vocational guidance Through the study of 
banking, insurance, investing, selling, purchasing and other topics included 
in the course outline, the student should gain a broad view of the voca- 
tional opportunities which the business world opens up to him 2 

Here are the topics suggested for study in New York State 


Meaning of business 
Communication 
Thrift, savings, investments 
Insurance 
Bank services 
Travel information 
and facilities 
Recording and filing 
Types of business ownership 


Organization for management 
Purchasing 

ordering, receiving, 
storing 

Methods of payment 
Selling 

selling, advertising, 
billing, shipping 
Guidance — educational 
and vocational 


RECOMMENDED CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES* 

It is suggested that the following equipment and supplies be available 
in the introduction to business classroom 

I Postal manual 
2. Telephone directories 
3 Equipment for practical 
telephone instruction 

2 Introduction to Business Syllabus The University of the State of New York, 
The State Education Department Bureau of Business and Distributive Education. 
Albany, N Y , 1959, page 8 
s Op cit , p 12 


4 Up to-date dictionaries 

5 An atlas 

6 An almanac 

7 A gazetteer 
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8 One or more secretarial 

handbooks 

9 A city directory 

10 Sample insurance policies 

11 Timetables 

12 Individual filing supplies 

(elementary in nature) 

13 Telegraph blanks 
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14 Typical banking forms 

15 Wrapping supplies 

16 Projection equipment suitable 

for motion pictures andfor 
filmstnps 

17 Trom three lo fisc copies of 

several basic texts in intro- 
duction to business 


RELATION OF COURSES IN ECONOMIC 
CITIZENSHIP TO JUNIOR BUSINESS 

Many junior high schools offer economic ctuzemhip as a phase of 
the social studies, joining it with a full semester course in community 
civics to comprise a full year’s program Economic citizenship has many 
characteristics of the improved course in introduction to business de- 
scribed m this chapter The development of this course possibly has 
slowed down the growth of the business course While it is difficult to 
estimate the number ol students enrolled in junior business, there is little 
doubt that it ranks in popularity with bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting This is due in part to the fact that the subject is offered 
earlier in the curriculum and is treated m some junior high schools as a 
core-curriculum subject 

All are agreed that more education in economics must be made avail- 
able to students who now receive little such training The future of intro- 
duction to business m the business program in the junior high school, 
and its relation to economic citizenship as a social studies course, has 
by no means been settled This is a major problem for business edu- 
cators to solve Introduction to business still duplicates the work of eco 
nomic citizenship In some junior high schools pupils take both sub- 
jects at one time, m others, they take neither The development of an 
advanced business training course will affect the subject matter in the 
junior course, for a careful gradation of the subject matter is necessary 
in order to avoid gross overlapping The tendency toward the socializa 
tion of the bookkeeping course may also necessitate changes in the con- 
tent of junior business 

In many junior high schools, brief exploratory exposures are offered 
pupils as a basis for selecting their senior high school curricula Six- or 
eight week courses are given Thus, m a one-year course, pupils can get 
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from four to six and sometimes even eight exposures to different types 
of subject matter Pupils are given a bnef general language course, a 
short exposure to several different forms of shopwork (increasingly 
being given to girls), and an exposure to home economics (increasingly 
being given to boys) 

Several interesting programs have been set up for an exploratory 
course of this type based on business courses Typing shorthand book- 
keeping and retailing are included Usually an effort is made to attam 
some integration of subject matter by using office practices as an ele- 
ment common to all units It should be realized that these exposures are 
not given to achieve primary learnings but to give students some ac 
quamtanceship with the type of subject matter, so that they may choose 
their senior high school curricula more wisely Whether this can be done 
in a six- to eight week treatment is debatable Business skills have not 
been included m these exploratory programs in many cases because 
business teachers have been unwilling to advocate such inclusion or have 
failed to adapt their subject to these needs Where business subjects 
have been included, they have proved to be as satisfactory for prevoca- 
tional choice making as other subjects Business educators should par 
ticipate m the experimentation in exposure tryout courses rather than 
remain aloof 

THE FUTURE ST A TUS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Enrollment in introduction to business grew rapidly dunng the 1920 s 
and 1930 s In more recent years, however, it has become more station 
ary, in fact, in some areas the enrollment has decreased There appar- 
ently has been a failure to make use of business-education experiences 
on the junior high school level to the extent to which they fit into the 
junior high school pattern of instruction All too often the fault is due to 
the fact that business teachers in the junior high school are interested in 
teaching shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping, and know little about the 
objectives of the junior high school 

Even more frequently, these teachers are teachers of shorthand who 
know little about the general nature of the functions of business and 
frankly do not want to know too much about them Naturally, they are 
not attracted by the exuberant activity of the junior high school pupil 
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and his lack of concern for organized learning of subject matter They 
frankly dislike the subject and look forward to being released at the 
earliest possible moment from presenting it They look upon transfer to 
the senior high school as a promotion in status 

A book on junior high school education makes no reference to busi- 


ness education of any type m the entire discussion Not even typing is 
mentioned Evidently the authors are not conscious of the opportunity 
for development among junior high school students in business educa- 
tional experiences Nevertheless, a survey of the programs of junior high 
schools will show that many aspects of business have been made integral 
parts of the total unified core program of the junior high school Tor 
example, m the social studies core of the junior high school, such units 
as trade will be found to be receiving prominent attention Moreover, 
typing, record keeping, advertising, banking, cafeteria business service, 
and similar business activities will be found among the more usual and 
more satisfying pupil core-cumcular activities 


Thus, while formalized attention to the junior aspects of business 
training may be losing ground, the consideration of business as an aspect 
of our social system is receiving increasing consideration In some re- 
spects, therefore, the tendency to drop the forma! presentation of busi- 
ness subjects in the junior high school has its desirable aspects It, never- 
theless, is unfortunate that the interpretations of the functions of busi- 
ness are left in the hands of teachers who have little knowledge of their 
applicant to our daily life, an d even less , merest m them 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What are the special aims of the junior high school’ 

2 What are the possible contributions of business education to these 
aims’ 

3 What pupil needs should be considered m planning business courses’ 

4 What does Lyon regard as the function of business courses in the 
junior high school? 

5 What opportunity does Nichols believe should be afforded boys 
and girls in the junior high school ‘to secure exploratory experiences and 
try out experiences in the field of commerce’ ’ 

6 What justification is there for placing economic citizenship and 
elementary business in the junior high school’ 

7 What are the changing trends in elementary business’ How, if at 
all, is the development of advanced business as a senior high school course 
influencing the content of elementary business’ 

8 To what extent is typewriting justified in the junior high school’ To 
what extent is it now taught in the junior high school’ What will be the 
outcome of the attempt to teach reading and writing by the use of the type 
writer in elementary school? 

9 What has been the success of exploratory tryout courses in business 
at the junior high school level? Obtain the opinion of teachers Use the 
Business Education Index for references 

10 What are the problems of articulation in business education between 
junior and senior high schools? 

11 What are the probable developments in business education in the 
junior high school? 

12 Ask a group of business teachers why they like or do not like to 
teach junior business training Explain these opinions Ask a group of 
learners in junior high school whether they like to take junior business 
training Explain the reasons for these answers 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The Private Business School 


The private business school was the first institution devoted exclusively 
to business education The date of organization of the first school is not 
known, but there is evidence that by 1820 several teachers were offering 
instruction in bookkeeping and penmanship R M Barlett is said to have 
been one of the first organizers of a pnvate business school He is known 
to have established schools in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati 
James Gordon Bennett probably maintained a similar school in New 
York City around 1824 James A Bennett also organized a school, 
probably m 1833, although he seems to have given instruction m book- 
keeping on an informal basis before then Benjamm Franklin Foster 
taught penmanship, published a book on the subject, and attempted to 
give training to women in several eastern cities during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century George W Eastman, of Rochester, New 
York, was another pioneer in the field of pnvate business schools The 
existence of these schools is an indication that the apprenticeship system 
of training workers for business occupations, which had never been 
widely adopted, was declining to the point of extinction 


The Itinerant Penmanship Professor 

A forerunner of the private business school was the itinerant teacher 
of handwriting One of the fads in the middle of the nineteenth century 
was a flourishing and elaborate handwriting Itinerant teachers would 
migrate from town to town and offer to make skilled penmen of anyone 
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who would take their course for one or two weeks Some were pure 
fakers Many, however, did their best, and if they could not make ele- 
gant penmen out of their students, they at least gave them the foundation 
upon which elegance could be developed with practice Teachers still 
talk a great deal about the need of penmanship in business, but prac- 
tically they limit their training to lip service The typewriter, duplicating 
machine, and bookkeeping machine have decreased the absolute neces- 
sity for good handwriting In many ways, this loss of more than mere 
recognition is unfortunate While flourish in handwriting is an art well 
lost, clarity in handwriting is still much to be desired 
It is interesting to note that m a considerable number of states exten- 
sive use is made of itinerant teachers m developing the program of adult 
distributive education in connection with the George Barden Act, thus 
carrying on consciously or unconsciously, the example of the early 
teacher of handwriting 
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formal organization was taken about 1850 by R C Bacon who founded 
Bacon’s Mercantile Colleges in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Madison 
This unified management lasted only a short time The Bryant-Stratton 
chain was started in Cleveland in 1852 By 1865 this cham was com 
posed of 44 schools in 44 cities, all under the same general management 
The cham was a connected partnership arrangement, which provided 
reciprocity between the colleges In 1863 the first meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the cham was held in New York, and in the following year 
a conference of the leading teachers took place At a general convention 
in Chicago m 1865, James A Garfield, who later became President of 
the United States, made a powerful speech in favor of business educa- 
tion 

Dissatisfaction began to grow among the proprietors, and even before 
H D Stratton’s death m 1867, protest meetmgs had been held The 
interests of the general organization were then transferred to the local 
partners, and the general partnership dissolved H B Bryant and H D 
Stratton had mtended to establish, and for a time almost succeeded, a 
school in every city with a population of 10,000 or over Their schools 
more or less observed a uniform system of instruction Training was 
given in bookkeeping, penmanship, business arithmetic, the rudiments 
of commercial law, and allied subjects Each school was under the con- 
trol of a local manager or resident partner in the firm Evidently, pro- 
vision was also made for taking independently established schools into 
the system 

A program of interchangeable scholarships permitted students to 
transfer from one school to another The result was that students often 
enrolled m schools m small towns at low fees, then transferred to the 
larger cities where opportunities for future employment were better 
The income went to the small-town school and the burden of training to 
the school in the larger community When a school was successful, the 
resident manager or junior partner was loath to give up his profits to the 
cham Therefore he soon became restive under the regimentation that 
the central control enforced 

The Bryant and Stratton cham of schools and smaller chains patterned 
after them rendered efficient service and in some ways set a standard for 
training that has not been surpassed Even today, the successor schools 
of this cham, under the same or similar names, still exist in several 
cities It is not an exaggeration to say that this cham had a profound m- 
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fluence upon the development of business education in the United 
States 

A great opportunity for the private business school came during the 
period of reconstruction following the Civil War Thousands of young 


men, mustered out of the armies where they had tasted various experi- 
ences, did not care to go back to the farms They wanted speedy and 
efficient preparation for some kind of employment in the cities The 
opportunities on the farm had, moreover, declined somewhat because of 
the increased farm efficiency resulting from Ciwl War manpower short- 
ages The best opportunities were apparently to be found in bookkeep- 
ing and related clerical occupations This desire for rehabilitation resulted 
in a rapid growth of private business schools 


With only occasional losses during the bitter depression years of the 
1870 s the private business school continued to grow Some of these 
schools were exceedingly efficient Many of them had well-paid teachers, 
excellent promotional plans, informal but sensible entrance require- 
ments, and sound standards for graduation They utilized most of the 
modem methods of teaching such as the project method, student activity, 
and visual aids They did not realize that they were the forerunners of 
a significant change in the spirit of education Their sources of inspira- 
tion may have been Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, but it is also pos- 
sible that their techmques were indigenous They faced a practical learn- 
ing situation and adapted their native American ingenuity to meeting 
the need Many of their procedures are only now being redis- 
covered 6 
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merit This situation caused a constant mcrease in pnvate-business- 
school enrollment, which earned over into the public schools 

The mcrease of busmess students in the secondary schools did not 
materially halt the growth of private busmess schools Just before World 
War I, however, the teachmg of busmess subjects m secondary schools 
improved, and this improvement temporarily checked the expansion of 
private schools The war itself reversed the trend In less than two years, 
over two million people were trained for army service Thousands of 
them were instructed in shorthand, typewriting, and allied subjects At 
the same time, thousands of male stenographers and bookkeepers had 
to be replaced by women This emergency supplied the private schools 
with a superb opportunity for service, smee the public schools at that 
time were not adapted to the training of adults In meeting this demand, 
the capacities of the private schools were taxed to the utmost 

After World War I, the Federal Government participated m the pro- 
gram of educational rehabilitation and paid the tuition fees for veterans 
Again, private busmess schools profited 

PRESENT STATUS OF PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

In the post World War II period, enrollment, greatly increased due in 
part to the opportunity for veterans to get free tuition and maintenance 
under the GI Bill By 1950 this cause for large enrollments had been 
fairly well dissipated There were in 1960 probably around 1,000 busi- 
ness schools in the United States with an enrollment of about 200,000 
students The great majority of these students were young women, for at 
the present time the greater part of the training in the private busmess 
schools consists of shorthand and typewriting Before 1900, most stu 
dents in private busmess schools took the bookkeeping program, and of 
these students the greet majority were men Jn fact, m the earliest periods 
of private busmess school enterprise, as has been indicated before, it was 
rather difficult to encourage young women to enroll in busmess subjects 

In spite of the fact that even m the 1880’s there were some managers 
and owners of private business schools who preferred the system of 
periodic admittance, more than one-half the schools now permit entrance 
into the work at any time Approximately 25 per cent of the schools 
enroll their students once a week, 10 per cent permit their students to 
begin once a semester, and a smaller percentage permit enrollment once 
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fluence upon the development of business education in the United 
States 

A great opportunity for the private business school came during the 
period of reconstruction following the Civil War Thousands of young 
men mustered out of the armies where they had tasted various expen 
ences did not care to go back to the farms They wanted speedy and 
efficient preparation for some kind of employment in the cities The 
opportunities on the farm had, moreover, declined somewhat because of 
the increased farm efficiency resulting from Civil War manpower short 
ages The best opportunities were apparently to be found m boohkeep 
mg and related clerical occupations This desire for rehabilitation resulted 
in a rapid growth of private business schools 

With only occasional losses during the bitter depression years of the 
1870 s the private business school contmued to grow Some of these 
schools were exceedingly efficient Many of them had well paid teachers, 
excellent promotional plans, informal but sensible entrance require- 
ments and sound standards for graduation They utilized most of the 
modem methods of teaching such as the project method, student activity, 
and visual aids They did not realize that they were the forerunners of 
a significant change m the spirit of education Tbeir sources of mspira 
tion may have been Pcstalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, but it is also pos 
sible that their techniques were indigenous They faced a practical learn 
mg situation and adapted their native American ingenuity to meeting 
the need Many of their procedures are only now being redis- 


Here a a rich source for useful study for the future educational his 
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ment This situation caused a constant increase m pnvate-busraess 
school enrollment, which earned over into the public schools 

The increase of busmess students in the secondary schools did not 
materially halt the growth of private busmess schools Just before World 
War I, however, the teachmg of busmess subjects m secondary schools 
unproved, and this improvement temporarily checked the expansion of 
private schools The war itself reversed the trend In less than two years, 
over two million people were trained for army service Thousands of 
them were instructed in shorthand, typewnting, and allied subjects At 
the same time, thousands of male stenographers and bookkeepers had 
to be replaced by women This emergency supplied the private schools 
with a superb opportunity for service, smee the public schools at that 
time were not adapted to the training of adults In meeting this demand, 
the capacities of the private schools were taxed to the utmost 

After World War I, the Federal Government participated in the pro- 
gram of educational rehabilitation and paid the tuition fees for veterans 
Agam, private business schools profited 

PRESENT STATUS OF PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

In the post World War II period, enrollment, greatly increased due in 
part to the opportunity for veterans to get free tuition and maintenance 
under the GI Bill By 1950 this cause for large enrollments had been 
fairly well dissipated There were in 1960 probably around 1,000 busi- 
ness schools in the United States with an enrollment of about 200,000 
students The great majonty of these students were young women, for at 
the present time the greater part of the training m the private busmess 
schools consists of shorthand and typewriting Before 1900, most stu 
dents m private busmess schools took the bookkeeping program, and of 
these students the great majority were men In fact, in the earliest periods 
of private-business-school enterprise, as has been indicated before, it was 
rather difficult to encourage young women to enroll in business subjects 

In spite of the fact that even m the 1880*s there were some managers 
and owners of private busmess schools who preferred the system of 
periodic admittance, more than one-half the schools now permit entrance 
into the work at any tune Approximately 25 per cent of the schools 
enroll their students once a week, 10 per cent permit their students to 
begin once a semester, and a smaller percentage permit enrollment once 
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a month Many schools use several or all of these periods for enrollment, 
depending on the students’ purposes 
Private business schools usually sell their services by the month, but 
a small number charge by the course In general, private business school 
administrators prefer the system of paying costs by the month There is 
some advantage to this procedure for the student, inasmuch as he can 
drop the program as soon as he has completed the work and achieved 
adequate standards, whereas, if he is slow, he can take more time On 
the other hand, the objective of the training program is the ability to do 
work on the job, and it is this service, fundamentally, that the private 
business school offers 

In 1960, the usual tuition rates were around $40 to S50 a month al 
though quite a number of schools were outside this range m both direc 
tions 

The number of students enrolled ranges from a comparatively small 
number of students to over 500 in a school The average-size school 
enrolls under 200 students In the postwar penod there was a consider 
able increase m enrollment till about 1950 and since then some decrease 
The typical student is now a high school graduate, and in many cases, 
a college graduate There is approximately one teacher to every 25 
students 

While some schools make excessive use of field workers, who visit 
the homes of prospective students and persuade them and their parents 
of the advantages of enrollment, this tendency has decreased in recent 
>ears A certain amount of promouonal work of this type may be justi 
fied However, it is a serious problem, for it consumes a large part of 
tuition costs encourages false promises, and persuades some to attend 
who should not 


AN OF A PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Goldey Beacon School of Business is lie result of the consolidation 
of tv,o well-established schools Goldey Col]e E e was founded tn 1SS6 
and Beacon Coll- E e m 1900 They combtned forces in 1951 Several 
proEtams ate offered on the one year and two-year level The two-year 

s,mfh? IT “ a " “ SOC ' a " m arts de S'“- thus a marled 

similarity to the junior or community colIe E e 

Here is the two-year exeeuuve-secretary curriculum 



EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL CURRICULUM 

Estimated Time. 4 semesters Credits Required 79 

Associate in Arts (A A ) Degree 
FIRST YEAR 

First Semester Credits 

Principles of accounting 1 4 

Business mathematics 6 

Principles of business English 1, 2 6 

Penmanship 1 

Law of contracts and negotiable instruments 3 

Principles of typewriting 2 

Second Semester 

Principles of accounting 2 4 

Shorthand theory 1 4 

Law of sales, bailments, agency, real property 3 

Business correspondence 3 

Word study and vocabulary building 3 

Business psychology 3 

Typewriting 2 

SECOND YEAR 

First Semester 

Shorthand theory 2 4 

Shorthand dictation and transcription 4 

Typewriting 2 

Business machines 2 

Elective 3 

Secretarial English techniques 3 

Second Semester 

Advanced dictation and transcription 4 

Filing systems 2 

Typewriting (60 warn) * 

Secretarial office procedure 4 

Elective ^ 

Business behavior ^ 

Second year electives Credits and collections, business organization, 
salesmanship, investments, economics, money and banking, public relations, 
insurance, introduction to office automation, corporation accounting 

By contrast, the one-year stenographic program necessarily offers a more 
limited opportunity for training 

STENOGRAPHIC CURRICULUM 

Estimated Time 40-15 Weeks Credits Required 41 

Emphasizing shorthand, filing, and typewriting the Stenographic Cur 
nculum furnishes the minimum training required for beginning employment 
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First Semester Credits 

Shorthand theory 1 4 

Shorthand theory 2 4 

Principles of business English 1, 2 6 

Principles of typewriting 4 

Filing systems 2 

Second Semester 

Shorthand dictation and transcription 4 

Advanced shorthand dictation and transcription 4 

Business correspondence 3 

Business terminology 3 

Stenographic office procedures 4 

Typewriting (55 warn) 3 


Similar programs are provided in business machines accounting business 
administration medical secretarial work, and allied fields 


In earlier days, many private business schools offered dubious educa- 
bon Some charged inadequate tuition fees Others spent so much of 
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ness school education much harm There is little question that, in some 
cases, it is the honest administrator who suffers 

THE HONEST AND EFFICIENT PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
RENDERS AN INVALUABLE SERVICE 

Many private business schools render efficient service, employ teachers 
of high caliber, refuse to take immature persons who are not ready for 
vocational training, charge adequate fees for their service, and spend 
the major part of their income on instruction These schools do not 
guarantee positions and often reject applicants unlikely to obtam jobs 

During the depression of the 1930 s, many capable college graduates, 
who could not find positions in the field for which they had been trained, 
enrolled m private business schools, completed intensive courses, and 
then obtained secretarial positions This, consequently, narrowed the 
opportunities for the high school business graduate and for the products 
of less selective private schools 

Opportunities for private business schools abound in many urban 
centers that serve as “area capitals” for surrounding rural communities 
Large numbers of rural high school students who wish to become 
stenographers or bookkeepers need additional technical training, which 
they frequently obtam in the nearest city that is large enough to have 
an established private business school Institutions of this type perform 
a genuine service for both the student and the community 

Some persons object to this training on the ground that it tends to 
send students to the larger cities, where there are greater employment 
possibilities Smce this is an inevitable trend, it is desirable that students 
possess at least marketable skills when they seek their fortune m the 
larger urban centers Small communities may object to paying for tram 
mg workers for large communities, but this objection does not pertain 
to private schools, smce their income is received directly from their 
students or their students’ parents 

THE WORK OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

Private schools build their reputation on their results, that is, the suc- 
cess of the students whom they tram Hence these schools maintain a 
dose association with the local business organizations, planning their 
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courses to meet the needs of the students and the specified requirements 
of the prospective employers Some business organizations believe that 
it is worth their while to pay the tuition of employees at private schools 
Private schools concentrate on the training most needed by the com- 
munity and the student In addition to building the requisite skills, the 
curricula often include economics, accounting, management, finance, in- 
surance, credit and collection, and marketing Only the larger public 
schools in the metropolitan centers can offer so broad a program of busi- 
ness education 


STATE CONTROL 
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Because the standards for teacher qualification, advertising, and 
general standards are especially interesting they are presented here. 

General Standards 

1 Diplomas shall be issued only upon the completion of standard courses 

2 A separate license is required for each location of each school, class, or 
branch thereof 

3 All school, class, and agent licenses must be renewed annually 

4 The content of certificate courses and classes must be presented to the 
State Board for consideration and approval 

5 Schools or classes must not grant scholarships, or offer premiums or 
special inducements to prospective students or enrollees 

6 Failure to maintain tuition rates as published is grounds for suspension 
or revocation of the license of a school or class 

7 No officer or representative of a school or class shall solicit any student 
to leave any school or class m which he is enrolled or is in attendance 

8 A school or class or representauve thereof, must not guarantee posi- 
tions or employment to prospective students 


Teacher Qualifications 

1 Each teacher must be a person of good moral character 

2 Each teacher must be at least eighteen (18) years of age 

3 Each teacher must possess a teacher’s certificate issued by the Penn 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction and valid for teaching business 
education subjects m the public schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, or 

4 Be a graduate of an approved college or university with a minimum of 
twelve (12) semester hours m the subjects that the applicant intends to 
teach 

5 Teachers who possess qualifications which are substantially equivalent 
to the requirements prescribed herein for teachers may individually be ap- 
proved by the Board 

Advertising 

1 The words “college” and “university” must not be used m any publics 
tion when the same are not authorized by law 

2 Printed catalogs, bulletins, or prospectus information must be specific 
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with respect to prerequisite training requirements for admission to the 
school and courses, the curricula, the contents of courses, graduation re 
quirements, tuition and other fees, the specific terms for payment of tuition 
and other fees, refunds and allowances for withdrawals and unavoidable or 
extended absences 

3 Each school or class must use its licensed name 

4 A school or class must not solicit students to enroll by means of 
blind advertisements or advertisements in the “help wanted” or other 

employment columns of newspapers and publications 

5 It is fradulent advertising for a school or class to advertise that it is 
endorsed by colleges, universities, or other institutions of higher learning 
unless it is a fact 

The standards for instruction in the Pennsylvania Regulations for 
shorthand and typing are quite formal They are the usual 50 words a 
minute for 15 minutes in typing, and 96 words a minute for 3 minutes 
m shorthand Since such academic and nonjob standards are typical in 
most schools, it is probably unreasonable to expect a conservative group 
to show the path toward real job standards 


SELF REGULATION 
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erally recognized and publicly approved form of accreditation that 
goes beyond mere membership in an association that automatically gives 
“accreditation” on payment of fees Private business school men are 
working toward a functional solution of the problem 
For example, the Operating Committee of the Accrediting Commis- 
sion for Business Schools specifies the following conditions for eligibility 
for evaluation and accreditation 


Eligibility for Evaluation and Accreditation 

To be eligible for accreditation an institution must be able to give an 
affirmative answer to the following questions 

1 Is the institution predominentfy organized for the purpose of training 
for business careers 7 

2 Is the educational program reasonably one of post secondary level 7 

3 Is education the principal activity of this institution 7 

4 Is the program of the institution a residence program? 

5 Has the institution and its program been established for a period of 
3 years or more 7 

6 If the institution seeking accreditation is a department or division 
within an educational institution having other objectives, is it separately 
administered 7 

1 Is the institution legally organized and authorized to conduct its pro- 
grams under the laws of Us own state and community? Where the laws of 
the state are silent on such matters the institution must be appropriately 
organized, ie, its organization and practices must conform to accepted 
organization and practices for comparable institutions in the same general 
geographical location 

8 Does the institution offer a program of at least two years in length 
or if n is a shorter program (but in no case less than one school year in 
length) , is the program a reasonable part of a two-year post secondary pro- 
gram 7 

9 Is the nature of this program such that it does not have access to 
accreditation by another well recognized accrediting agency? 

THE KEY SERVICE OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 

The pnvate business school has been the backbone of business edu- 
cation, although subjected to a great deal of unjustifiable, as well as 
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justifiable, criticism Its faults are no greater than those of other social 
institutions It possesses great opportunities and sets the pace for the 
secondary school, providing the latter with a model of efficiency As 
such, the better type of private business school should not be regarded 
as an undesirable competitor of the public school Many private institu- 
tions demand that their students possess at least a secondary school 
educauon, others will not take students with less than a college degree 
Pnvate institutions will continue to offer training that many public 
schools cannot undertake 

The people of the United States recognize and approve of the profit 
motive If a pnvate school can render a service equal, and in some 
cases superior, to that of the public school, and if students find sufficient 
justification for enrolling in it, then it is a worthy element m the Amer- 
ican system of education 


THE SCOPE OF THE CURRICULUM 

Pnvate-business-school administrators have always had the problem 
o( deciding huw far to expand their curriculum The fundamental justi- 
fication for the pnvate business school is that it gives specialized occu- 
pational training in the shortest possible time — at least as efficiently as 
the publicly controlled and sponsored schools, if not more efficiently 
Nevertheless, pnvate school owners realize that if the full time training 
program is made up of only immediate job needs, the students' general 
background wdl be undesirably bmited Private busmess-school men 
therefore, usually intersperse broadening subjects, such as business law 
and business ethics, in a specific vocauonal program This problem is 
by no means a new one In 1889. S S Packard ra an address before 
the Business Educators' Association of Amcnca stressed the limitations 
of business-college works He pomted out that busmess colleges, as 
pnvate business schools were then usually called, had made many 
eRorts to expand their programs 

Packard suggested tha, th„ tendency was posslb , „„ of 

tendency m European commercial schools toward rhrec-year programs 
Yet, he pomted out, m sp„e of these eilotts the time usually spent m 
pmate schools did not exceed eight months and often amounVed to 
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four months or less Therefore, he suggested that the pnvate school limit 
itself to specific skill training for business occupations and avoid aca- 
demic subjects except those directly contributing to vocational adjust 
ment Many members of the conference vigorously and even bitterly 
condemned Packard for his comments 

The developments of the last 50 years have showed rather effectively 
that Packard was right, and that his denunciators were more ambitious 
than the situation justified Generally, the private busmess school has 
been successful when it gave specific job trainmg in the shortest possible 
period of time and did the job more efficiently than the public schools 
could do because of its concentration on a single purpose When private 
business schools have attempted to participate in junior college work, 
they have generally been successful only when they became real junior 
colleges and divorced themselves from vocational training with the 
business school objectives 

Yet those who disagreed with Packard were also partly correct Their 
ambition for expanded post high school business training has been 
fulfilled m the growth of the collegiate school of business Though the 
Wharton School of Business of the University of Pennsylvania had 
been m existence several years before 1889, the business-college 
teachers evidently were not aware of it as a significant institution for 
business training 


RELATIONS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Some people would like to believe that there is no conflict between 
public and private school interests Of course there is If there were no 
public business education, private business schools would flourish far 
beyond their present level, to some extent, pnvate business schools 
operate because of the relative inefficiency of the public schools As 
public education has increased, the private schools have decreased in 
numbers, in enrollment, and in income 

Nevertheless, some outstanding leaders in the pnvate business schools 
have not in all cases objected to the growth of public business educa- 
tion This is partly due to the high mindedness of these leaders, and 
partly because they feel that public school growth will reduce the 
number of inefficient private schools and therefore leave the field to 
the competent 
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Because of the nature of governmental operation, there will probably 
continue to be a place for private business schools in our present eco- 
nomic system The relative inflexibility of the public school program 
makes it possible for the efficient and competent private business school 
operator to render a service which the public school usually cannot 
and probably should not try to give 

A schism is however, developing among independent school admin- 
istrators The larger schools that arc wcll-entrcnchcd seem to be try- 


ing to get as close to the practices of the public schools and publicly 
recognized schools as they can without actually entering the public- 
school program Quite a number of independent schools have converted 
themselves into nonprofit making schools with the approval of the 
state authorities In some cases, the conversion has been complete In 
other cases the conversion is largely theoretical for the proprietor still 
treats the schools as his private property with the consent of his board 
of trustees and the leniency of the state education department Some of 
these schools do not seem to be able to make up their minds whether 
ey are private schools or public nonprofit schools They seek the 
advantages of both and the difficulties of neither 
Ulnmatcly, those school, that parallel the nonprofit making schools 
m te™ Tn part publlc - 5ch ° o1 S J S >™ Titty set their standards 
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4 Why does the private business school offer more specific job training 
than most other types of schools 7 

5 Why cannot private business schools adopt the same curricular prin- 
ciples as public high schools 7 

6 What is the unique function of the private business school 7 

7 Do you think that the public school system will eventually absorb 
the private business school? To what extent and in what manner 7 If not, 
why not? 

8 What relationship is there between the program of business educa 
tion in the junior college and in the private business school 7 

9 Should the private business school be under state control 7 What 
would be the advantages and disadvantages of such a move 7 

10 To what extent has self-regulation been effective among independent 
pnvate business schools? Cite examples 

1 1 What are the principal associations for pnvate business schools? Why 
is there more than one? 

12 Should there be common associations for pnvate and public business 
education, or should each group have its own organizations 7 Why or why 
not? 

13 To what extent are the interests of pnvate or independent business 
schools and business education in public schools identical? 

14 What are some of the recent trends m pnvate business school enroll- 
ment, school organization, administration, and supervision? 

15 Why were the Business Education Research Associates organized? 
What are their purposes? How successful has this group been to date? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Collegiate School of Business 


The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, organized in 1881, was the first formal collegiate school 
of business in the United States Its original program consisted of 
academic courses with a considerable addition of economic subjects 
dealing with such general topics as money and banking, the business 
cycle, general taxation, principles of commerce, and the business aspects 
of law The program in busmess training was merely an adjunct to the 
department of economics 


Around the opening of the twentieth eentuty, several other collegiate 
schools of business (or commerce) appeared in widely separated areas 
-at the University of California, the University of Chicago, Dartmouth 
College, New York University, the University of Wisconsin, and the 
mTuTrllf h : 8an , Som ' what a number of universities had 

univeivit sp '™ kKd counB in commerce At present, most large 
iversit.es and many smaller institutions have schools, or at leak 

enrnU T ntS ’ bUS ‘" eSS ™ (I960 > ° V " 300,000 Students 

of all If mai °' S „‘ n bU! '“ eSS ,he “ UeE ' '=vcl— almost 10 per cent 
ol all college enrollments 


CURRICULA VARIATIONS 

considerably a Th °^ Cre< * ^ thcse coUe & iate schools of busmess varied 
ommam PrOEram ” ,he Whart °“ Sch °°>. a I^eral <*Hege 

program with busmess subjects added, differed widely from that at 
422 
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New York University At the latter institution, busmess classes were at 
first scheduled for evenings only Instruction was given almost entirely 
by businessmen The curriculum was built around accountancy and cul 
min a ted m a bachelor of commercial science degree All subjects were 
definitely concerned with busmess activities The curriculum at first was 
the equivalent of a two-year, then of a three year, and finally of a four- 
year program of specialized business instruction 

Some colleges gave three years of general education and one year of 
busmess, others divided the program about equally, and some limited 
general training to one year and offered three years of specialized 
training In the last twenty years, collegiate schools of busmess have 
tended to become similar The strictly professional schools, like New 
York University, have added liberal arts courses, and those with a 
liberal arts basis have strengthened their professional busmess offerings 

PURPOSES OF COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS 

Among the purposes of collegiate instruction m busmess are 

1 To develop a mature understanding of the general nature of business 

2 To provide training in specialized phases of business activity 

3 To provide training for leadership in business 

4 To Jay a cultural and ethical foundation for the development of the 
three foregoing purposes 

These objectives may be summarized in one general aim the develop- 
ment of a corps of professional managers of busmess For this reason, 
collegiate schools often object to clerical training which they feel should 
be given by private vocational or public high schools Graduates of col 
legiate busmess schools usually must go through the channels of clerical 
service before they can become managerial workers Therefore, to the 
extent to which the collegiate school fails to tram for an initial position, 
it fails in one phase of its duty 

Until recently, schools of commerce were primarily concerned with 
accounting Now they specialize in banking, real estate, insurance, and 
other busmess professions It is necessary, therefore, to understand 
what is meant by busmess as a profession and to consider some of the 
characteristics that mark, the distinction between business as an occupa 
tion and a busmess profession 
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New York University At the latter institution, business classes were at 
first scheduled for evenings only Instruction was given almost entirely 
by businessmen The curriculum was built around accountancy and cul- 
minated in a bachelor of commercial science degree All subjects were 
definitely concerned with business activities The curriculum at first was 
the equivalent of a two-year, then of a three year, and finally of a four- 
year program of specialized business instruction 

Some colleges gave three years of general education and one year of 
business, others divided the program about equally, and some limited 
general training to one year and offered three years of specialized 
training In the last twenty years, collegiate schools of business have 
tended to become similar The strictly professional schools, like New 
York University, have added liberal arts courses, and those with a 
liberal arts basis have strengthened their professional business offerings 

PURPOSES OF COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS 

Among the purposes of collegiate instruction in business are 

1 To develop a mature understanding of the general nature of business 

2 To provide training in specialized phases of business activity 

3 To provide training for leadership in business 

4 To lay a cultural and ethical foundation for the development of the 
three foregoing purposes 

These objectives may be summarized in one general aim the develop- 
ment of a corps of professional managers of business For this reason 
collegiate schools often object to clerical training, which they feel should 
be given by private vocational or public high schools Graduates of col 
legiate business schools usually must go through the channels of clerical 
service before they can become managerial workers Therefore, to the 
extent to which the collegiate school fails to tram for an initial position, 
it fails m one phase of its duty 

Untd recently, schools of commerce were primarily concerned with 
accounting Now they specialize in banking real estate, insurance, and 
other business professions It is necessary, therefore, to understand 
what is meant by business as a profession and to consider some of the 
characteristics that mark the distinction between business as an occupa 
tion and a busmess profession 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 

A profession is usually considered an occupation m which the work 
is primarily intellectual in character Many aspects of business arc, of 
course, intellectual Yet, how much is primarily intellectual in an abstract 
sense and how much is merely shrewd judgment of human nature is 
difficult to determine 

It is usually suggested that a profession should be pursued largely as 
a service for others and not for personal gain Business occupations, as 
well as other occupations, to a certain extent perform services for others 
But, again, the dividing line is hard to find, as all values are relative 
Although the physician, for example, practices partly for personal gam, 
the emphasis is upon the ideal of service To a certain extent, business 
also emphasizes service rather than profit Modem business, however, 
has a long way to go before the ideal of service becomes primary and 
the profit motive secondary In fact, that our present free-enterprise 
system of business could exist without some form of profit motive is 
difficult to conceive, and highly undesirable in the belief of many 

It is also suggested that the financial return in professional life is not 
the accepted measure of success To a certain extent, of course, some 
businessmen have made notable contributions to the community that 
were in no way connected with money Usually, however, a businessman 
is regarded as successful only if he has made a fortune 

Three Factors Associated *ith Professional Work Professional work 
is also influenced by the following three factors 


J S°\° f EthlCS UsuaU y €ach Profession observes a stated code of 
11,2 bwyer ’ “ ,d devel- 

2nd ’ 21 2 ' 2 “e™=d code Tie businessman ha, also 

attempted to set up codes 

when U r a “ y 3 ""’"“‘O- ,s u "S'Hy n™>gmred as sueh 

Pi™ « ° r ° "" ”**■* Sc person who 

Lrpre^STa m *" ' h2 re “^ d profession, the stale 

come when the ' Ubora “ of licensing Will the lime 

eW m hm,„^ "" “ " P “™ 21 — «* *° 

the rcqmremm;' of' ! fo'r^ ( I t] r r 123811,12 cfaa racteristic of professional wort is 
amonnT™; •*= «*e presenbes die 

8 tb2 he»e It is doubtful whether the stale 
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should grant the right to engage in business only to those who have had 
formal training 

Professionalizing Phases of Business While the professionalizing of 
business as a whole may eventually be a reality, there are some phases 
of it that are already distinct professions For example, law, which com- 
prises one of the major functions of business, has for centuries belonged 
in the category of professions 

Within the present generation, accountancy has attempted to estab- 
lish itself as a profession To be sure, many phases of accountmg still 
lack the professional stamp, but indications are that the more intellectual 
aspects of the work will in time be fully professionalized 
Insurance, real estate, credit, and purchasing have recently displayed 
evidence of professionalization Some states now require licenses for 
insurance and real estate practice While the state license alone does 
not give these occupations a professional stamp, it indicates that they 
possess the possibilities of developing into recognized professions 
This trend offers encouragement for the eventual professionalization 
of business management, but to what extent business management or 
certain business operations can be regarded as professional endeavor 
is still a moot question 


The Professional Manager The licensing of the managerial profession 
might greatly benefit society, for reasons that are not hard to find 
The percentage of busmess failures, in this country particularlv ,s 
unbelievably high It is said that, of any 100 establishments orcan’ d 
at a given time, only five will be in operation after five years th fi, 
will have entered bankruptcy or will have been forced to t e , ers 
order to avoid bankruptcy ‘ '° 1,C ! u ' date 


These failures are due to a number of causes— ignorance 
inability to control credit, and inadequate financial su 01 
competency of the average person who starts a busi ness The ,n " 

and to a certain extent, measurable It may be possible ° bvl0US 
to prescribe programs of training to be complete and fi 6 ° r tbe State 
ments to be met before persons are permitted either to na0CiaI require ' 
themselves or to accept responsibility for the manage™/? im ° bus,ncss 
that is already established As soon as management ° 3 busmess 

1 u squired to meet 

1 See also statistics on * Commercial Failures" w the curr 
list, cal Abstract of the United States, Washington D c p ,ssue of the S,a 
ment Printing Office n Hed States Govern 
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essential standards, it can be elevated to the status of a profession While 
there are certain indications that such regulation may take place, it will 
probably not be in the immediate future 
Is professionalization of the manager, who m many ways is the key- 
stone of business enterprise, desirable? Attempts to standardize the 
requirements for professional management may lead to the stagnation 
of business Since we depend primarily on managers to find new ways of 
creating profit, it is highly desirable (under our present system at least) 
that they possess the freedom to experiment 
Experimentation obviously incurs a certain amount of risk. The 
attempt to limit the possibility of failure may cause a shrinkage of bust 
ness opportunities, hence, complete professionalization of business is a 
doubtful benefit Perhaps more harm than good would result from it 
Only time— time plus a great deal of trial and error— can answer the 
question 


SUBJECT MATTER IN COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 

The collegiate school of business is a new institution, and, therefore, 
some of the course content is still not vs ell integrated Some of the teach- 
consists of descriptions of business practices, personal and 
Lnl!^ r ant bUSmCSS expenence of toe instructor, superficial 
am nm h ° f . eCOn ° mic ^ generalizations about management that 
and mcom P ,ctel y digested ideas about 
concent^, ^ ° UtW ° m thcones As management 

Gradually ^1 im" 16 profess,ona ^ lzc d and as futile subject matter is 

gradually eliminated, this work will improve 

busmTlf ^ ******* ^ “ collegiate schools of 


Accounting 
Banking and finance 
Business ethics 
Business law 


Business teacher training 
Distribution (including advertisi 
*" d —■ 

Foreign trade 
Insurance 


Labor 

Management (including organ iza 
tion personnel, production office 
management) 

Public finance and taxation 
Real estate 
Secretarial studies 
Statistics and business cycles 
Transportation and public utilities 
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Many specialized curricula are offered accounting, advertising, 
banking brokerage, business law, foreign trade, hotel management, 
insurance, journalism, management, real estate, retailing, secretarial 
training, taxation, teacher training, and traffic management There are 
also general curricula, which are similar to the liberal-arts program for 
those who have not decided upon a subject in which to specialize Often 
the courses and curricula are organized on the basis of careful analysis, 
but such factors as faculty availability, good will of the liberal arts 
college, and vested interests are at times permitted to be more influ- 
ential m program making than the needs of students This shortsighted- 
ness may be a serious hindrance to the growth of the collegiate school 
of business 

It is also amazing to note that no significant emphasis is given to 
small business enterprise in colleges of business Smaller business is 
typical of the American system, and many young men with initiative 
engage in it Yet the school of business gives almost all attention to 
large business management and neglects the small business mto which 
many of its graduates eventually go, or probably should go 

EXAMPLES OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
CURRICULUM 

Here is the curriculum m accounting at the University of Illinois for 
1959-60 

Hours Semester 

GROUP l UNIVERSITY REQUIREMENTS 
Military 4 1,2, 3, 4 

Physical education 4 1,2, 3, 4 

Rhetoric and composition 3 1 

Rhetoric and composition 3 2 

Remedial writing 

GROUP II COLLEGE GENERAL EDUCATION RLQUIREMENTS 
One of the following group of 
four 

American economic history 
European economic history 
Introductory economic 
geography 

Introduction to the social 
studies 
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Hours 

Science of personal health 2 

Principles ol effective speaking 3 

Business letter writing 3 

College algebra 3 

Science of advanced mathe- 
matics ^ 

Literature (sophomore stand- 
ing or above) or 

language 6 or 16 

Social science — a minimum of 
six hours in history, philos- 
ophy, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, and an- 
thropology, a minimum of 
3 hours in 200 or 300 
courses in economics 9 lo 12 

Additional hours in science, 
advanced mathematics, lit- 
erature, language, social 
science, art, architecture, 
music, geography, humani- 
ties, and home economics 
to bring the total hours in 
this group to a minimum of 
38 


Semester 
1 or 2 
2, 3, or 4 
3 or 4 
1 or 2 


1 or 2 

Literature 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, ° r ® 
Language 1,2, 3,4, 5, or 6 


2.3.4, 5. 6, 7, or 8 


GROUP III COLLEGE GENERAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Principles of accounting 
Accounting procedure 
Elementary cost accounting 
or intermediate accounting 
Basic principles of business law 
Principles of economics 
Elements of statistics 
Money, credit, and banking 

Industrial organization and 
management 
Principles of marketing 


3 1 

3 2 

3 3 

3 5 or 6 

6 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 

3 3,4 

3 4 

3 3 orb 

3 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 

3 4, 5, 6 


GROUP IV FIELD OF CONCENTRATION 


(Requirements are to be fulfilled during the last four semesters) 
Not more than 27 hours in the designated major field (accountancy. 
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business education, economics, finance, management, or marketing), 
in addition to those required in the college general business education 
requirements, are accepted in meeting the total of 126 hours required 
for graduation For example, a student in the accountancy field maj 
not count toward the required 126 hours more than 27 hours of 
accountancy in excess of the 9 hours required of all students m Group 
III A student in the economics field may not count more than 27 hours 
of economics courses in excess of those taken in Group II and Group 
III 

For those who are preparing to follow governmental, industrial, com 
mercial, or public accounting, or who wish to use the field of concentra- 
tion in accountancy as a general training for a career in business, 8 
additional courses m accountancy, an additional course in business law 
and in rhetoric, and 6 hours of advanced commerce courses outside the 
field of accountancy are required 


HOW SPECIALIZED SHOULD THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS BECOME* 

The moot question m the curnculum of the collegiate school of busi- 
ness in the early 1960’s was the degree to which these schools had over- 
specialized There is little doubt that some of these schools were giving 
a minimum attention to the liberal arts and that in many the segmenta- 
tion of business courses had become extended to the point where there 
was little meaningful learning involved On the other hand, the blanket 
indictment of these schools as job training factories was also a biased 
attitude There is general agreement that at least half the learnings pro- 
vided m the education of a businessman should be composed of mean- 
ingful basic humanistic and scientific competencies The business courses 
should not be mere how to do courses, but rather should be concerned 
with understanding of the processes of business m relation to a total 
understanding of the world Not more than 8 points out of a total of 
128 are to be devoted to highly specialized initial job courses 

Few would quarrel with these concepts Howes er, the formal require- 
ment of 64 points of liberal arts courses does not by itself guarantee a 
liberal background Such courses can be, and often are, quite segmented 
and trivial as highly specialized courses, and in contrast, significant 
understandings of the relationships of human knowledge can be and 
often are provided through so-called job minded trainings 
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Coupled with the insistence upon a high proportion of liberal arts 
content in the program of the school of business is a demand that the 
work of the school should be limited to the intellectually elite The less 
scholarly are to be relegated to junior college, community college, 
teachers colleges, pnvate business schools, and institutions of similar 
ilk This point of view may have some justifications, but a contrary 
position could and does command equal justification It may be ques- 
tioned whether such segregation is m the best interests of all those con 
cemed There is no final evidence that those who succeed best in school 
are those who are most likely to succeed m the actual operations of 
business Such segregation must easily result in the unplanned to de- 
liberate diversion of these school elite from business life into the more 
congenial academic environment of government bureau, large business 
specialization or teaching 


COLLEGIATE TRAINING IN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


The school of business has been traditionally opposed to training in 
shorthand and typing because it was deemed that these subjects were not 
truly professional m character It is true that the average college gradu 
ate would not make a life’s work of secretarial service, nevertheless, it is 
an excellent entering wedge into business During the depression years 
of the 1930 s, therefore, several collegiate schools that wished to give 
added service to their students included training in secretarial work in 
their four year programs 


The school of business faces a dilemma in regard to these subjects 
If it gives all of them m the freshman and sophomore years, these skills 
are likely to be weakened, if not lost by the time the students go out 
to practice On the other hand, if they are bunched into the junior and 
senior jears, they definitely conflict with the concept of the school of 
business where only advanced work is presented Some schools solve 
t e problem, in part, by offering the basic courses in the first two years 
en giving courses in secretarial training, speed dictation, and in 
practical secretarial experience m the last two years, in this way the 
as!c s is maintained and the professionalized elements of the work 
t-inii'f 6 °^ >C ^ c ^ ools °* business are further encouraged to give secre- 
fvnmn S’™ 6 3S 3 SCmce to P ros Pective teachers of shorthand and 
, D C3US ^ m some cases l b® schools of education are not permitted 
or do not wish, to give that training 
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Regardless of the philosophy of the school of business the majority 
of its students would greatly benefit from a minimum skill in typing, 
and many would profit from training m shorthand if it did not take so 
long as it usually does to acquire a usable skill 

the graduate school of business 

Graduate schools of business administration have developed in some 
of the larger universities As a rule, the bulk of their student body is 
composed of graduates from liberal arts colleges, therefore much of the 
work is similar to that of the undergraduate school of business, though 
possibly offered on a more intensive basis In all these graduate schools, 
however, definite efforts are being made to create an environment for 
genuine advanced work Research facilities are gradually being provided, 
and within recent years, studies of serious merit have been produced 
Several of the schools have organized institutes for the study of 
specialized phases of business Most of those who receive their doc- 
torates m graduate school do so with the intention of teaching business 
Unlike the situation in some European countries, few holders of doctoral 
degrees actually go into business 

As certain phases of business become more professionalized and 
business as a whole becomes more subject to the concept of service as 
a means of profit, there is little doubt that graduate schools will increase 
in importance 


FACULTIES OF SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 

In the early stages in the development of schools of business, staffs 
were drawn largely from the department of economics (in the case of 
those schools that emphasized intellectual understanding) and from 
business (in the case of those schools that emphasized technical train- 
ing) However, as soon as the schools of business and the graduate 
schools of business turned out an adequate number of graduates, more 
of the faculty members were drawn from this group 

The accepted procedure, at present, to become a collegiate instructor 
m business is to obtain a basic degree, either in a school of business 
or in a liberal-arts college, with a major or minor in business Then, 
after a year or two of business experience, secured before or after 
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the master’s degree, the student applies for a scholarship in a graduate 
school of business, based on evidence of his ability in previous school 
work After receiving his doctorate, the student can usually obtain an 
instructorship in a small college or an assistantship in a large university 
From then on, his promotion in the various levels of professorship and 
into more adequate salary brackets depends as much on his professional 
contnbutions, such as writing books and articles and producing rccog 
nized research, as it docs on other factors 
The businessman, while still given much recognition, now usually 
serves in an advisory rather than in an instructional capacity In the 
evening divisions of metropolitan schools, businessmen still serve quite 
extensively The businessman, however, is primarily concerned with his 
full time activity, and, therefore, after a short period, he loses interest 
m the teaching job Moreover, he is often likely to emphasize his cur- 
rent problems at the expense of other elements m the work that may be 
equally important Service in the school of business is recognized as a 
full time job, and, therefore, it is quite logical that fewer businessmen 
should serve on the faculty All too frequently this has caused a gap 
between theory and practice on the college level, just as it has on the 
secondary school level The collegiate school of business must find more 
adequate means of using the help of practiuoners in business to maintain 
the realism of its work 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

The usual collegiate instructor is quite disdainful of methodology 
ather than really teach, he often limits himself to the lecture method 
w ere y he exposes his students to learning opportunities All too fre 
quent y t c class lecture is little more than a repetition of the work in 
tie required text with a minimum of added discussion Once or twice 
unng the term a formal written test is given to determine whether the 
studen s can give back to the instructor what he gave them The usual 
PP" a J University c!ass has not advanced much from the practice 
mC 1CV . a “ mversity ,n which the professor lectured because there 
onlv wiv th* °° S ,'. and the students took notes because that was the 
means ex pj! f° U P* 1116 matenal Tb e school of commerce is by no 
thine that th "*7 ^ ind,ctment of college teaching in general Any- 
g e instructor now can say has probably been written m 
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better form But the practice continues of presenting material as if the 
students could not read and books were not available 
Some more constructive instructors use the text as a point of depar- 
ture and devote their classwork to discussion and interpretation A few 
make a serious effort to get active student participation in the conduct 
of the class In spite of the many weaknesses of the high school, its 
instruction in business is far advanced, compared with the presentation 
in the formal school of business High school teachers have been exposed 
to the study of teaching methods, and more important, their younger 
students would not tolerate the academic dullness of the usual college 
presentation 

One device for obtaining participation, albeit passive activity, is the 
class theme or term paper The instructor may set the problem, and be 
cause of the limited variety of topics, if the material is to be specific, 
extra copies soon become available This results in the submission of 
papers, with slight variations, that have already been presented No in 
structor can remember all the material he has read Papers are, m any 
case, all too often mere paraphrases of material found m the text 
Term papers are too frequently assigned because it is necessary to 
make students work There is the hope that, somehow, quantity of effort 
will produce learning The falsity of this dogma does not need to be 
analyzed Student activity is basic to learning More, rather than less, 
of the classwork should come from the students 

CASE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 

It is the judgment of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration that 

Instruction in all the educational programs of the Business School is by the 
case method Lectures are kept to a minimum, and if assignments of col 
lateral reading are given, they are primarily for purposes of technical back- 
ground In the business world, where every decision must be appropriate to 
the specific situation and no two situations are identical, it is the ability 
to analyze, to judge trends, to weigh diverse influences, that leads to sound 
judgment, and that ability can be developed only through practice 
Therefore, from the outset the students at the Business School discuss 
cases, i e , real business situations in which executives take action and are 
responsible for the results Each student is repeatedly placed in a position 
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where, as an administrator, he must not only evaluate evidence but act 
with responsibility He is compelled to meet, one after another, new situa 
tions in which he must grapple intellectually with fresh combinations of 
facts and half-facts, opinions, and ideas, there are no answers for him 
in any book. 

Faced with a labor problem, for instance, the student must decide what 
he himself would do in the position of a particular individual, in an actual 
company, in a specific situation The printed case which he has before him 
will probably include a statement of bargaining demands and counterpro- 
posals, details of the negotiations to date, and an account of some of the 
personalities involved Implicit in the material will be such considerations 
as the strength of the union, the needs of the workers, the earning power 
and competitive position of the company, the rights of the stockholders, and 
the long run interests of the total organization 

The students study the case individually They they meet m small groups 
for further exploration, sharing their varied backgrounds of experience and 
sharpening their ideas in argument Individually, again, they arrive at a 
decision which they must be prepared to defend Then, in class, under the 
questioning and guidance of an instructor, they weigh the factors, probe 
the underlying issues, compare the advantages and disadvantages of differ 
ent moves, and work out a course of action m the light of the company's 
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Problem discussion, the group conference, the term paper (well- 
planned and requiring constructive effort), the examination, visual aids, 
the book review, and even the lecture, all may make a contribution to 
good college teaching if they are well used and if their limitations are 
recognized Reliance upon one or two teaching devices pitifully handi- 
caps instruction 

Fortunately there is a growing realization of this problem in col- 
legiate schools of business In some schools, seminars are being con- 
ducted among the faculty to discuss this problem, articles on teaching 
are being written for the professional magazines of business, and in- 
creasing numbers of instructors are giving some attention to the prob- 
lems of college teaching in working for their doctorate In most schools, 
promotion is given not so much for good teaching as for evidence of 
scholarly production Hence, most schools of business ignore the 
existence of schools of education on their campus, which, while being 
far from perfect, have given most constructive attention to this prob- 
lem Their findings, if properly used, could make a significant contri- 
bution to the improvement of teaching in the school of business 

It is surprising that schools of business have not established labora- 
tories for their students, following the example of the schools of agn 
culture Such enterprise to the extent to which it is successful, would 
give evidence of the ability of the school to practice its preachings and 
would provide data for study and practice 

management in occupational life 

The increase in managerial workers indicates that there are great 
opportunities in this field In considering managerial workers, it is futile 
to cling to the classification of business and nonbusiness occupations, 
because managerial workers undertake numerous activities Further- 
more, the entrepreneurs cannot be differentiated from those persons 
employed in a managerial capacity While individual entrepreneurs have 
decreased m number, this decrease has been offset by the increase in 
salaried managers Over 10 million persons, or one-sixth of all gainful 
workers, including independent owners and tenant farmers, are engaged 
w occupations that are largely managerial m character 

The depression following 1929 made people increasingly aware of 
the need for better management of national and individual life That 
some phases of managerial training should be included m organized 
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education cannot be doubted, but the place for such training has not 
been decided upon When where, and how this training should be given 
will be determined by trial and error 

THE PROBLEM OF ARTICULATION 

One of the numerous problems of the collegiate school is that of 
differentiating its curriculum from the liberal arts curriculum If existing 
trends continue, the collegiate school of business will develop into a 
kind of liberal arts school, just as the colleges of Colonial Amer 
ica which were really divinity schools, became liberal arts institu 
tions, necessitating the establishment of distinct schools for divinity 
students 

The collegiate school of business still offers many courses that really 
belong in the secondary school, particularly m the field of economics 
The appearance of a more general type of economics in high schools, 
however, has permitted the collegiate school to concentrate on its 
theoretical presentation 

The same difficulty arises with business law Students who have 
taken this course m secondary schools are compelled to repeat it The 
assumption that all students must begin their specialized training in 
college is naive 

Specialized subjects, such as finance, banking, insurance, and trans 
portation, belong, as a rule, in the collegiate school of business Only 
the large high school may occasionally find a place for them The 
collegiate school of business should help to develop a better program 
o social business training in the high school, for it will then be able 
to trans er the elementary phases of this training to the secondary 
SC . °° ’ W ere 11 rcaU y helones This aid is needed if the secondary 
failure * ,r °^ ram * S t0 ** —M. opposition, even if tacit, may lead to 
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cannot qualify should take preliminary courses These preliminary 
course* will help to articulate students who lack a knowledge of social- 
business subjects 

Collegiate schools of business sometimes discriminate against students 
who have specialized in business in the secondary school But when a 
better understanding of the aim of the high school is reached, these 
schools will accept students on the basis of fitness for collegiate instruc- 
tion, limiting formal requirements to high school graduation 


THE FUTURE OF COLLEGIATE TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 

Next to teaching, business is the most frequent specialization among 
college students Yet the number of graduates with business majors is 
probably less than the number of workers business can absorb 

review questions and problems for discussion 

1 What are the principal objectives of collegiate schools of business’ 

2 To what extent have economic conditions in the United States and 
■n Europe encouraged the rapid growth of the collegiate school of business’ 

3 Is the future trend of student enrollment in the collegiate school of 
business likely to be the same as that of the past’ Will more women enroll? 
More adults’ More persons seeking special courses rather than complete 
programs of training’ 

4 List the characteristics of a profession To what extent can business 
be professionalized’ 

5 Give several typical curricula of collegiate schools of business not 
presented in this chapter What justification is there for them’ Should other 
curricula be offered? 

6 What occupational opportunities are open to college graduates in 
business’ 

7 Do other educational institutions parallel and supplement the work 
of the collegiate school of business’ Which ones’ Why’ 

8 Should the training and personal qualities of a collegiate business in 
structor be similar to those of high school teachers’ Why 9 

9 What are the entrance requirements of various collegiate schools of 
business? Are they justified? 

10 List the major problems of duplication between the secondary school 
and the collegiate school of business Suggest at least one partial solution 
for each 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Junior-College Business Education 


The junior college is a new and rapidly growing institution Its en- 
rollment of under 50,000 in 1925 increased almost twentyfold by 1960 
During the war, there was a temporary loss of students, but this loss 
was more than regained in the postwar period In 1960, there were 
680 junior colleges with a total enrollment of over 900,000 of whom 
over 350,000 were adult nondegree students These junior colleges had 
18,000 full-time and over 12,000 part-time persons on their faculties 
California leads all other states with 733 per cent of all full time stu- 
dents in public higher education below the prior year in junior colleges 
While there are almost as many privately controlled junior colleges as 
there are publicly controlled schools, the enrollment in public schools 
is more than six times that of the privately controlled schools While 
most junior colleges are small schools, California alone has over ten 
junior colleges with more than 10 000 students The first publicly sup 
ported community junior college in New York State was established 
ln 1950 There were, in 1960, 16 junior colleges under the State Uni- 
versity in addition to 25 privately supported institutions 
The junior college idea is not new Edmund J James, a leader in 
business education and former president of the University of Illinois, 
suggested the junior college concept m 1885 A large part of the work 
of the first two years of the traditional college is in the nature of sec- 
ondary school It should be much closer m methods of learning and 
content to the work of the high school than it is to that of the profes 
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sional school The University of Chicago, under William R Harper, led 
since 1890 m the attempt to associate the first two years of college work 
with the work of the secondary schools and to integrate the work of 
the last two years of the college with the work of the professional 
schools, as is the custom in Europe 

It is felt that economic conditions now justify holding all youth in 
some form of school training until at least their twentieth birthday 
This would mean a vast expansion of training facilities m the period 
equivalent to that served by the first two years of the traditional college 
Advocates of the junior college feel that its facilities are the most 
effective for meeting this need As was implied above, the junior 
college has been most successful where collegiate training facilities have 
not been adequate or their support has not been sufficient In the South, 
for example, the decline of specialized sectarianism in collegiate train 
mg has resulted in the shifting of support from the numerous small 
schools to the larger and often better-equipped schools The small msti- 
tutions have found that they can better utilize their rather meager 
resources by umiting themselves to junior-college instruction Local 
“ , an add,tI0nal factor If a community cannot afford a full 
college ,t can at least achieve its hope for somethmg like a collegiate 
atmosphere through the establishment of a junior allege 

TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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junior colleges, and a few have actually assumed the designation The 
South LIT ^ predomma,e ” West and m pans of Ihe 

■naking vel™ s JUm ° r S “ " ° f ' en C ° n,r ° M “ ^ o6t 
functions of the junior college 

functlon of ^e J unJOr college IS to make post high school 
Off ^ 10n avaJable for students to whom it would otherwise not be 
ere , either because of geographical placement or because of cost 
upplementary to this purpose is that of extending secondary Iraimng 
to those who can profit by it The college is not able or willing to give 
many subjects that the high school is finding it wise to shift beyond 
- welfth year Most high schools, for example, have decided that 
cy are not fitted to give training for junior accountancy, and that their 
Students are too immature to profit from it The college of business ts 
very much concerned with preparation for accountancy as a senior pro- 
ession, rather than as a junior occupation, and with training in the 
various ramifications of accounting Nevertheless, there are many oppor 
tunnies for the junior accountant, and thousands of young men are 
interested in entering the work at this level This is an opportunity for 
a unique service by the junior collegiate type of school 
Furthermore, a group of business occupations is developing for which 
training should be given on a post high school level, hut which the 
senior college is unwilling or unable to provide In presenting training 
or these semiprofessional services, the junior college has a major service 
to render Junior colleges serve as job preparation instituuons, so that 
economically there is sound justification for this type of school The 
community will gradually become accustomed to the idea of students 
attending school to their nineteenth or twentieth year, instead of their 
seventeenth or eighteenth year, as is typical at present This means 
that some form of junior collegiate education will become as character 
■sue of the educational system of the United States as the high school 
now is 

There are many different concepts of the term “junior college ” 
me P e ople think of it as a one year institution, some, as a two-year 
institution, others believe that it should cover four 3 ears, embracing 
what are now the last two years of high school and the first tuo of 
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college Some private high schools are called junior colleges The junior 
college is often regarded as a finishing school, either academic or voca 
tional, or as a preparatory institution for senior college In this chapter 
the junior college will be regarded as an institution, cither public or 
pnvate, offering instruction equivalent to the first two years of 
college 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATING THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE INTO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The American college developed as an institution for training the 
clergy during the American Colonial Period Later, those who were 
planning to enter medicine and law also enrolled in the college, often at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen After this country became a nation, those 
interested m building up a good school system used as a model the 
Prussian elementary school, an eight year terminal institution When 
the idea of the four year high school gradually grew, it was super 
imposed upon an eight year elementary school It also was designed as a 
terminal school rather than as preparatory to college 

As the economic means of the American people increased, more and 
more of the young people continued their training in college Conse 
quently entrance into college was shifted upward at least two years, 
although the high school continued as a four year school with the 
majority of its students terminating their training at graduation The 
college did not, however, eliminate those aspects of its work that were 
secondary in character, therefore, a marked dupl, cation of effort re 
suited It is to be hoped that this duplication, resulting ui superficiality 
in teaching will be eliminated m the reorganization of education that 
is likely m the near future 


This situation has caused considerable doubt about the exact status 
o e junior college Is it a secondary school or a college? Colleges 
of it as collegiate, for the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has opened its membership to the faculties of junior colleges 
On the other hand, the National Association of Secondary School Prm 
cipals welcomes the administrators of junior colleges into its orgamza 


° f 2 C ° mpIetely reor 8 a uized school system has been in 
existence for some tune It consists of a six year elementary school. 
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a four-year high school, based upon the last two years of the traditional 
elementary school and the first two years of the traditional high school, 
a four-year college, based upon the last two years of the traditional 
high school and the first two years of the traditional college, and a 
three- or four-year university, offering the last two years of college 
and graduate training The current tendency also has been to start 
schooling at the fourth year instead of the sixth If that idea were 
developed, the two-year nursery school and the first two years of the 
traditional elementary school could be combined into a four-year 
activity school This would leave the elementary school with four years 
for basic instruction in the fundamentals — ample time if it is utilized 
efficiently, as can be seen from the example of several European school 
systems 

Whether this will actually take place is quite uncertain The tradi 
tional elementary school and high school have strongly vested mterests 
not only among educators but also among parents Moreover, the advan- 
tages are not all in favor of the new concept As was pointed out before, 
other types of institutions are competing with the junior college to serve 
the post high school precollegiate area of training In New York State, 
a plan has been developed for a senes of public community colleges 
specifically planned to meet the needs of this field There is, therefore, 
no basis for certainty about the type of school system that will be de 
veloped It must be realized that the ultimate form and amount of mill 
tary training required from young men will also senously influence the 
nature of the school structure 

GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

There are several reasons for the growth of the junior college 

1 Increased enrollments in secondary schools have made available a 
larger supply of potential entrants for collegiate instruction 

2 Many of the universities have set up higher entrance requirements This 
is particularly true of the freshman year in which the university admintstra 
tions try to cut down on the excessively large enrollment, with heavy mortal 
ity as a result 

3 During the 1930 s the difficulties of finding employment and the result 
ant higher employment standards encouraged many young people to go to 
junior colleges 
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4 If a junior college was located in the home town it was often much 
less expensive to attend it than to go to an out-of town university 

5 Many students graduated from high school at relatively early ages, and 
their parents were unwilling to have them away from home 

6 The attitude of many educators toward the first two jears of collegiate 
instruction encouraged the formation of junior colleges, inasmuch as this 
level of training was increasingly considered secondary rather than collegiate 
in nature 


In some communities, the adjustment of youth from school life to 
occupational life has been delegated to the high school, either by having 
students attend a postgraduate program or by permitting them to enter 
regular high school classes where their individual weaknesses could be 
corrected This procedure has the disadvantages of overcrowding the 
high school classes and of making high school graduates feel that they 
have not attained a definite goal 


Legislation has been proposed for the establishment of vocational 
schools on a post high school level Some kind of development of this 
type will undoubtedly take place Whether these schools will be of the 
nature of junior colleges or whether they will be m competition with 
junior colleges is not certain Most junior-college organizations have a 
doubtful attitude toward them In New York State, provision has been 
made for the establishment of a thirteenth jear to be superimposed 
on the hjgh school for specialized job training In that state, this post 
gh school thirteenth year is definitely not considered a junior-college 

es^v. ^v'? 16 DUmber ° f Schools 3,1 over lhe state, and 
especially in New York City, have developed successful programs 
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gradually entering the junior college In fact, over a third of the terminal 
programs (for those not preparing for entrance into senior colleges) 
are vocational in nature There is every reason for all but a portion of 
the terminal curricula to have vocational objectives, but that will require 
considerable adaptation in the thinking of parents, students, and instruc- 
tional staff A considerable number of business occupational subjects 
are taught, shorthand, for example, although the extent to which it 
should be given in the junior college has not been determined Meas- 
urable amounts of salesmanship, bookkeeping, and junior accountancy 
are also offered m the junior college 

In the Los Angeles junior colleges, for example, there are programs 
m accounting, banking, bookkeeping, finance, general clerical, general 
secretarial, and legal secretanal training General business curricula 
tend to predominate in junior college business training, with secretarial 
training a close second The number of specialized programs in account 
mg, merchandising, management, legal secretanal, and medical secre- 
tanal is far less frequent 

Some Typical Junior College Curricula The secretanal curnculum 
of the Coming (NY) Community College consists of the following 
courses 


FIRST YEAR 



SECOND YEAR 



Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Subject Semester Hours 

Subject Semester Hours 

English, freshman 

3 

3 

Business 



Pnnciples of 



mathematics 1 

3 


economics 

3 

3 

Business elective 


3 

College accounting 1 

3 

3 

Office management 

3 


Fundamentals of 



Secretanal 



business 

2 

2 

workshop 

7 

10 

Typewriting 1 

2 

2 

Science or elective 

3 

3 

Shorthand 1 

3 

3 

Speech 

2 

2 

Physical education 

1 

I 

Physical education 

I 

I 


17 

17 


19 

19 


1 Exemption provided on the basis of evidence of competency achieved through 
adequate high school training 


The merchandising curnculum at Fullerton (California) Junior 
College includes 
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Retail selling 
Advertising and display 
Small business management 
Accounting practice 
Typing 


Business English 
Business correspondence 
Elements of speech 
Psychology 
Spelling 
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Units 

3 Personnel relations 

3 Business mathematics 

3 Business organization 

4 Personal finance 

3 Co-operative retail training 


Units 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


Units 

3 History and government 

3 Health science 

3 Physical education 

2 Electives 

2 


Units 

3 

2 

2 

3 


Here is the secretarial curriculum of Joplin (Missouri) Junior 
College 


Semester Hours 
English 3 

Business communications 3 
Shorthand* 6 to 9 

Typing 9 

Accounting* 9 to 12 

Office machines 5 to 9 

Secretarial procedures 3 


Semester Hours 
Business arithmetic 3 

Introduction to business 3 

Business law 3 

Government or history 5 

Electives 4 to 8 

Physical 

education (for 2 years) 


* A student may choose shorthand or accounting or both 


The stenographic curriculum of The Metropolitan Junior College of 
Los Angeles, California, consists of the following subjects 


FIRST YEAR 


/ilpha Semester 

Units 

Beta Semester 

Units 

Communications (English 1 


Communications (English 45) 

3 

or 21) 

3 

Political science 10 

2 

Psychology 9 

1 

Secretanal science 2 

2 

Secretarial science 1 

2 

Secretarial science 11 

5 

Secretarial science 7 

1% 

General education electives 

3 

Secretarial science 10 

5 

Physical education activity 

V- 

General education electives 
Physical education activity 

2 

% 

15 

15 
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Gamma Semester 
History II 

Office machines 22, 23 
Secretarial science 3 
Secretarial science 12 
Secretanal science 33 
General education electives 
Physical education activity 


SECOND YEAR 
Units Delta semester 
3 Accounting 1 I or 23 

1 Mathematics 30 I 

2 Health education 10 

5 Secretanal science 8 

1 Secretanal science 13 

2 Secretanal science 30 

Yi General education electives 

1 4Y> Physical education activity 


Units 

1 

m 

2 

i 

5 

1 

3 

Y 


All courses printed in bold face type are required for the Associate in Arts 
gree with a major m Secretarial Science courses in light face are considered 
as recommended allied courses in this area. 


In addition Metropolitan Junior College offers programs m account- 
ing, business administration, business arts, general business, machine 
bookkeeping, machine calculation, merchandising, legal secretanal, 
nodical secretanal, and stenography Transfer curnculum are offered in 
usiness administration, and business education (preteaching major) 
Certificate programs are also provided at Metropolitan Junior College 
m several areas As a basis for companson with the two-year program 
here is the one-year program leading to a business certificate 


F,rst Semester Units 

Communications (English 
I or 2) 3 

Psychology 9 I 

Secretanal science 1 and 2 4 

Secretarial science 7 1% 

Secretanal science 10 5 

Physical education activity % 


15 


Second Semester Units 

Communications (English 45) 3 
Office machines 22 or 23 Y 

Secretanal science 3 2 

Secretanal science 11 5 

Secretanal science 33 1 

General education elective 3 

Physical education activity Y> 
15 - 

Business Certificate in 

Stenography 30 


The San Francisco Junior College provides an insurance curnculum 
in which the specialized subjects are insurance policies, principles of 
wsurance, life insurance, casualty insurance, fire insurance, and con- 
sumer insurance Other subjects are, of course, provided The cumcu- 
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lum was organized by, and co-operative training is provided in, the 
insurance firms of the metropolitan area 
There are several other specializations offered in junior colleges in 
terms of the local needs and opportunities for employment for gradu- 
ates Rochester (Minnesota) Junior College is one of several schools 
offering a program of hotel and restaurant management, and Colby 
(New Hampshire) Junior College, for example, has pioneered in the 
organization of a program for medical secretaries 


JOB TRAINING IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The junior college can render an excellent service in the field of 
general clerical work Since the ordinary secondary school cannot afford 
to install the numerous machines now used in offices, the junior college 
can probably take over this type of education, particularly in metro- 
politan areas 

A vocational skill subject is best learned just before it is to be used 
The interest is keener at that point, the methods and subject matter 
are more up-to-date, and there is no loss of skill due to disuse The 
upgrading of skill subjects, however, will be a gradual process, because 
many igh school graduates still find employment, and teachers and 
counselors have not yet convinced parents that a high school education 
is o ten insufficient preparation for a stenographic or bookkeeping posi 
n wi promotional opportunities In time, however, parents will 
“ T* * * e “ er P° smons are obtained by those with more training, 

. ’ tf , P ° S . IUEh SCh ° o1 pubhc educa <ion is extended, they will acknowl 
have hiH n . VantagC of defernn g technical training until boys and girls 

have had a broader general education 
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mumty needs For example, although the Joseph A Maybrn School m 
New Orleans is a one year postgraduate high school and not a jumor 
college, the commercial curricula were developed after a survey of 
emplojment possibilities in New Orleans Pasadena Jumor College has 
three commercial curricula stenographic, bookkeeping, and general 
business Westbrook Jumor College, of Portland, Mame, found that 
there were opportunities for medical secretaries in its vicinity and pro 
ceeded to tram girls in this field The commercial curriculum in the 
jumor college at Rochester, Minnesota, is designed expressly for secre 
tanes and clerical workers in the clinic there 


duplication SHOULD BE AVOIDED 

The persons responsible for the organization and administration of 
jumor college cumcula must be careful to avoid unnecessary duplica 
tion of high school work The level of attainment should be above that 
°f the high school, and not all the jumor college work should be confined 
to skill subjects That one year of purely technical training is sufficient 
is shown by the results attained by such institutions as the Joseph 
Maybrn School in New Orleans 

Unfortunately far too many schools encourage or even force students 
to take over identical courses when transferring from one level to an 
other Students should be exempt from programs that duplicate either 
hy outright exemption or by reasonable examinations The excuse that 
the lower level school did a poor job is usually only a subterfuge 

business courses offered by junior colleges 

The business courses in junior colleges are not markedly different 
from those in the senior high school or the collegiate school of business 
The most commonly taught subjects are typewriting shorthand book 
keeping and accounting, secretarial training business law, business 
mathematics office machines, salesmanship business communication 
(English), introduction to business marketing and management and 
organization 

Here, for example is a list of the courses offered in the Chicago Citj 
Jumor College at its various branches 
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Fundamentals of accounting 
Principles of accounting 
Introduction to business 
Beginning typing 
Advanced typing 
Production typing 
Gregg shorthand 
Pitman shorthand 
Dictation and transcription 
Cost accounting 
Federal income tax 
Business law 


Marketing 

Introduction lo finance 
Personnel management 
Auditing 
Salesmanship 
Filing 

Office machines 
Office procedures 
Business recordkeeping 
Payroll accounting 
Business mathematics 
Genera] insurance 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 

Some private business schools have developed into junior colleges of 
usmess In some cities the high school of commerce is moving in this 
direction Continuation schools, which have been changed into full time 
vocations schools, also show this tendency Some of these continuation 
schooU do not accept ninth- or even tenth-grade students Many of 
’ °^ cvcr ’ take hl Sh school graduates and give them vocational 
C ™ E P nvate b ™ness schools already call themselves junior 

colleges but their curricula often arc vague and unsettled 

6 rcn ls toward a consolidation of ihe vanous institutions into a 
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toward junior college structure* TlT Cducat,oaal insUtutjons are leaning 
of education Dunne thr same tendenc y «s true in all phases 

D«nng the next twenty five years, the Associate of Arts 
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degree will completely replace the high school diploma as a device for 
educational measurement in job qualification This is a strong state- 
ment to make, especially since it may be questioned just how seriously 
we now take the high school as a device for measuring job qualification 
m business Nevertheless, it does show what professional advocates 
think 

In order to make universal schooling of some type desired by all up 
to and through the twentieth year of age, there will have to be the widest 
possible opportunity for difference m content and methodology 
Whether the junior college can meet this challenge has not been def- 
initely proved to date There are strong proposals for the more com 
plete differentiation of work even at the high school level, inasmuch as 
many people feel that the high school is too academic to serve as a 
universal institution 

The need for highly differentiated schools is not too acute in business 
training as it lends itself rather effectively to school training This is true 
not only of secretarial training and junior accountancy but also of junior 
managerial training, office machine training, and many aspects of dis- 
tributive eduction 

Nevertheless, this differentiating tendency is strong in busmess educa- 
tion also Some junior colleges of business, like the Metropolitan Junior 
College of Los Angeles, are free public schools, others, particularly in 
the Hast, still are more like the private business schools which they 
originally were than the nonprofit schools, fully or partially accredited 
for credit transfer purposes that they purport to be As was indicated 
m Chapter XXV, “The Private Busmess School,” many more mde 
pendent busmess schools will seek junior-college status in the future 
There will be even more of a tendency for them to retain their private 
business-school status than those that have already made the change 
Just what the final place of the junior college will be in the American 
educational sytsem will not be determined for some time Therefore, 
experimentation among the various alternate forms of educational in- 
stitutions in the area immediately beyond the senior high school is 
highly desirable Possibly several different forms will become stabilized 
at this level to meet the needs of different types of students Undoubt- 
edly, this area of educational service will be the field in which the most 

1 National Society for the Study of Education 55th Yearbook, Part F The 
Public Junior College Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1956 
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significant adjustments will be made during the next few years, for the 
temporary decrease m enrollments that have developed in the high 
school will relieve the tension there and make it possible to devote more 
funds and care to the post high-school program Other possible school 
forms serving at this level are treated in the next chapter 
This much seems certain, howeser, whether the school is called a 
jumor college, a community college, or even has several different titles, 
its growth is assured and its status as a major segment of the educa- 
tional ladder is certain That most of the semiprofessional and skill-like 
training in busmess education will sift to this level seems also at present 
to be quite obvious 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 List the specific objectives of the junior college Which of these 
objectives affects the busmess curriculum of the junior college 9 

2 What types of students should the business curriculum of the jumor 
college serve 9 Why 9 

3 Outline the community situation that makes the establishment of a 
junior college desirable How may the junior college be financed 9 

at is the relation of a junior college to a public high school 9 To 
a semorcollege or university To a private business school? 

. 3t arc SOme t yP ,ca * lamor-college busmess curricula 9 Evaluate 
least one m terms of the entena given m Chapter XXXVI 

of CUr ™ 0,a reSCmbI ' : ° l “"'S'**' «*«* 

busmess curriculum *** ™ 

opm.on? to ° PP< “'" < '° “ th " e to l un,or college 7 Why 7 What is your 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Special Institutions Offering 
Training for Business 


This chapter deals with special institutions concerned with training 
for business Among them are (1) the continuation school, (2) the 
full time vocational school, (3) the evening school, (4) the high school 
of commerce, (5) adult education 

the continuation school 

The continuation school is an institution in which part time instruc- 
tion is given to junior workers who have reached the minimum age for 
leaving full time school, but for whom the community, nevertheless, 
feels the responsibility for providing some further training The minimum 
a ge for leaving school now generally varies from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth year, and the age at which junior workers may discontinue 
their continuation school training vanes from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth year Continuation school students usually attend school during 
regular employment time from four to eight hours a week 

The continuation school originated in Germany, where public sec- 
ondary education based on elementary-school work was not provided 
m the early nineteenth century In many cases, the chief functions of the 
continuation school had a civic, moral, and religious significance As 
the factory system developed, the continuation school tended to confine 
itself to the development of skills that could not be acquired easily on 
the job 
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Shortly before World War I, Dr Georg Kerschensteiner came to the 
United States to study the American educational system and to promote 
the idea of the continuation school His influence was extremely im- 
portant 

Why the Continuation School Emerged Forces that aided the emer 
gence of the continuation school existed even before World War I 
Labor unions wished to retard the entrance of young people mto occu- 
pational life to avoid the competition between cheap child labor and 
more expensive adult union labor Furthermore, the unions believed that 
a prolonged period of education benefited prospective workers and, 
therefore, advocated part tune continuation schools Growing indus- 
trialization also made many broad minded persons aware of the need 
a on £ er school program and greater educational opportunities for 
U>= Amencan publrc About rhe tune of World War 1, vanous state 
compulsory school laws proving that children 
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ment Enrollment in the continuation schools dropped rapidly, while 
full-time schools acquired many continuation-school students The com 
pulsory school age began to rise, while the Wage and Hours Law of 
938 further reduced the possibilities of employment for young people 
The continuation school had hardly become established when eco- 
nomic conditions necessitated a shaip curtailment After 1929, many 
of these schools began to offer full time programs, or they became 
specialized trade schools catering to the rehabilitation needs of un 
employed adults Also, thousands of academically trained students were 
offered education for specific occupations The continuation school as a 
separate institution has now been generally eliminated The small amount 
of continuation work that is still necessary usually is given m full-tune 
vocational schools 


THE FULL-TIME VOCATIONAL SCHOOL OR 

technical institute 

The inability of the average high school to meet the vocational needs 
of the average student, and the abandonment of the continuation schools, 
have resulted in the creation of specialized vocational schools Admin- 
istrators of these institutions insist that their courses are not fitted 
primarily for dull students In fact, they claim that in some vocational 
schools the standards are so high that many dull boys and girls must 
attend academic high schools 

New York City, for example, has full time vocational schools, offer- 
mg occupational training for jobs m aviation, homeraaking, women’s 
garment trades, building, metal, automotive, and specialty trades 
Throughout the country, there are also many general vocational high 
schools, some of which offer specialized training for particular occupa 
tions Not the entire program of this type of school is on an in service 
level Highly specialized preservice training, however, may often have 
more job value than most in service training 

The vocational school is especially adapted to students who find that 
ordinary high school work does not appeal to them, and to graduates 
of academic high schools who need specific training in order to obtain 
employment 

Adults who require retraining can take either day or night courses 
m the vocational school A limited number of continuation students 
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are provided for Considerable hope for better vocational training has 
been aroused by the creation of vocational high schools 
The Boston School of Business Education (formerly Boston Clerical 
School) is one of the few co-educational public schools offering business 
education for high school graduates There is no tuition for residents of 
Boston 

The school offers four programs 


Bookkeeping, which m addition to bookkeeping includes business English, 
typewriting, filing, business law, penmanship, spelling, business arithmetic 
and related business machines 

Shorthand, which m addition to shorthand includes business English, 
typewriting filing, business law, penmanship, spelling, business arithmetic, 
and related business machines 

Accom, „ g which also includes bustness English, iypewntm E , eco- 
nomics business law, business organization, filing penmanship, spelling, 
psychology, and related office machines 
SiweMnol which tncludes business English, English composition, type- 
tanaT , « accounttng. business law, business organization, sccre- 

ne» .Mta “ tra ““' l! p!gch °'°W. penmanship, spelling, bus, 

ness arithmetic, and related office machines 
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necessity for firms to sacrifice time and money in maintaining training 
programs within the business itself 

The Boston Clerical School operates similarly to private business 
schools in three ways — individual promotion from unit to unit upon 
completion of each section of the work, individual graduation on any 
day of the school year on which a student completes work, and full- 
time placement of graduates as well as part-time placement of students 
in afternoon and summer work 1 

In several counties of New Jersey, there have been county wide 
vocational schools independent of the traditional board* of education 
for many years New York has recently undertaken a thorough program 
for the development of such schools, and Louisiana has 24 area voca- 
tional schools These types of schools are expanding rapidly The 1958 
National Defense Education Act provides $15,000,000 yearly for ex 
penditure by the states for such schools The legislation was caused by 
the desire and need for such schools and will, in tum, cause their con 
tmued growth 

These technical institutes have not attained a definitive character 
Their relation to the regular program of junior college has not been 
defined The extent to which work taken m these schools will be 
accepted for college credit is also uncertain However, since they are 
terminal or semi terminal in nature, this problem will probably not be 
Vitally important The establishment of this type of school may eventu- 
ally solve many of the job training problems of the high school and 
college Nevertheless, it will probably take many decades before the 
need for job training at the high school level is eliminated Moreover, 
the phrase often used in describing these schools ‘of more than high 
school and less than college” grade gives the school an indeterminate 
status 


THE EVENING SCHOOL 

Evening schools offering business education were established as early 
as the Colonial Penod Private business schools have always had evening 
divisions In some communities, night classes were organized in the 
public schools within a short time after these schools were established 

1 Adapted from a statement by Margaret C Carrotl Headmaster, Boston 
School of Business Education 
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are provided for Considerable hope for better vocational training has 
been aroused by the creation of vocational high schools 
The Boston School of Business Education (formerly Boston Clerical 
School) is one of the few co-educational public schools offering business 
education for high school graduates There is no tuition for residents of 
Boston 

The school offers four programs 


Bookkeeping which in addition to bookkeeping includes business English, 
typewriting filing, business law, penmanship, spelling business arithmetic, 
and related business machines 

Shorthand which m addition to shorthand includes business English, 
typewriting filing business law, penmanship, spelling, business arithmetic, 
and related business machines 

Accounting which also includes business English, typewriting, eco- 
nomics business law, business orgamzalion. filing penmanship, spelling, 
psychology, and related office machines 
Secretarial which includes business English, English composition, type- 
writing secretarial accounting business law, business organization secre- 
tarial routine, filing office training psychology, penmanship, spelling busi 
ness anthmeUc, and related office machines 

The program is planned for graduates of four year high schools and 
osc o ghcr education having executive ability and personality who 
° be ' 0ra ' not competent stenographers, but also to be 
orpT* ° r * C cxactin S anc * “nportant functions of a secretary, where 
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necessity for firms to sacrifice time and money in maintaining training 
programs within the business itself 

The Boston Clerical School operates similarly to private business 
sc ools in three ways — individual promotion from unit to unit upon 
completion of each section of the work, individual graduation on any 
ay of the school year on which a student completes work, and full 
time placement of graduates as well as part time placement of students 
m afternoon and summer work 1 

In several counties of New Jersey, there have been county-wide 
vocational schools independent of the traditional boards of education 
or many years New York has recently undertaken a thorough program 
or the development of such schools, and Louisiana has 24 area voca- 
tional schools These types of schools are expanding rapidly The 1958 
National Defense Education Act provides $15,000,000 yearly for ex 
penditure by the states for such schools The legislation was caused by 
e desire and need for such schools and will, in turn, cause their con 
tinued growth 

These technical institutes have not attained a definitive character 
eir relation to the regular program of junior college has not been 
e ed The extent to which work taken m these schools will be 
accepted for college credit is also uncertain However, since they are 
cnninal or semi terminal m nature, this problem will probably not be 
"Vitally important The establishment of this type of school may eventu 
y solve many of the job training problems of the high school and 
0 e 8 e Nevertheless, it will probably take many decades before the 
need for job training at the high school level is eliminated Moreover, 
phrase often used in describing these schools “of more than high 

01 ant * *ess than college” grade gives the school an indeterminate 
status 
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At present, night schools usually follow the day program, their objec- 
tives and methods of procedure being simdar to those of the day school 
For some students, especially younger ones, this is a satisfactory 
arrangement It offers an excellent opportunity to the boy who cannot 
continue in the day school and who wishes to complete his secondary- 
school education so that he can enter college Evening schools of this 
type should be staffed by day school teachers, or by persons with 
equivalent traimng At present, fewer students need this kind of training 
Many, however, find the program offered by the traditional form of 
evening high school utterly inadequate, they are interested in special 
forms of nonvocational education, academic or cultural Others who 
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In Seattle, Washington, for example, the evening business education 
classes of Edison Technical School operate for three terms fall, winter, 
and spnng Business subjects offered are 


Accounting 
Advanced accounting 
Business anthmetic 
Business English 
Hy Speed longhand 
Business law 
IBM key punch 


IBM machine accounting 
Calculating and 
office machines 
Multilith 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Machine transcription 


The training m the Evening Class program is considered with work 
which has been taken in daytime classes for certificates in complete business 
courses 

High school credit may be earned by the satisfactory completion of any 
of the courses listed above 


The Minneapolis Vocational Evening School and Technical Institute 
offers business courses in a large variety of subjects such as bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, recordkeeping for small business. Burroughs, comp- 
tometer, and other business machines, eight courses m shorthand, four 
courses in typing, and various other business courses such as office 
clerical training, anthmetic fundamentals, art of listening, business 
correspondence, everyday grammar, handwnting, pnvate secretarial 
duties, spelling, vocabulary building 
Similar programs are available m most other large cities such as 
Buffalo, Chicago, and New York 

Most of these evening schools follow a program similar to that of 
the West Evening High School of Minneapolis 
An individual instruction plan is used in the evening school Under 
this plan, the student is assigned to a teacher who is a specialist in the 
field in which he is working The instruction is individualized, and the 
student progresses at his own rate according to directions Fewer 
students are assigned to each teacher than in the customary group in- 
struction plan Diagnostic tests, remedial practice exercises, individual 
student-teacher conferences and assignments are features of the plan 
The assignments are custom built for each student according to his 
needs and interests The time required to complete a semester of work 
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will vary with different students It is determined by the natural ability 
of the student, the amount of effective work that he gives to his assign- 
ments, and the level where it is desirable for him to start work in order 
to progress with success It contnbutes greatly to both strong and weak 
students enabling them to become successful, mdependent students 
This plan is especially adapted to the needs of a high school graduate 
or other person wishing refresher or other courses to bring his back 
ground up to date for further study at college or other educational 
institutions It is also adapted to the needs of a person who wishes to 
earn individual credits in a shorter period than is required under the 
group instruction plan 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 

In Chapter XXIX detailed consideration is given to problems of 
on the job training While this form of training is essentially a form of 
adult education, it by no means encompasses the whole of adult training 
A great deal of adult job training must be carried on as retraining on a 
before service level Some phases of adult training for business may, 
moreover, only be indirectly or marginally of specific job value 

Just as it is desirable for the community, either through its industrial 
plants or possibly in its schools, to tram people for initial service in 
skilled occupations, it is likewise often helpful to provide retraining 
programs for those made unnecessary by new developments in industry 
The speed of change m our system of production is such that there is a 
constant resultant of unemployed due to technological developments 
It is most unwise for us to put people of the age of sixty fifty five, and 
in many cases, even forty five, on the junk heap just because their par 
ticular skills are no longer vocationally significant 

Industnal organizations are frequently willing to give initial training 
to young workers, but are often reluctant to give this type of training 
to the older workers For this reason, it may often be even more desir- 
able to give school training to the older worker, who has lost his par 
ticular trade due to technological changes, than it is to give it to the 
younger worker There can be little doubt that a significant growth in 
adult school education is of value It is altogether probable that many 
aspects of adult education will mushroom far afield and be mere reitera- 
tion of learnings that should be acquired in nonschool situations It does 
not change the fact, however, that certain aspects of adult retraining 
are needed 

As our population continues to grow older, we must make better use 
of those thrown out of employment because of technological develop 
ments, simply because more persons in the United States will be attempt- 
mg to earn their livings at these older levels Adult education covers 
activities that men and women undertake voluntarily in order to im- 
prove themselves Mature people, unemployed because of technological 
changes, can do either of two things they may retire from gainful 
employment and pursue worth while leisure activities, if they possess 
some means of support, or they may undergo re-employment training 
The adult-education movement can make a major contribution in both 
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respects However, most persons who lose their jobs, must, for financial 
reasons, seek re-employment training They have considerable occupa 
tional skill that can be turned to profitable use it directed into areas 
where employment is available 

When our adolescent population becomes stabilized, and the major 
adjustments in its education are made, more attention will be devoted 
to adult education 
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mem about the value of television in the learning process, not only in 
the classroom but also for self-study and for supplementary help in 
other aspects of business education 


C J^l?Jii SlON ~ THE TREND TOWARD postsecondary 
noncollegia te business education 


e evidences presented in this chapter and throughout this book 
c early indicate possibly the most important trends in business educa 
tion the shift upward of vocational business education from the high 
school, and the shift downward of vocational business-skill training 
rom the collegiate type of business school There are many reasons for 
s trend (1) the desire for more “solids” courses in the secondary 
schools, (2) the concern that premature preparation for the job may 
result m training rather than education, (3) the wish on the part of 
usiness for more mature beginners, (4) the simplification of many 
office skills, (5) the increased cost of many office machines and their 
rapid obsolescence, (6) increased quality and quantity of on the job 
training provided by business at both the postsecondary and postcolle 
giate levels, (7) the demand for a broader liberal education for pros- 
pective managerial workers, (8) the demand that the collegiate school 
°f business drop all types of learnings that might be labeled training 
(such as office-machine instruction) in favor of those types of business 
courses that can be labeled as educational in the most complete sense, 
(9) the concentrations of populations making area vocational schools 
more economic, and (10) the overcrowding of collegiate schools, which 
thereby forces the development of alternate types of schools 
The private business school, the junior college, the area vocational 
school, and less directly, other types of post high school institutions of 
less than collegiate grade are developing similar forms of training for 
business Some of these types of schools may be integrated into others, 
2nd some may even be eliminated There is little doubt about the trend 
toward this level of learning and that eventually one or several of these 
types of schools will become a major segment m the American educa 
tion ladder 

The emergence of this type of school is especially important for bust 
ness education As has been indicated, there are clear evidences that 
business education is being pushed upward in the secondary school 
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program Even more important possibly is the tendency to allow less 
tune for the development of job competency in high school Many busi- 
ness education leaders view this trend with concern Others loots upon 
it as a sign of progress and hope that the increased efficiency and re- 
duction in time demanded for job training will result in larger student 
enrollment and especially in larger enrollment of the more able students 
Nevertheless, it goes almost without saying that the reduction in lime 
provided in the high school will result at best in no more than marginally 
adequate mu, el job skill It ,s, therefore, all the more important that 
further skill learning be provided on the post high school level The 
collegiate school of business has indicated quite clearly that it usually 
IS not interested m providing the needed learning opportunities The 
provision of post high school types of institutions that will provide for 
The r”T ! “ Ch P r ° raot ' onal « * vital to business education 

effedwe ' he V,ta '' ,y of !uch schools “ s show " >" 

moouan se TT” am0,,S * hem Thcy “» ^ will provide an 
important service to business v 
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tton in recent years 7 Why was the continuation school used for adult 
education in many communities? 
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Company schools have changed little since their inception, though 
slight variations have been made to cope with changing conditions in 
business and industry The quality of the teaching, however, has been 
improved, for from expenence firms have learned to give better training 
for their particular needs 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRAINING 

Possibly lie most widespread and successful form of company tram- 
ms in the field of business is lhat given in the department store This 
type of training was stimulated and developed by Lucinda Pnnce, 
founder of the Pnnce School of Reading m 1905 Annually, thousands 
of new workers are named in the selling methods used m the store, 
as well as m nonsellmg aspects, and are filled into Ihe proper mche 
training for promotion is also provided 
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co-ordinated with programs offered in the public schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational institutions 
Almost every department store of any considerable size has an or- 
ganized on the-job training program A considerable corps of skilled 
department-store trainers has developed, who are constantly working 
to improve their service Unfortunately, little or no such training is 
given in specialty stores or in other distributive firms — and this is the 
key need in distributive education Though leaders in distributive edu- 
cation are well aware of this, most attention is still given to department- 
store retail training 


the need for on-the job training 

Possibly the outstanding deficiency of vocational training has been 
inadequate on-the job instruction The result of this failure of employers 
to give good on-the-job instruction has caused secondary-school and 
post-high-school vocational administrators to attempt to provide job 
training for many types of work that could be better learned on the job 
This has been especially true of business education Except for a limited 
number of office machine workers and a considerable number of ste- 
nographers, there is little specific pre-employment training required for 
business occupations Some training supervisors in department stores 
have little patience with pre-employment training in merchandising 
They are often quite willing to participate in co-operative training pro- 
grams, not, however, because of the unique quality of the training re- 
ceived in school, but because it provides them with able and willing 
young workers for the initial jobs that people are reluctant to take on a 
full time basis Furthermore, they are able through this procedure to 
select from among the part-time workers the more desirable ones for 
full-time employment These are the reasons why sales organizations 
with high standards participate in co-operative training programs e 
marginal organizations co-operate because they get workers for lower 
salaries and, in many communities, obtain free service The real solution 
to this problem is not to attempt to put all forms of job training for 
business into the secondary school, or into the thirteenth year, or to 
provide co-operative training, but rather to provide competent on the job 

^On-fhe-Job Training Neglected Parallel to the zeal for the de- 
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Company schools have changed little since their inception, though 
slight variations have been made to cope with changing conditions in 
business and industry The quality of the teaching, however, has been 
improved, for from experience firms have learned to give better framing 
for their particular needs 


department-store training 

Possibly the most widespread and successful form of company tram- 
mg in the field of business is that green in the department store This 
type of training was stunulaled and developed by Lucinda Pnnce, 
ounder of the Prince School of Retailing in 1905 Annually, thousands 
° ™ rkCTS ■" 1-e selling methods used in the store, 
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co-ordmated with programs offered in the public schools, colleges, uni 
versities, and other educational institutions 
Almost every department store of any considerable size has an or- 
ganized on the-job training program A considerable corps of skilled 
department-store trainers has developed, who are constantly working 
to improve their service Unfortunately, little or no such training is 
given in specialty stores or in other distributive firms — and this is the 
key need in distributive education Though leaders in distributive edu- 
cation are well aware of this, most attention is still given to department- 
store retail training 


THE NEED FOR ON THE JOB TRAINING 

Possibly the outstanding deficiency of vocational training has been 
inadequate on the job instruction The result of this failure of employers 
to give good on the-job instruction has caused secondary-school and 
post high school vocational administrators to attempt to provide job 
training for many types of work that could be better learned on the job 
This has been especially true of business education Except for a limited 
number of office-machine workers and a considerable number of ste- 
nographers, there is little specific pre-employment training required for 
business occupations Some training supervisors in department stores 
have little patience with pre-employment training in merchandising 
They are often quite willing to participate m co-operative training pro- 
grams, not, however, because of the unique quality of the training re 
ceived in school, but because it provides them with able and willing 
young workers for the initial jobs that people are reluctant to take on a 
full time basis Furthermore, they are able through this procedure to 
select from among the part time workers the more desirable ones for 
full time employment These are the reasons why sales organizations 
with high standards participate in co-operative training programs The 
marginal organizations cooperate because they get workers for lower 
salaries and, m many communities, obtain free service The real solution 
to this problem is not to attempt to put all forms of job training for 
busmess into the secondary school, or into the thirteenth year or to 
provide co-operative training but rather to prov.de competent on the job 

tT *On?heJob Training Neglected Parallel to the zeal for the de- 
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velopment of sound methods of instruction in high school and even 
in college, there is a pitiful inadequacy in instructional procedures 
in on the-job training, except in department stores 1 By far the larger 
proportion of job training must be given after employment rather than 
before Vocational administrators in general, and business educators m 
particular, have been amazingly blind to the need for competent on the 
job trainers Pubhc school administrators require college graduation, 
including courses m history of education, methodology, educational psy- 
chology, and so forth, for those svho are going to give pre-employment 
training Yet on the job training is almost universally given by super 
visors or fellow workers with no concept of the learning process Learn- 
ing procedures in on the job training are usually pure hit and miss 

PI “j, e “ M ^ifT takM P ‘ aCe sp,,e of th£ tra, "“' s of teaching 
meaods, rather than because of h,s concept of good training method 
otegy Even m the largest offices, such as insurance companies, which 
employ thousands of clerical workers, training is usually provided on a 
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000,000 were spent on the service and over five million persons were 
given some form of training 

Considerable use is still being made of the “J” programs usually in 
modified form This is particularly true of the adult level programs 
in distributive education Some private enterprise also is maintaining 
the use of these programs 

LACK OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

Supervisors of large pools of typists or stenographers unconsciously 
do a considerable amount of training, but they are rarely recognized as 
trainers Although they probably spend more than half of their time 
instructing their subordinates and correcting their work, they have 
received no instruction m methodology except by pure coincidence 

The almost complete failure of both small and large offices to give 
any consideration to on-the-job training in clerical work in the prewar 
period is astounding A few large insurance companies and, here and 
there, a large public utility gave some shorthand and typing instruction 
during office hours But this training was frankly an imitation of the 
training given by the public and private schools These organizations 
followed one of several different procedures 

1 They permitted their relatively unskilled office workers to leave 
their assignments an hour or so early and provided an instructor who 
taught shorthand and typing in much the same manner in which it is 
taught in public schools 

2 These workers were given one-half to three-quarters of an hour off 
from their scheduled work time and had to devote an equal amount of 
their own time after hours to the training 

3 All training was given immediately after hours In almost all cases 
this training was given free of charge and in rooms of the company 
Some firms paid all, or part of, the tuition for unskilled workers in 
private business schools 

THE NEED FOR CO-ORDINATING SCHOOL 
TRAINING AND ON-THE JOB TRAINING 

Training cannot all be done at one time by one organization Just as 
most learning is acquired casually in the course of a lifetime and not 
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taught ut school, so most skills and abilities that are required for good 
office work are learned by the mere process of working in the office 
On the other hand, certain abilities, such as the theory of double-entry 
bookkeeping, can be best taught off the job m a school situation entirely 
separated from the office where the worker is employed The on the job 
trainer would be foolish to attempt to take over the functions of either 
the school or job environment 


There are, however, numerous learnings that cannot be easily learned 
m school and that are difficult to acquire m a casual manner merely in 
the office environment It is uniquely the function of the on-the-job 
trainer to develop these learnings among workers and supervisors He 
must co-ordinate his instruction with that of the formal school program, 
and as far as possible, create an atmosphere in which the environment 
ol the office wtll create opportunities for leatnmg For example, he must 
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Most office supervisors store m 
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preneurs will not, however, receive their best opportunity for teacher 
training on the collegiate level The community must provide for this 
training m adult schools Obviously, the conductors of these training 
programs cannot be just high school teachers They must be persons 
who have had successful practice in on the job training Once there is 
certainty that the office supervisor is a competent on the job instructor, 
the school can safely relegate to the job those aspects of busmess train- 
ing that can best be taught on the job Then the high schools and the 
post high school vocational schools can devote their efforts entirely to 
those things that they can do best ( 1 ) provide pre-employment tram 
mg m those busmess tasks that need specific stall, and (2) provide back- 
ground and related instruction in busmess understanding, so that poten 
tial workers will better understand the relationships between those 
things that they learned on the job and other job activities earned on m 
their offices and m other busmess establishments 
It is encouraging that a few schools have recently been co-operating 
in providing on-the-job training The Goldey-Beacon College of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and the DuPont Company have organized a joint 
program for on the-job training Pace College, of New York City, has 
made arrangements for on the-job training with busmess firms For 
many years the Denver Opportunity School, and more recently the 
Boston Clerical School, have provided learning opportunities for those 
in need of retraining and addiUonal training and for those individuals 
released by specific arrangement from work for on-the-job training 
There is evidence that this trend will continue and increase 


AN EXAMPLE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN BUSINESS 

Most in-service training has been given in the field of industrial and 
scientific technology Several fields of service, however, have worked out 
institutes for specialized training such as that given by the American 
Inst, lute of Banking and the School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York Outstanding in scope and apphcation is the work 
of the New York Institute of Finance This program, started in 1922 
as the New York Stock Exchange Institute, now serves employees not 
only of the Exchange itself, but also those of brokerage houses, banks 
and other types of firms concerned wrth secunt.es and finance Its board 
of advisors includes icprcsentaUves of the New York and American 
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Stock Exchanges, the Federal Reserve System, savings banks, and 
brokerage firms During the >ear 1959, the Institute enrolled 1,000 
students each term in evening courses and provided correspondence 
courses for 4,500 students Among the courses offered were brokerage 
procedure, investment analysis, work of the margin department, invest 
meet managing accounting, business finance, business economics 
Responsible employees of New York Stock Exchange member broker 
age firms are required to be registered with the Exchange to assure 
minimum competency A period of six months’ training is required for 
full registration of inexperienced workers Registration is attained 
either by examination provided by the Stock Exchange or by evidence 
of adequate courses taken in the New York Institute of Finance 
Similar trends are developing in other fields, such as real estate The 
gigantic firms concerned with electronic data processing have huge in 
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9 Visit a department-store training office in a larger community Inter- 
view the trainers What contributions does this program make to store 
efficiency? 
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CHAPTER XXX 


Business-Teacher Education 


Tmsucccssof the educational process depends, m large measure, on 
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SZ l “ ” eC “ Sary “ utte the •«**» of thousands of 
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early traisino of business teachers 
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The next sten in h “ usually the only available source for teachers 
<wo-year normal schM] “ Cat " ,n was draw tachera front one- and 
private business school for a ^ 0rmalS l h001 graduatcs would attend a 
and bookkeeping nrenaratn 'T mo, | tlls to ,earn shorthand, typewriting, 
in the high schools Later the" ° ^i 06 posi,lons 325 busin ess teachers 
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and alhed subjects Secretarial tez’rh courses onl y m accounting 
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tions in that they stress professional understanding rather than mere 
accumulation of facts that should not be taught in high school anyway 
In some of the local exa mina tions, the subject matter requirements are 
equilavent to those of the state certification examinations for public 
accountants, yet these examinations make no attempt to obtain clari- 
fication of the purposes of business education, its problems, or the 
possible means of solving them 


THE PURPOSE OF BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 


Obviously, the purpose of business teacher education is the prepara 
tion of competent teachers in the field of business education However, 
so much depends on what we mean by competent and by business 
education that the answer is not as obvious as it first seems Certainly, 
a teacher should be competent in the specific skills he will teach In our 
current situation, however, the skills needed in business are changing so 
quickly that it is of major importance that the teacher be willing to 
relearn and re-adapt his skills Some teachers who were thoroughly 
competent a generation ago have become incompetent because t cy 
insist on teaching well the skills that were useful a generation ago but 
which are no longer used on the job — at least not used m it e same 
manner and to the same degree Obviously too, the good business 
teacher has thorough competency m the over all functioning of business 
Unless he is constantly relearning this functioning, he will soon be 


dispensing antiquated learnings , 

Similarly, m hut professional courses, he mus. know .he background 
and .rends m .he field as well as wba, is currently being .aught An 
appalling proportion of business teachers have no of 

the work of Frederick G Nichols, le. alone of Utverel. S Lyon Many 
. , . , .. many other leaders Automation is still 

have never heard of them ana many 

a mystery to most teachers They have grven hide or no attention lo an 
education of suggested changes and to esnggeration of the changes 
that will take place as a result of automatic 

We need better business teachers ,f business educa.ton ,5 to serve 
its funetton well While unproved teacher educa.ton wdl no. change the 
sttuatton tmmedtately, to the long run, ,t is pnmanly through unproved 
business teacher educa.ton that bus, ness cducatton wtll serve the com 
muruty more efficiently 
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PRESENT TRAINING OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 

Thirty years ago, less than a quarter of the business teachers had 
earned the baccalaureate degree Since 1930, a great advancement in the 
professional standing of business teachers has, however, taken place 
Today, few business teachers acquire their preparation in private 
business and normal schools The majority attend state colleges and 
universities that specialize in business and education This is as it should 
e, for private business and normal schools cannot, as a rule, offer all 
the training that the busmess teachers need 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

ASsassjawsrisass 

abto y \XrranTc C 1 ZT t teachm shou,d be a >-> 

Of view Of the American" ° f CTed,ts However, until the point 
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that system in their own schools CI ' d " SyS, ' m ’ yet P er P e,uate 

oIZmITsZZT BACKCR °™° of a teacher 
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educated manner, h^s'ho’uldte ‘ ^ ^ Ell£l,sb m 
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as well as his special field, he will not understand the relation of his 
work to that of the rest of the world 

The following general courses might be required English composi- 
tion, literature, general and biological science, American government, 
history, and a broad survey of mathematics The important thing is that 
these courses should not be offered m isolation The prospective busmess 
teacher must be able to integrate his basic learnings into a meaningful 
relationship with his life’s work 

Business Specialization Students training for teaching should take 
not only the technical subject matter they intend to teach but also 
general courses of the type offered in collegiate schools of busmess 
Their programs should include the general functions of business, such as 
banking, communication, and marketing, with specialization m one 
phase of busmess, such as accounting, secretarial service, or retailing 
The prospective teacher should also have significant business experience 
Certification requirements now demand from 42 to 48 hours of credit 
in busmess subjects 

Some states still have comparatively low subject-matter requirements, 
others, very high New York State, for example, demands 36 hours in 
specialized subjects for teachers of busmess subjects The City of New 
York demands 42 points, and for heads of departments w busmess 
subjects, 48 points 

New York State certification requirements are as follows 


Semester Hours 
Minimum Maximum 


Advanced typewriting* g 10 

Advanced shorthand* 2 4 

Secretarial practice 4 6 

Business law 4 

Business management and organization ^ 4 

Money, banking, and finance ^ 4 

Economic geography 2 4 

Advanced written composition ^ 4 

Business English 

. nrinhv license may offer shorthand and typewriting 
•Applicants for ■ » p ^, pr0 v.ded a recognized college has by virtue 
courses on lower ‘han-collegel , *P ^ ^ rcjuU of cxamin3tl0n exempted the 
of such courses on the lo college, and prov.ded that other 

candidate from identical coms^P ^ arcoffcrcd m , ieu ofthem 


acceptable courses set 


forth in the above list, arc o 
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2 For those specializing in the field of accounting and business 
practice 


Courses 

Advanced bookkeeping and accounting 
Office practice 
Business law 

Business management and organization 
Business mathematics and/or commercial 
Money banking and finance 
Economic geography 


Semester Hours 


Minimum Maximum 
12 16 
2 4 

6 8 

2 4 

arithmetic 4 6 

2 4 

2 4 


3 For those specializing m the field of merchandising and salesman 


Minimum 
12 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Maximum 

16 

6 


Courses 

Merchandising and salesmanship 
Business law 

Business management and organization 

Mm“?b™k.nnnd ZZZ anlta ’'"' 

Economic geography 
Advanced wntten composition 
Business English 

and tSr i e“h d ‘ !aSr i, C ™' :nt ° b °“ t ,he ,raml,er 

Some liberal arts colleges object to anf'd Sh ° U,ti h" Iequlrcd 10 ,alc 
to limit them to 12 points of unrif> j “cation courses, others wish 
many more pomts ^graduate work, while a few require 

New York c„ y has established these requirements 
4 S ' mn,er houn m adoSSm ° r pn ” c, P I,!s ° f education 
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practice teaching and may reduce the education requirement accord 
mgly 

Colleges have been mclmed to increase the number of methods courses 
for special subjects For undergraduates, courses in the theory of meth- 
odology have doubtful value, as the discussion must necessarily be 
abstract This tendency to increase education requirements has caused 
grave criticism of our teacher training systems 

AN EXAMPLE OF A BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, offers a representative busi- 
ness teacher education program This program is organized on the quar 
ter system It provides a minimum preparation for teaching all phases of 
business education in secondary schools It meets the requirements of 
the Ohio teacher’s certificate in business education and will also meet 
the requirements of most other states and of all states with minor 
changes 


First Year 

(numbers refer to quarter hours of credit) 

English 5 Psychology 

Geography 5 Geography 

Education survey 5 Science 

Physical education 1 Physical education 

Military or air science 2 Military or air science 

Psychology 5 

Business organization 
Science ^ 

Physical science 1 

Military or air science 2 


English 

Beginning typing 1 
Beginning shorthand 2 

Economics 
Physical education (women) 1 
Military or air science 2 

Accounting 5 


Beginning typing 
Beginning shorthand 
Sociology 

Physical education (women) 
Military or air science 
Field service projects in edu 
cation or an elective 


Second Year 

5 
0 
2 
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Second Year (Continued) 

Accounting 5 

Beginning typing 0 

Beginning shorthand 2 

Theory and practices in second- 
ary school teaching 4 

Physical education (women) l 

Military or air science 2 


Advanced shorthand, 
typing, and transcription 
Secretarial work 
Marketing 
Physical education 


Third Year 


Advanced shorthand, typing, 
and transcription 
Salesmanship 

of ne SOtiabIe instruments 
Theory and practices in second- 
ary school teaching 


Advanced shorthand, 
typing, and transcription 
Office management 
Consumption economics 
Law of contracts 
Elective 


Fourth Year 

Retail merchandising 
Principles of advertising 
Business communications 
Elementary economic statistics 
Elective 


Teachme of stenographic and 
clerical subjects 

Student teaching u, secondary 
schools 1 

Teaching of bookkeeping and 
basic business subjects 

Philosophy of education 3 

Personal finance 3 

Of modem education 5 

Students desiring to be cert 

Option 1 a mm 

^ 2 ^^m m a«ounSnrbtr abUS,neSS «*■“*» •»» 

« specified S ’ bUSmess organization, and economics 
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BUSINESS TEACHING COMBINATIONS 

The problem of teaching combmations for business teachers is peren- 
nial In larger cities, business teachers can specialize in the presentation 
of one phase of business education In smaller cities, this is impossible, 
and in many cases business teachers must be prepared to teach other 
subjects in addition Adequate preparation cannot be given in all sub 
jects, and yet the teacher who is going to get a job m a small community 
must be able to teach at least shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and 
probably junior busmess training To point out that such programs 
should not be offered in smaller high schools is beside the point Young 
people take preparation to get jobs, and they will not get them unless 
they are prepared to teach what the community wants taught The re 
direction of business education in the smaller high school should not be 
undertaken at the expense of the prospective teacher Teacher training 
institutions must make their contribution to such redirection, but it must 
be primarily in developing an understanding of the problem in graduate 
students and among school administrators 

Teachers m large communities should specialize in some specific aspect 
of busmess education while maintaining their understanding of the other 
phases of the work Graduate training should provide opportunity for 
this On the other hand, it should also provide broadening for those 
whose undergraduate training has been rather narrow Thus the usual 
state teachers college will for some time have to continue to give training 
for several phases of busmess education and leave the problem of spe 
cialization and development of further understanding to graduate work 
Nevertheless the tendency of students in such schools to limit not only 
their training but also their interests to the traditional three subjects is 
unfortunate When subject matter must be limited to the skiIIs, it is 
especially important that breadth of understanding and interest be em- 
phasized by business teacher trainers among prospective business 
teachers 

BUSINESS experience FOR TEACHERS 

Everyone will admit that competency in business teaching requires 
adequate busmess experience Some schools give credit for such work as 
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a phase of their curricular requirements, others require experience, but 
give no formal credit for it, and still others encourage it, but do not 
require it In almost every case the measurement is quantitative rather 
than qualitative 

There has developed a respect for business experience, as such, which 
transcends its value Some experience in business may be poor, un 
typical or even false, and may do more harm than good as a back 
ground It is true that usually a little experience is better than none In 
some cases however, teachers will assume that their limited experrence 
Ttudemf M PraCt,a: a " d con! "!' lmtl y misinform their 

Business experience is necessary, but it should not be demanded at 

ZZZ* “ “ <*■ training of a teacher When some 

persons with years of ofBce experience become teachers, they insist even 

at the e^eme of reS ‘T ° ' “ P ' n ““ °” formal “bool standards, 

Sta,,dards W tellers, on the other hand 
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in relation to schc^Tl BoWment^ about ofBce requirements 

right type is uiefS, « a “ BU!mBS «P«— <* *> 
useful Either one poorly at, amTd nilvd ° f "" *1* 13 

ously, an intelligent balance of tune l ° hann ,ha ° 60011 0bvi 
other factors that are basic to rood le V™” thKe 1™ and among the 
training of business teachers aoluug ts desirable for the adequate 


teachers 

at least the equivalent of a master tCaClllns bjs profession, should acquire 
cation or in philosophy, should t,* 6 " 0 71,0 d °«orate, either in edu 
administrators or supervisors for th a ' ,Um!d ^ th °se who wish to be 
increasingly used by examines and Jm ^ ““ **“ 13 
mcasurmg a candidate’s supervisory 'r a d 6 aUtll0nt,,:s as d means of 
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work before granting a permanenOteach' 3 ° Ws <* Square 

As students cannot take all it, h 6 ““iScate 
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program, the time is rapidly approaching when pre service requirements 
will amount to five, rather than four, years of college training This 
tendency has certain drawbacks as well as advantages because it prolongs 
for a year the period during which the student is learning to teach 
rather than actually teaching Ideally, a teacher should obtain a certain 
amount of real teachmg experience after one or two years of college 
instruction 

Even now, the fifth year is widely recognized as a phase of the pre- 
service work, and hence it is quite different from true graduate study 
In most universities, courses leading to the master’s degree for teachers 
complete the preservice training instead of offering true graduate instruc- 
tion Thus, the fifth year often provides specialized business courses for 
graduates of a liberal arts college or for students who have pursued a 
teacher training program m a nonbusmess field However, students who 
must begin their subject-matter specialization at the graduate level ordi 
uarily require more than one year Indeed, they should take one and 
one half years or two years of full time work in the specialty, in some 
cases, even more 

Occasionally, students who have majored in business wish to take 
further work in this field and, therefore, use this fifth year to obtain a 
master’s degree 

Students who have had a considerable number of business courses 
(either m a collegiate or in a private business school), but who lack edu- 
cation courses, also require adjustment training in the fifth year For 
them, graduate studies provide an understanding of educational psy- 
chology, the nature and philosophy of the secondary school, and the 
techniques of instruction most useful on the secondary level 

Still another group is composed of students who have sufficient under 
graduate credits m business plus the mmunum requirements in educa 
tion courses, but who nevertheless feel the need of further training In 
most cases, the recognition of this need is intrinsic, that is, the teacher 
himself feels the need for further training In other cases, it is extrinsic, 
that is, the state departments or the city boards of education set up 
arbitrary requirements of 15 to 30 hours bejond the bachelor’s degree 
For this group an enriched program in business and m professional edu 
cation is useful and desirable, although there is also a need for more 
background education 
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In addition to special graduate requirements in education or business, 
teachers should be initiated into the use of research and other techniques 
for improving education This knowledge need not be acquired at 
school, but it may be obtained by actually studying completed research 
projects to determine their value for classroom instruction and school 
administration 


TH£ DOCTORATE IN TEACHER TRAINING 
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In the doctorate of education, the objective is the ability to organize 
and utilize practical research The courses should develop a mature 
understanding of social and economic movement and a mastery 
of the subject matter of the candidate’s major interest and related 
Gelds 

Students who wish to study for this degree should be able to under 
take creative projects, although these projects should not necessarily 
involve the submission of highly refined scientific research There is no 
evidence that the ability to undertake research is correlated with practical 
schoolmanship 

Creative work, however, consisting of the preparation of worth while 
text material, school surveys, and similar projects, should be required 
Study of the formal evidences of learning, such as ancient or modem 
languages, is unnecessary In some cases ev**n a study of advanced edu 
cational statistics is needless Instead, thorough ability m school admims 
tration or applied education should be required Hence, the doctorate ot 
education should not be granted to anybody who does not have several 
years of efficient school service 

The doctorate of philosophy should be taken by a group that is re 
stricted, not on an intellectual level but in opportunities for service 
Languages and statistical techniques are usually required, and formal 
scientific research must be satisfactorily completed 

Candidates for this degree are being increasingly restricted to those 
who hope to find their opportunities m research and in certain phases of 
collegiate instruction On the other hand students who are interested in 
school administration are turning to the doctorate of education, where 
they can acquire a thorough mastery of their special subject an at t e 
same time make a practical contribution to education 

SUMMER SCHOOL AND EXTENSION TRAINING 

The summer school program of business teacher training has become 
very popular m recent years Many teachers go to summer school as a 
means of professional development There is no question but that sum 
mer school attendance of a purposeful type is one adequate means ot 
getting a broader point of view It is usually unwise, however, lor people 
to undertake training of this type until they have had some actual teach 
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ing experience Too many teachers go to summer school merely to use 
up tune or to acquire additional credits so that they can receive a pro- 
motion in salary Such purposes are justified if required by local school 
systems 

The real value of summer school work is to be found in the oppor- 
tunity for contact with other teachers and in the opportunity of discus- 
sing problems of business education with people who have already given 
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INSTRUCTION OF JOB TRAINERS 


The preparation of teachers for the newer forms of busmess educa- 
tion, such as distributive education, office-machine training, and m 


service clerical training, is difficult because persons who combine a high 
degree of competence in the occupation with some cultural background 
and professional teacher tramrag are rare 
The interpretations of the vocational acts of the Federal Government 
have resulted in special emphasis on specific and highly specialized job 
training Experience and success, at least the equivalent of that of a 
journeyman, is the basic qualification for teaching Those who have gone 
through this apprenticeship usually have not had the academic and pro- 
fessional training that teachers should have The few who have had 
such training and have been successful on their job usually are earning 
more than they can earn on an initial level in school training positions 
The present procedure is to recruit skilled workers and persuade them 
to get experience m training procedures, usually through the school On 
this basis, they are offered training positions and encouraged to develop 
those aspects of their background in which they are deficient As a rule, 
the teachers of industrial arts and of the standard business subjects are 
better qualified, academically and culturally, than the teachers of the 


highly specialized vocational subjects in the Federal program 

Some of the people who have recently become trainers in the field of 
distributive education have gone over into training because they have 
not been successful on the job They are no better, m fact often less, 
fitted for giving instruction than those trained more academically 
Others had unfortunate job experiences that induced them to go into 
training, even though they are competent in distribution Some of these 
persons wish to do all their training on a promotional level They are 
satisfied with the most superficial forms of study and insist on getting 
their programs across by promoting them through high pressure sales 
procedures with which they have been accustomed This does not help 
to ingratiate them among the mass of teachers ... 

In general, however, job experience is the most vital element m the 
training of teachers m distributive occupations Recommendations range 
from three to eight years of practical experience, which should be in the 
area for which specific training is given Mastery of the occupation is 
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assumed College training is desirable, although under the George- 
Barden Act teachers are permitted to teach without such training 

It has been recommended that prospective teachers of distributive 
education have 36 semester hours in the following courses 

Marketing Accounting 

Merchandising Statistics 

Business management Economics 

tabor relations Business law 

Salesmanship Business finance 

Advertising 

To insure professional competency, 30 hours in the following courses 
are desirable 

Business or vocational education Educational measurements 

Educational psychology Social theory of education 

Principles of teaching Phdosophy of education 

Secondary education Methods of distributive education 

Teachers participating m co-operative classes m high schools should 
be required to possess more formal education than business experience, 
while teachers of specialized workers in evening schools should have 
more than formal education 

THE STATUS OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 

Teachers had, and still have, a relaUvely low status in the professional 
level of service, not only in the United States but also m most other 
countries While business teachers usually earn more than those in the 
elementary schools, their total income and social status, compared with 
that of equivalent workers in the field of business, is not adequate In 
some communities, people begin their lifework as teachers and then, 
after they have acquired a little experience and maturity, become workers 
in offices and stores This is regrettable, the reverse should take place 
People -who have had job experience m the shop and in the office 
should become the teachers and should receive compensation that will 
encourage them to make this transfer from business service to teaching 
service 

In too many communities, and in the United States as a whole, people 
remain teachers of business subjects for too brief periods For example. 
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in one state in 1940, the usual teacher of business subjects remained w 
service as a teacher of business for only three years and in that period 
had two different positions Obviously, it is exceedingly difficult to de- 
velop a professional attitude among teachers when the usual period of 
service is only three years In some communities the salaries are ade 
quate, and in those places teachers do develop a professional attitude 
toward their service and remam in service for considerable periods of 
tune Closely connected with this problem of adequate salaries is the 
problem of tenure and the problem of providing incentives for growth 
on the job 

During the period of the 1930 s there seemed to be an oversupply of 
business teachers But, many of these prospective teachers were not ade- 
quately qualified, and therefore the oversupply of business teachers was 
more apparent than real In the period immediately ahead, it is desirable 
to assure adequate selection of teachers, not after they have secured their 
certification as professional teachers of business subjects, but before they 
go very far in the program of teacher training 

As m the case of vocational students, the means of prognosis are not 
very satisfactory People who are likely to be good teachers are likely to 
be competent workers m any other field of professional service More- 
over, there is the natural tendency for departments of busmess teacher 
training to measure their success by the number of students enrolled, 
rather than by their ability to place these students in teaching positions, 
and ultimately, by the extent to which these busmess teachers are sue 
cessful on the job and can secure opportunity for further service This is 
inevitable in an economic system of free enterprise Schools, however, 
can do something to curb excessive oversupply by restricting numbers 
of teacher-trainees to those who can be placed, and by making certain 
that those who are recommended for positions are really qualified In 
the past, this has not been done 

In some communities, teachers of business subjects work for account 
ants and m offices or stores after school hours Some of this is desirab f e 
for it is a means of acquiring busmess contacts and of keeping informed 
on latest developments on the job When, however, outside work inter 
feres with actual schoohvork, as it does m many cases, it is undesirable 
and should be curbed The wiser procedure would be to permit teachers 
to take six-months leaves occasionally or to have them do this type of 
work during the summer period 
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In spite of the limitations indicated above, many teachers find business 
education a good way of Me We should, therefore, encourage, rather 
than discourage students considering business teaching as a profession 

Reran’ QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What are the objectives of teacher training? What types of schools 
undertake to train business teachers? Which are best equipped for this work’ 

2 List the types of students who should be trained as business teachers 
Why do l ou consider them qualified? 

3 What equipment is needed by an institution that trams business 
teachers’ 

4 Is the present content of the curricula for business teachers satisfac 
tor) ? Why? 

5 What should be the function of the undergraduate program of such 
training? 

6 How much business experience should be required? 

7 How much subject matter specialization should be allowed or re 
quued for prospective business teachers? 

8 What are the more usual teaching combinations? Why are they ira 
portant in planning business teacher framing programs’ 

9 What should be the function of the first year of graduate work for 
business teachers? To what extent is it now a prerequisite for teaching’ 

10 To what extent is summer school and extension work of value to busi 
ness teachers? Ask your colleagues for independent judgments and base 
some of jour ideas on these 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education 


This text has treated m some detail numerous specific problems of busi- 
ness education Underlying all these, however, are certain larger prob- 
lems, and the effectiveness of the entire educational program depends on 
the correct solution of these These ate recognized as administrative and 
supervisory problems, for they deal with the integration and co-ordina- 
tion of the various functions of business education 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BUSINESS SUPERVISOR 

Among the functions of the supervisor are (1) visiting classes, (2) 
demonstrating teaching, (3) organizing testing programs, (4) holding 
conferences, (5) evaluating of textbooks, (6) selecting teachers, (7) 
procuring suitable equipment, (8) co-ordinating school and busmess, 
(9) providing for placement and follow up, (10) representing the ad- 
ministration to the teachers and the teachers to the administration, (11) 
providing adequate publicity, (12) co-ordinating the various phases of 
the school system, (13) planning for work experience and co-operative 
training, (14) encouraging the effective reorganization of the busmess 
program and courses of study, and (15) providing for in service train- 
ing. 

Visiting Classes 

The supervisor was formerly regarded primarily as a critic of the 
teacher Today, he is looked upon as a counselor and adviser, prepared 
496 
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to aid the teacher in the solution of major classroom problems by class- 
room visits and other means at his command The supervisor do longer 
spends the period of classroom visiting in writing down mysterious 
criticisms of the teacher’s work He now attempts to discover the 
teacher’s aim and how the lesson contributes to this purpose He com- 
mends rather than criticizes the teacher. 

As a reaction to petty classroom visitation, there has been a tendency 
for some supervisors to neglect this duty of constructive criticism That 
is equally undesirable Classroom work is still the core of good teaching 
The supervisor should, therefore, know what is gomg on and encourage 
improvement in classroom practice 

Among the more common weaknesses of classroom practice that the 
supervisor can help modify are the following 

1 Too much talking by the teacher 

2 Meaningless exercises by the students — work for the sake of work, 
which gives little or no evidence of resulting m learning 

3 Correcting papers m class Some of this may be desirable, as the 
effective teacher increasingly encourages self evaluaUon among the students 
Nevertheless, a basic amount of paper work remains, which the teacher must 
do after class 

4 Limitation of work to the mere repetition of what is in the text 

5 Neglect of objective teaching aids, especially the excellent texts that 
have been developed m some subjects 

6 Lack of participation in extracurricular activities and failure to utilize 
these experiences in the classroom 

7 Misuse or lack of use of visual aids, especially the opaque projector, 
slide films, and similar devices 

8 Underuse or overuse of the blackboard, and especially its misuse 

9 Incorrect and inadequate use of office equipment 

10 Lack of planning— failure to work out formally or informally a lesson 
plan 

11 Failure to be concerned with personality development on a con 
comitant basis 

12 Lack of use of community business environment 

13 No consideration for the individual differences of students 

14 Routine questions and answers 

15 Failure to utilize the personal experiences of the students or overuse 
of the teachers’ personal experiences 
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for some supervisors to neglect this duty of constructive criticism That 
is equally undesirable Classroom work is still the core of good teaching 
The supervisor should, therefore, know what is going on and encourage 
improvement in classroom practice 

Among the more common weaknesses of classroom practice that the 
supervisor can help modify are the following 

1 Too much talking by the teacher 

2 Meaningless exercises by the students — work for the sake of work, 
which gives little or no evidence of resulting m learning 

3 Correcting papers m class Some of this may be desirable, as the 
effective teacher increasingly encourages self evaluation among the students 
Nevertheless, a basic amount of paper work remains, which the teacher must 
do after class 

4 Limitation of work to the mere repetition of what is m the text 

5 Neglect of objecUve teaching aids, especially the excellent texts that 
have been developed m some subjects 

6 Lack of participation m extracurricular activities and failure to utilize 
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7 Misuse or lack of use of visual aids, especially the opaque projector, 
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8 Underuse or overuse of the blackboard, and especially its misuse 

9 Incorrect and inadequate use of office equipment 
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plan 
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13 No consideration for the individual differences of students. 

14 Rouune questions and answers 

15 Failure to utilize the personal experiences of the students or overuse 
of the teachers’ personal experiences 
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Demonstrating Teaching 

The supervisor himself must be a good teacher in order to infuse the 
demonstration lesson with practicality The demonstration lesson may 
illustrate some particular technique in which the teacher is apparently 
weak, or it may take the form of a general lesson showing how various 
teaching methods may be interrelated The presentation of demonstra 
lions will also make the supervisor more careful of his comments to 
teachers about their work No person is a perfect teacher, and by putting 
himself on a par with the teachers, the supervisor is able to be more in- 
telligently and honestly constructive 


Organizing Testing Programs 

The testing program in business education, the organization of which 
is one of the functions of the supervisor, should not be administered on 
a competitive basis Testmg on such a basis is undesirable in business 
education because it stresses factual information The construction of 
the National Clerical Ability Tests should go a long way to help in this 
direction Supervisors should utilize this contribution and help to make 
these tests still more adequate 

Holding Coherences 

The conferences called by the supervisor, if conducted in a spirited 
manner, may be very stimulating At these meetings, significant current 
events may be discussed, teaching devices may be frankly evaluated, and 
baffling teaching problems may be discussed and solved Unfortunately 
many conferences are called unnecessarily Sometimes they are called 
without adequate warning, and teachers consequently come with an 
antagonistic attitude Proper planning, need for conferences, worth- 
while activity, and the ability to quit at the right time are basic require- 
ments for good conferences 


Evaluating of Textbooks 

The supervisor should take the responsibility of assisting the teacher 
in the selection and evaluation of textbooks In the absence of suitable 
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textbooks, the supervisor may give the teacher a worth while course of 
study to follow, or he may provide him with reading matter from various 
sources Textbooks should be examined carefully before selection is 
made Superficial and cursory examination should be avoided It is im- 
possible to make a science of textbook selection at present By setting 
standards, however, and by havmg teachers participate in the selection, 
the process can be made more intelligent, and petty differences of opinion 
can be reduced 


Selecting Teachers 

One of the baste problems of school admnustration ts that of teacher 
selection In the smaller community, and for specialized purposes, 
teacher selection cannot be done on anything other than a personal basis 
Scholastic achievement, evidence of personal normality and mtegrity, 
and a capacity to get along with students, teachers, and administrators 
arc characteristics of a good teacher In the larger commumtie ezamina 
non systems can be set up as a partial aid in the selection of teachers It 
must be recogmzed, however, that any examination qitt « nized 
at present will show serious deficiencies In the attempt to be objective 
and impersonal, teacher examinations, Idee most other ^ 

,0 overemphasize mere subject matter acquisition 
abdity to get along with other people, that is, theabllityto Jrtup* 
teachmg situation Examinations simp y canno 
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control of the group difficult, and if they are frequent and severe enough, 
they make good discipline impossible Some of these are within the con- 
trol of the administration To ask a teacher to create a good teaching 
environment when he has all the other difficulties of classroom control 
is unsound It is the function of the administration to provide good 
teaching environment and then to hold the teacher responsible for its 
maintenance When the administration fails to create good teaching en- 
vironment, it is failing in its essential purpose 

What equipment shall the supervisor recommend and in some cases 
procure for business subjects'* Boards of education are proud of their 
shop equipment and are willing to spend thousands of dollars for it At 
tunes they do not object to investing large sums for office equipment, but 
often refuse to permit the purchase of maps, charts, and other illustrative 
materials so vital to good teaching Any device that will aid in effective 
teaching should be obtained 

Co-ordinating School and Business 

The classroom teacher has, in addition to a heavy class load, the prob- 
lem of dealing with extracurricular activities lesson planning examina 
tion and paper checking, and many other duties He, therefore, does not 
have the time to make adequate contacts with business It is generally 
impossible for him to attend the luncheon meetings of the various service 
associations It is the function of the supervisor or director of business 
to get the co-operation of businessmen and to actually find means of 
making contacts with busmess situations for the teachers It is then his 
job to see that teachers maintain these contacts 


Providing for Placement and Follow-Up 

The importance oi placement and follow-up of students in the field 
of busmess education has already been discussed As was indicated m the 
preceding parapaph the teacher is generally tied too closely to his class 
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Representing the Administration to the Teachers and the Teachers to 
the Administration 

Business education requires representation at headquarters It is the 
function of the supervisor to give this representation and to give it well 
He must see that the general administration understands the functions of 
business education and that the problems of the teachers are brought 
before the proper authorities, so that means can be taken for solving 
them On the other hand, teachers often do not understand the problems 
of the general administration and fail to see why all their problems can- 
not be solved at once Again it is the function of the supervisor to ex- 
plain This does not mean that he must always justify the administration 
to the teachers and the teachers to the administration, for in that case he 
becomes a mere alibi maker When either is wrong, be should admit it 
and do his best to rectify the problem 

Providing Adequate Publicity 

All too often business training in the schools is criticized with little or 
no justification Businessmen are not justified in expecting students to 
add and subtract as they themselves can do after a lifetime of experience 
The criticism, however, generally goes unanswered The supervisor 
should be alert to this Without taking such criticism personally, the 
supervisor should make it his business to make businessmen understand 
the diverse problems of the school Publicity should by no means be 
Only negative The supervisor should show the effective placements of 
the school and demonstrate the many things the students have actually 
learned This, of course, assumes that the placement and learning have 
been adequate Publicity is not only futile but harmful if it distorts the 
facts Of all phases of the school program, business education should be 
most effective in presenting its case to the public, but too frequently it 
has been among the least successful 

Co-ordinating the Various Phases of the School System 

In some schools the junior high school teachers do not know, or 
sometimes do not care, what is done m the senior high school The high 
school business teachers condemn the work of the junior high schools 
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without realizing the nature of the functions and the problems faced 
Shorthand teachers present their work without regard to the teaching 
going on in the bookkeeping classroom Bookkeeping teachers present 
their arithmetic applications as if students never had had any instruction 
in arithmetic Here is an important function of the supervisor in provid 
mg for co-ordination and better understanding In some ways, this is a 
key service of the supervisor, for once all the teachers in a school system 
work as a team work with each other, work with the supervisor rather 
than for or against him, most of the other problems are well on a way 
toward solution 


Planning for Work Experience and Co-operative Training 

Work experience has been taken up in detail previously, therefore, 
all that is necessary to do here is to indicate that the classroom teacher 
does not have the tune or means for providing for work experience or 
mote especially co-operative training A person who has some relief from 
classroom work is needed for this function In some retail co-operative 
programs such tune vs provided for the teacher, but even in this case the 
co-operation of a supervisor is very helpful 

Encouraging the Effective Eeorgamzoiion oj the Business Program and 
Courses of Study 

Curriculum and course-of study revision is a process perennially en- 
gaged m by both supervisors and teachers The supervisor should par- 
ticipate w this activity to see that it really functions, that surveys are 
intelligently made and used in terms of the results obtained, and that the 
revision is not merely a process of reshuffling identical materials It is 
not always wise for the supervisor to undertake the reorganization pro- 
gram himself or even to dominate it This may result either in getting 
teachers to criticize the results just ‘ on general principles” or it may re 
suit m merely getting one persons point of view There is no question 
that most high school programs of business education are m serious 
need of revision, but unless the reorganization actually results in im 
provement, the status quo might just as well be maintained, for change 
merely for the sake of change accomplishes nothing 
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Providing for In-Service Training 

The assumption is generally made that all the in service training 
needed by teachers is occasional course taking in a near by college or 
university, supplemented by monthly conferences This obviously is not 
sufficient No university course can be adapted without careful considera 
bon of local factors Monthly teachers’ conferences may get ideas started, 
but the problem of teacher improvement can only be touched upon m 
such conferences The supervisor should encourage group meetings or 
those who need additional help m solving specific problems Reading of 
the right type will help Course taking at college should be selective 
rather than at random The supervisor should increasingly encourage 
the teacher to undertake self help in solving his teaching and related 
problems 

definite placement of responsibility needed 

One of the cardinal principles m the good administration of the school 
is that the teacher must be given complete control of the class Petty 
interference on the part of parents and administrators lessens the capac 
ity of the teacher to create an effective learning environment The 
teacher should know just what his responsibilities are and should be 
made completely responsible for the maintenance of this responsibility, 
always provided, of course, that he is given the means of assuming this 
responsibility The maintenance of good teaching situations — that is, 
good order m the classroom — is a difficult task 

In a very real sense, the teacher in the classroom is responsible for 
the health, and in some instances, for the lives of the pupils under his 
control To ask a teacher to be responsible for the well being of children 
and then not to give him the means of meeting this responsibility is 
just begging for inefficiency and is, without reason, making the life of the 
teacher unbearable 

NEED FOR SUPERVISION 

The evidence given indicates that supervision is an inevitable neces 
sity Human beings are, by their nature inclined to become lax, if there 
is no effective means of measuring thej - achievement The demand by 
some teachers, therefore, that there be no supervision is unsound 
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nevertheless, an excessive amount may be equally nnvnse and even 
more wasteful than none 

After all, in the final analysis, the teacher is to a considerable measure 
compelled to do a good job of teachmg in order to create good order, 
not merely because he tdeally wants it, but because m order to live his 
life during school periods he must have good order Human berngs, as 
a rule, simply cannot live under chaotic conditions, and the best way, in 
fact the only sound way, to get good order is to do a good job of teach- 
ing Even without supervision, the teacher, by his very situation, is there- 
fore compelled to do fairly good work 


The Number of Supervisors Needed 

There is a definite point of diminishing returns in the number of 
supervisors that a school system can usefully utilize When there are 
too many supervisors, they tend to run around giving each other orders 
and heckling the teachers This is not because the supervisors are 
malicious but because they feel the need to justify themselves 
Even in the one teacher business school, there should be some pro- 
vision made for this teacher to participate in meetings of local business 
men and to visit their offices and shops during school time Arrange 
ments can be made for a substitute teacher for a minimum or maximum 
number of days during the year for just such purposes (Ten days would 
seem to be a reasonable number lor most situations ) Where there are 
several teachers in a school, one teacher should be elected or appointed 
to do this work He should have some free tune every day and also have 
opportunity to spend an adequate number of full days at his task of 
co-ordinating the work with the community Where there are two schools 
giving business education in a system, or where there are ten or more 
teachers, this co-ordinator should have just enough teachmg assignment 
to keep bun m contact with the realities of the classroom The larger 
the number of students and teachers, the more are the responsibilities 
for co-ordination that develop 

LOCAL SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

In most high schools, the department head is supervisor „a me only 
He is so absorbed ,n his own classwork and departmental administration 
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that he finds little time for supervision As a result, he makes suggestions 
that have not been thoughtfully considered and are not always usable 

In these schools, the only practical supervision is given by the prin- 
cipal, who, in many cases, is interested chiefly in discipline The average 
principal has little time for the supervision of normal classrooms because 
emergencies monopolize his time and attention Furthermore, unless the 
principal knows the aims, functions, and subject matter of business 
courses, he can supply little usable advice even if he has time 

Only about twenty-five cities in the Umted States have real super- 
visors or directors of business education, not all of whom can devote 
full time to the direction of business education, because of a large num- 
ber of additional duties imposed upon them A full-time director, super- 
visor, or co-ordinator should be appointed in every school with ten or 
more business teachers, or in every area with a population of 50,000 
or more 

The supervisor of business education should be responsible for all 
phases of business education — distributive as well as clerical and 
should be chosen because of his general effectiveness When a com 
mumty is large enough to justify additions to the supervisory staff, 
specialists in office training and in distributive training should be pro- 
vided to assist the director of business education 


STATE SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


In state education departments, as well as m those of larger com- 
munities, there has been a lack of heads of business departments and 
directors of business education, while simultaneously there has been 
almost a superabundance of supervisors of industrial education, home 
economics, and other phases of job training In some cases, indeed, 
the supervision of business education has been delegated to an official 
not concerned with business training and lacking m background The 
situation has been largely remedied in distributive education, because 
the requirements for securing Federal funds through the George Bar en 


Act compel adequate state supervision 

The number of supervisors of business education as a whole is still 
limited Only nineteen states (1958-1959) have supervisors of business 
education, and in only twelve of these does this official ave con r 
both office and distributive education In the olher three states, the 
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authority for these two phases of business education is separate In 26 
states, there is a supervisor for distributive education but none for 
business education Three states had no supervision in either field 
The state supervisor must help local teachers and supervisors promote 
their objectives with the local administration, he must constantly make 
the state education authorities aware of the value of business education, 
he must see that Federal funds, available for business education, are 
used properly, he must provide for the sound distribution of State funds, 
he must stimulate new ideas that will improve business education and 
encourage the state association of business teachers, or the business- 
education section or sections of the general state education association, 
to do mote than merely have annual meetings 


FEDERAL INTEREST IN DUSINESS EDUCATION 

The Federal Government has no direct control of business education 
or of any other phase of education in the several states Since 1917 there 
has been a Chief of Business Education Service in the Office of Educa- 
tion at Washington, D C (with a lapse of appointment for several years 
prior to 1959) For quite a number of years after 1937, the Business 
Education Service was responsible for the distribution of funds for dis- 
tributive education After World War II, however, this function was 
given to a Distributive Education Service, and for some years no official 
recognition was given to business education as a whole 

Some leaders of business education criticize the Federal Business 
Education Service for not exerting greater leadership In so doing, they 
misunderstand the philosophy of American education, which is strongly 
opposed to Federal domination Teachers and supervisors of business 
education would strongly object if the Federal Chief of Business Educa- 
tion Service and his staff did attempt to exert more influence The 
general direction and objectives of business education must be deter- 
mined by the entire body of business education in relation to the purpose 
of business education as a whole and in relation to the trend of business 
The Federal Business Education Service should provide the facts, gather 
them, publish them, interpret them, and suggest possible courses of 
action In the field of Federal legislation concerned with business edu 
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cation, the Business Education Service can suggest and propose, but the 
actual promotion of worth while legislation must be undertaken by the 
national and regional associations of business teachers and businessmen 
Thus far, business teachers have not been so active as they should be 
m the determination of national policies It is a mistake to expect such 
service from the executive branch of the Federal Government The 
future path of business education must be determined from actual expen 
ence and practice and not through dictation from some central authonty 
It is well that the Federal authorities clearly recognize this 


THE PROBLEM OF ARTICULATION 

The problem of articulation has been one of the focal points of attack 
in the last decade The American educational system is organize 
units that often act independently of each other Din: to t e : a t sene 
a continuous and integrated program, considerable .ime money nd 
effort have been wasted In some cases, studies overlap, in other cases, 

student needs are neglected , ,i at ,on 

The junior high school has accentuated the problem o | 
because it necessitates two transitions-one from the eleme ry g d 
to the junior mgh school and the other from Ihe jumor to he -nio h.gh 
school The solution ,s not to choose between the 6-3-3, 8-4, 
plans, but to co ordinate all units . f rom the 

trained under the 8-4 plan and m^ern^^ ^ ^ 

pupils will reveal *»P™ty ^ ^ high school must raa ke 

similar courses m did ^ background and achievement 
provision for this dlffere " a but thls 1S feasible only m a 

The best plan is to organize two g v 

large school h , prese „ts another problem of 

Transfer from such as typewnting and shod 

articulation Some schoo J £ , hc clevcnt h year As a result, transfer 
hand, in the tenth year, ^ ^ there B n0 nced for the,, doing so, 
students often re P ca t0 a pnv ate school where the courses are 

lose interest, and withdraw 
more individualized 
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NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 

The problems discussed m preceding paragraphs arc further evidence 
of the need for co-ordination in working out a unified plan for the entire 
educational system Failure to proside such co-ordination is one of the 
chief causes of poor articulation In the senior high school, directors are 
responsible for only the last three years of the students’ work In the 
junior high school the lrcqucnt absence of depanmentahiauon impedes 
articulation with the senior high school A supervisor, or co-ordinator, 
for the enure system would promote unity and continuity This would 
materially reduce the possibility of the higher school to hold the lower 
institution entirely responsible when students enter the higher school in- 
adequately trained 


THE SELECTION OF SUPERVISORS 

In a few communities the selection of a supervisor is unfortunately a 
matter of haung proper contacts In many cases, hones er, the judgment 
is not justified that appointment was primarily a matter of knowing the 
right person Often an interested candidate simply made certain that the 
proper authority knew his qualifications, personal and educational This 
procedure is not only proper but desirable While in an increasing num- 
ber of states the appointment of a sujxrvisor is based upon certification 
in terms of courses in administration and supervision, the selection of a 
supervisor must necessarily be personal and subjective 


REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What are the functions of supervisors m the secondary schools’’ What 
are the special functions of a supervisor of business education' 1 

2. Discuss in detail the relationships that should prevail among the ad 
ministration in general, the administration of business education and busi 
ness teachers 

3 Make a detailed analysis of the supervisor of business education local 
and state, in your area (stale or region) Include the supervision of both 
office and distributive training 

4 What is the special function of the Federal Government tn business 
education? Make recommendations for the development of the Federal pro- 
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gram of aid for business training Whal should be the limitations of Federal 

aid’ Why’ . 

5 Why are there problems of articulation in our school system Mention 
some that exist (a) in the department of business education, (M between 
the department of business education and other departments m the school, 
(c) between the secondary and collegiate program of business training 
(«0 between teachers and supervisors, (e) between school and business, 
(/) between business and society 

6 How can teachers of business sub, eels who oppose the appointment 
of more supervisors of business subjects be encouraged to approve 
appointments 7 
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Curriculwn Evaluation 


The process of curriculum making is nor complete until lhe worth of the 
result has been evaluated In thts chapter, a senes of basic critenn for 
cumcuhun evaluation are given these criteria are, to some extent a 
o™ mh t e dT C '***, “ bC MpeC,cd ' for ,hc instruction 

measurmg ^ Ca "-’ 0t “““ “ ““ 

^“““pta-Tbusm^r^ wb5n a subjKt 

uon coultort™^" 3 ^, 3 ™ ° £ »«— ‘duca- 
«* P"-P'=s, standards « ^ ^ 

poses, in addition to those given here jtL ‘"t ^ Certam pUr ' 
evaluators are at vanance with th ” ^ phlloso P h ‘il bases of the 
Urey would estabksh would ltl . n “ ti “ b °° k - <*“= entena 

Even so, these entena would h '^r 110,11 lhose P rescnted here 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE 
OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


1 Every Program of Business Education Should Have a Statement 
of Purposes This should be carefully thought through and should be 
determined within the community itself, though it must, of course, agree 
in spirit with the basic concepts of American democracy and with t e 
system of free enterprise that is basic to Amencan business This state 
ment of purposes should be determined co-operatively and should be 
written out m detail While the statement of some individual leader or 
commission may be used as a base, it should be adapted to the local 


situation , , 

2 Business Occupational Training Should Be Treated As an Integral 
Phase of the Enure Learning Program For planning purposes i is 
usually desirable to give specific job training in specialize courses, 
these courses should be a phase ,n an entire program and no .sotoed 
from other offerings No job training will be successful that ignores 
general training, and unless the general training is a equa e, 
tional training that is based upon it will usually be a s i a 
applied on the job Note, for esample, how useless shorthand is unless 
the student has had good training in English Has 

3 Business Education Should Make Certain That the 

at Least One Occupational Skill Sufficient to tain an 

is usually unwise to tram for more than one specae vo Uonal skm 
unless, of course, m certarn loeaht.es it is found that ^ workera 
hold compound or muluple occupational jobs, such ^nosrapher 
bookkeeper These positions are far less frequent than is u 
They are rare for the beginning worker 

4 The Larger Responsibilities of Business Education Ate Ned Be 

Overshadowed by Training m Skills Slull naming » W>«UDt be aus 
it is the means by which fhe prospective worker gels 1 us ^ 
Nevertheless, unless the worker has a means °£*“"T* ^ opportunity 
will find his initial opportunity of little v u ° clfic m solving 
arises because of the ability to make- A 

problems, m making adjustment, a ^ bulldmg is therefore 

broader trarnmg than that “ vo1 ^ “ h tbat ^se who take business 
required For this reason, it is desirab program which 

training take it m connection with a genera 
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will really function, or that they take this program of business training 
after they have obtained 3 fairly comprehensive understanding of the 
community in which they are living 

5 Business Education Should Develop art Ability in Students to 
Adapt Themseh es to Occupational Changes A system of free enterprise 
is subject to constant change, and unless the student is emotionally able 
to meet such changes and adapt himself to new conditions, his ability to 
earn a living is likely to be seriously handicapped at a critical period m 
his personal life It is unlikely that the community will be able to elim- 
inate cyclical changes m business Therefore, competent workers must 
occasionally expect unemployment The ability to meet such unemploy- 
ment is based on general comprehension of the community problem and 
the ability of the individual to adjust himself to it 
It is important for the community to make constant technological im- 
provements in Us economic procedures These will necessarily result in 
eliminating workers from certain types of occupations and creating op- 
portunity m other kinds of occupations The workers training and 
understanding, therefore, should be such that he can adapt himself to 
changing conditions and shift from work that is no longer needed to that 
which is becoming increasingly meaningful to the community 
6 Business Training Should Be Based upon Realization 0} the Need 
for Developing a More Adequate Social and Economic Order The 
enormous actual and potential capacities of the production system should 
be used for the development of more abundant economic provision for 
all the people and for each individual This docs not imply an advocacy 
of any new scheme of economic order It should be freely admitted, 
however, that the American system of free enterprise can be improved, 
has been improved, and is in constant need of readjustment Recogni- 
tion of this need for readjustment then must be a part of vocational 
business training. 

7 The Best Current Practices Should Be Preserved It is foolish for 
the school or for any other social institution to assume that it can make 
progress by itself 0 Q the other hand, every institutional program must 
be conscious of us contributions to social and economic Ufe Only as 
business education becomes aware of the responsibility and contributes 
to it on a comprehensive basis will it be serving its complete function 
10 e community But it is equally important to maintain what has been 
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found workable Revision that discards the proved to delve into the 
unknown is likely to result in senous errors 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING CONTENT 

1 Secondary Schools Should Develop Well rounded Indmdmh with 
Adequate Competency in Business Activities The ear y years m 
secondary school should give the students an understanding .of f the 
major aspects of contemporary life as they relate to the 
selves id to the community as a whole This J= 

acquired m language, science, literature, mathematics, and business 

Toes the school have a program of study - 

business and science to die community ts = x™*"**^ ^ ^ 

provides an orientation course in science, but no 

‘‘“This ts especially important because many who go into ’ 

do not take a busmess program whde “ s f “ tlon 

take a busmess program do not engage uratlD nal programs to 

speaZeta so doml thT/prevlnt the worirer 

social contribution ,1,, Attention of Students upon 

2 Business Education Must Focus school t0 

the Social Value o, Their Field ^'^’““^nscious of their 
attempt to make prospective ^ mco me that they will 

contnbuUon to the »■■■» lllUe ^.esuon that primary emphasis 
receive for their service rendered and the monetary return 

should be placed on the service to d ^ ^ ^ worker realize 

It is not too early,: nCT “?' tnb ' uno n to the commumty will there be a 
that only as he renders a opportunity for promohon 

permanent position for Business Realities Students 

3 Students b elter to .her conception of 

sometimes find that bus P aHy undcsira ble to give studenls a 
what ts tight and " ro ^ between ideal conduct and practice, 

full awareness of tne ai* y 
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however, the student must be given an understanding of the likelihood 
of such procedures and be made to realm that incidents o! this tjpe are 
not to be assumed as general practices The mere fact that there arc 
occasional deviations from good business procedure is no more evidence 
of what is typical of business than the fact that there are occasional 
deviations from sensible conduct in the school environment It is the 
teacher s obligation to give the students perspective in their adjustment 
to business practices 

4 The Wage Earner as an Element in the Economic System Should 
Be Given More Attention The labor movement in its influence upon 
economic life should be made clear The problems of the white-collar 
worker must be given consideration. 

No one can understand the nature of trade unions, organizations of 
manufacturers, businessmen, and industrialists unless he knows the 
origin of these associations and recognizes the contributions govern- 
ment has made and failed to make in providing for reconciliation and 
adjustments of differences Thus, comprehension of the historical an- 
tecedent for present practices is highly important Only by understanding 
what has happened in the past can the student or the young worker 
understand the differences that are now to be found within the camps 
of labor and among businessmen, not only w then attitudes but also in 
their practices toward each other 

5 Students Should Be Gnen an Awareness of the Special Abilities 
That Will Be Needed by Them in Order to Achieve Adequate Economic 
Self sufficiency Through Their Chosen Occupations Occupational 
guidance should go beyond the level of immediate requirements for the 
beginning occupation A student must be given a preview of the further 
procedures he must undertake to develop himself on the job and as a 
member of the entire community 

6 fnsirucnon Should Emphasize Present Activities The school 
should teach the various activities that students are going to undertake 
m actual life situations However, if this principle is accepted^ much of 
the present business program becomes invalid, since it is contrary to 
current business practices On the other hand, many educational philos- 
ophers believe that the school should undertake only those activities that 
are not adequately developed outside of school 
Which of these points of view is the sounder? Is there a significant 
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conflict between the two’ The business program in the secondary 
schools will differ according to the philosophy it embraces 

Actually the answer to this problem is that as far as possible those 
activities in which the student will engage in the future should also be 
taught, but should be expressed m terms of the student’s present interests 

and not in terms of adult environment 

7 In Training for Specialized Jobe, the Learner Should Be Made 
Acquainted with Related Services So That He May See His Wort. Ill 
Relation to the Larger Occupational Area Only as the studen is ma 
aware of the relationship of his work to the work of the entire com 
mumty can he feel that his work is unportant, obviously ; no o ne w fl 1 
do a good job, in the long run, unless he feels that is wor is 

worth while This realization will, moreover, help to make for 
occupational adjustment when and if it becomes necessaty 

8 Knowledge of the Language of Business Is Fundamental Business 
is increasingly becoming a technical servrce. t orefor^ 

the technical terminology is essential to t p P stand- 

Business must s.rtve with increastng effort 'owardaunfformandsnd 
ardized terminology Until this is a, tamed it will be difficult ro tea* 
exact terminology It is mcumbent, therefore, up 
to encourage and aid business m the development of » 
nology, so that the teaching process Use may co _ or di 

simplified, and the over-aU field of business may be better co-or 

"7 Even ,n the Smallest Schools. Awareness ^ 

mg a Living Must Be Given Some Atlen to lraming It may be 
such understanding is more important than sp the 

more necessary m the smaller community than it - »£“• under . 
smaller community, there is often less occasi dab j e and how to 
standmg of the infinite variety of opportum ■ districts 

meet them, and students leaving the smaller for the fi 

should have preparation Business Programs Directly 

10 Personality Should Be Develope made more func- 

and indirectly the personahties of s, “d' n ^ s 0 croups Those oeed- 
tional and effective in dealing with in m ^ ddl opportunities 
mg special attention should be provided with null 
for personality and character growth 
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CRITERIA FOR ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT 

1 There Should Be a Specific Purpose for Each Course. Each course 
should have a focal objective Incidental objectives should be synchron- 
ized with the mam purpose, they should grow out of, and be related to, 
the key goal A good example of a violation of this principle may be 
seen in the conflicting objectives of the many courses in bookkeeping 
taught today 

Not only the teacher but also the student should be aware of the 
key objective of the course Sometimes it is not wise to emphasize 
student awareness of concomitant goals, such as personality develop- 
ment, for example 

2 Content Should Be Determined Objectively Content should be 
based upon objective data as far as possible Courses with specific occu- 
pational purposes should be developed out of careful analysis of the 
positions for which students are bemg prepared The subject matter of 
general business courses should be determined by analyses of cross- 
sections of business activities, consumer activities, domestic monetary 
affairs, and the like 

There has been much talk about the objective determination of the 
curriculum, and some studies have been made, but their results have 
not been sufficiently specific m most cases to be adapted to teaching 
content 

3 Collective Opinion of Recognized Authorities Should Be Cort- 
sidered Where objective data are not available, the collective opinion 
of recognized authorities may be used as a partial means of evaluating 
data. Such opinions, however, should be carefully selected, for author- 
ities often tend toward bias 

The weakness of such procedure is obvious It may emphasize con- 
servatism if the leaders are set in their ways, or lack of realization of 
classroom teaching problems if the leaders have been away from the 
teaching environment of the secondary school too long Yet, m general, 
those who have been given recognition for forward looking leadership 
based on experience can make worth while contributions 
4 Advisory Committees of Businessmen Should Be Established 
While such groups have definite limitations and depend upon intelligent 
selection and leadership for their effectiveness, they can do much good 
Such groups, all too frequently, are mere free^dumer gatherings which 
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provide a screen of motion-making for doing nothing At their best, they 
are an excellent veh.de for establishing better comtnumty relat.omh.ps 
and for lmplementmg the means to attain the estabhshed needs of bus. 

ness education _ f 

5 Titles Should Explain Present Anns and Content The bdes 
curricula and courses of study should be determined by then purposes 
and contents Titles that do not accurately describe content a e mn- 
leading to both teachers and students Unless students who compltethe 
bookkeeping curncu.um obtain ,obs as bookkeepers, the progrmn M 
not be called a bookkeeping curriculum If the course m offi« Q 
is a nnisb.ng course for stenographic students, it should be labeled 

aCC ".,ons change, it is not always possible to keepcoursem.es 

exactly in line with the program oflcred, and it is p p^ued 

zealous about correct labels that the actual “ nt£n “ ‘ prevent 

» scope Nevertheless, a conscientious effor, .should 

the deference between course descnpUon and con 

great that the value obtained by the student, as compared 

offered, is tinged by fraud ,a Courses prescribed 

6 Curriculum Prescriptions Shou needed to achieve the 

for a given curriculum should .be t him ed [hat ^ 

purposes of that curriculum unessential? Does it w 

teacher thinks are nice, but „ a d,t.onal value or because 

elude academic courses because of then 

they meet contemporary needs? neoeraubY an essenUal in 

Jo what extent, for example, » „ is umquely 

prLttcXrSd no. be prescribed, though it may well be en- 
couraged as a desirable elective Carelul Attention The basic 

7. Grade Placement Should^ bc planned so that 

course, that is, the core u ^ most use ful to the student 

each umt of instruction “ ° “ adeq uate is research in grade placc- 
How can this be determined? How 4 ^ whether ele- 

ment? Can we de ‘ e ™“Vpven m the eighth, nmdi, tenth, or eleventh 
mentary business should De give 

year? has not advanced to the level at which it is p«- 

Educational researc quesuons Therefore, placement of 

sible to give valid answers to these q 
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subject matter will continue to be a matter of tradition and expediency 
Possibly, ibis is the only basis that ever can be found. In that case, the 
teaching material should be adjusted to the learners’ abilities after the 
grade placement has been decided upon 

8 Proper Sequence of Subject Matter Is of Major Consequence 
Should the school insist on one or more sequences in the curriculum 9 
Apart from the core program, should students be permitted to take 
courses at random or be compelled to follow a sequence? If given free- 
dom, boys and girls are inclined to take a smattering of everything and 
thus learn nothing thoroughly Perhaps the secondary school should sanc- 
tion this natural tendency, w order to give the student an opportunity to 
become acquainted with many areas of interest. 

Only to the extent to which adequate answers to these questions can 
be given can curriculum evaluation determine the extent to which teach- 
ing materials should be arranged sequentially and what variations in 
sequence should be offered 

9 Election of Subjects Requires Better Guidance. Every student 
should have an opportunity to elect courses that interest him. Should 
electives be comparatively few or numerous? What proportion of the 
program should be devoted to electives for various types of students 9 
How wisely do students choose electives? Are they chosen because of 
genuine interest or because they arc easy? How much guidance should 
be given in the selection of electives? 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, under the influence of 
Charles W Elliot, a strong tendency developed for the multiplication 
of electives and for scheduling a large portion of the students’ programs 
as electives Recently, there has been a reaction against this, and now 
the practice of assigning a large portion of the program to so-called 
core-cumculum material is growing. 

10 Selection of Students Is a Difficult Process Obviously, the key 
to the success of any vocational program is intelligent selection of stu- 
bents In many cases, prognosis is not so efficient as it might be, but tbe 
means available for prognosis at present ate fat better than their utiliza- 
tion Moreover, the opportunity for transfer from programs in which 
students are found to be unsuccessiul is not adequate It is important 
for students to have the opportunity to transfer as soon as possible 
from job-training programs in which they realize their inability to meet 
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standards, and for them to find opportunity in other areas, with no 
significant difficulties in transfer 

1 1 Present Abilities Should Determine Content A definite system of 
pretestmg should be organized in order to prevent duplication of sub 
ject matter, particularly m the social business subjects Excessive over- 
lapping of content destroys student interest 

When students and teachers feel that the subject has already been 
learned, they are inclined to slight it Consequently, a subject may be 
repeated several tunes and still remain unmastered Learning up o o 
the level of knowledge at several points merely results in rapid forgetting 
each tune If the subject matter has been completely learned once, only 
occasional restudy is necessary Superficial learning results in a con 
fusion of purposes, and, m consequence, the goal of the “““ ‘ 
lost When assignments become an end in themselves ey P 

hide except to keep students busy— and often not 

12 Not All Students Should Take Job Programs Do schoolmen 1m 
enoughabout the occupal.onal bfe of individual *‘" d " 
occupational life of society ten years » the future ° 
to give each student specific vocalional training? At presen une it 

Jobs Should Be ariose toll. Tune 

of Actual Use If this prmap e were ^ ^ h]gh school> a pro 

quinng one semester would b gi during the eleventh and 

gram requiring two years woe ‘ , likely that there will 

twelfth years If you* or "ake - use, .hen such 

be a gap between high s'* 001 school prog ram, e.Uier m jumor 

Irauung should be given P other adequate mstitu- 

college! a private business school, or some 

bon should Be Emphasized m Preference to 

14 Short /Hlensive Cour ^ ^ ^ upset ^ baslc educational 
Extended Courses H > ^ ^ mcrcasing tendency to defer specific 

program of the scho ° ’ . hool jevel where intensive traming is more 

job traming to the posi b 1 
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m keeping with the spirit of the institution and the objectives of the 
students 

15 Changes Should Be Made on the Basis of Eudence of Need and 
Study of Outcomes Curriculum revision is a continuous process It 
should be carefully undertaken and based upon practical experimenta- 
tion Such revision should be a co-operative procedure in which all 
staff members participate and in which all resources are used, leadership 
must, however, be carefully determined and well selected. 

Administrators like change, and teachers become bored with the 
same type of offering year in, year out This often creates the urge to 
change the program merely to create variety If it docs not upset the 
school too much, such change in itself has a stimulating effect. When 
arbitrary changes take place too frequently, they may keep the school 
in a constant turmoil and prevent the orderly process of teaching On 
the whole, it is best to continue a tned process until reasonable evidence 
shows the desirability for a change m content and method 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING METHODS 

1 Instruction in Business Education Should Be Based on the Use 
of Various Types of Teaching and Learning Materials The method 
used should be adjusted to the conditions and needs of the learning to 
be developed, and to the students as a body and as individuals All 
methods of learning should be utilized, not only the formal and tradi 
tional procedures 

There is no sharp distinction between the types of teaching that may 
be used in different subjects Naturally, in a skill subject, certain 
methods will be emphasized, while in a social business subject, others 
will be used to better advantage In every subject, the ultimate problem 
is the whole growth of the student Motivation, interest in teachmg, and 
other factors also are determined by the individual case rather than 
by the subject matter as such Therefore, all devices possible should be 
harnessed to improve teaching This is especially true of objective aids 
Visualization has not obtained the wonderful results some of its pro- 
ponents suggest, but n certainly does have significant opportunities lor 
stimulating learning and improving the demonstration of specific tech- 
niques r 
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2 Tramms Should Be Sequential In shorthand, and to a touted 
degree m bookkeepmg, there has been a fairly sound sequence of sub 
ject matter, although it is agreed that the sequence ts not 
as it should be In general busmess subjects, unto rtunately sub 
matter seems to be almost lackrng m sequence Some ma erial l that 
qrnte evidently might better be taught » the senior years ■ ■W* “ “ 
jumor high school The reverse is also true Moreover because of 1** 
of sequence, matenals are duphcated » several, X not m msmy, of the 

can be comprehended by the student in than ten m di 

means that, ordmardy m school deve opme These 

vidual steps m the particular sloH should be tau^t ^one,.^ ^ ^ 
skills must always be developed as a u subunits 

student If the unit is too large, it must be broken down ^ ^ 
Th^ subunit must be made underslan ^ , more compre 

topic, .ben the various “^“l atter Uie mdiv.dual unto 

hensive and larger unit— but this mu „ esenta tion of any, the 

have been mastered Of ^ ***£*££ be student 
ultimate relationship of all mm Bather Than the Indirect or 

4 Use the Direct A PP™* h '" T f achers sh0 uld present then: material 
So called Principles Approach generalization 

so that it starts with a "fp^ble No presentauon 

A. a matter of fact, however^ ^ bc „ point ,0 

can be completely direct achieved at one visualization, then 

teaching If comprehetoion could ^ ^ of kcep mg u,c 

the school would have little _ P T^imanon as possible should be 
presentation as close to the teacher Otherwise the school 

Ltoto.Uykep.mdtcfom^dbyJhe^ ^ 

room, which itself ““ tnbu drlft faIt ber and farther away from 
than specific facts, wtt use “ D eralmes that all too frequently mean 
direct presentauon towaru in s 

httle » the beginning student ^ obvlou5ly , „o leamuig will 
5 Motivation of Learm s 
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be meaningful to the student unless he understands the purpose of it 
and has himself become interested in it. This is so self-evident that it 
hardly needs repetition, except for the fact that it is constantly ignored 
by not only the beginning teacher but by those with years of teaching 
experience Preliminary teaching that results in increased interest in 
the actual learning is rarely wasted All of it is wasted if it does not 
really have the effect of keeping the student interested in the purpose 
of the work 


6 Practice Must Be Meaningful The tendency of the classroom is to 
encourage meaningless practice Empty repetition, as such, detracts the 
student from the purposes of his work and tends to make Him lose in- 
terest Practice is useful only if the teacher and the learner can see an 
improvement because of it 


7 Learning Must Be Analyzed As the student acquires skill, he 
often learns incidental practices that are harmful It is the function of 
the teacher to male the student aware of the effects of these incidental 
undesirable practices Only as the student knows the undesirable ele- 
ments in otherwise satisfactory work will he be able to improve In re- 
verse, poor procedures olteu contain many desirable incidental ele- 
ments that should be retained as the poor practice is dropped 

Ac,unln ,neSS E i“ ca "° n Musl '"' ohe *«*« Actmty Based upon 
^ t0 ° the classroom work in 

1 C0mpl '" ly dev0,d 0f aclual )° b At 

1 , ?T S ProCCSS ,h “ “ “senual, b “‘ « should not 
be earned ,o die level where die stalls are ,o be mtegrated for anual 


„4 C ‘? rKm ’ S ' Udcnts sh °““ stare respons: 

Ship Should be abundant^’ *“ ° PP ° rtUnjty for ^ excr cise of leadei 

educators fhould bl m Ln e toad"ol a i^ dm ‘‘‘“‘ l DlBerences - Busmc5 
they should encourace kncf i a eanung to “dividual limitation: 
cannot insist on arbitrarily ' r" ,V,dual a P tltu des Busmess educatio 
among schools within a comini] 0 n? ° UtCOmes Mon 8 “dividual pupil: 
or among states within a nation ^ amon S communities within a stats 

Buuness-Tramfg "pmgrm ^ f”* SH ° UU B ‘ Char <xtensnc of th 
idcnUcal with actual work ft. ” eaily ““ ™* experience i 

“1 work, the more sausfactory „ „ hkely to be 
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It is desirable that work experience be of the type for which pay is 
given On the other hand, this is not the sole standard of desirability 
Economic return for the pay may, in many cases, be sacrificed m order 
to obtain more desirable types of experience This experience may range 
from worklike experience in the classroom to actual experience wit 
responsibility on a pay status equal to that of regular workers m an 

office or in a store r 

Co operative traming is a most useful form of work experience Co 
operative training is an element in effective job training, but it can be 
rarely used as the total of the training program While greater expens 
for tL training is justified, it should not be permitted to detract from 

EO n ^ZTdT^Ts Shoo, d He Used to Determine ^ptt/udw 
and Achievements Complete use of standardized 1 tests shou d t * mad 
with a thorough awareness of their limitations, so th . h estrng 
does not become a pseudoscientific mechanical substitute for the human 
evaluation that is fundamental in the learning pr ““ ss b My t0 

Such testing should be provided, not °*y‘° d '™Z 
learn but also to determine actual attainment of s ' 3 " d “ dS ^ 
No adequate prognostic tests have been 

r, 8 tfic: r «^"- a - 

^r’bas'es for 

the better utilization of s'*J e ‘f v = Provided lor All The basic 

12 Achievement Standards ^ achieve 

course should be plami th ^ adapted fQ nec ds of 

satisfactory grade ' “ 1 " * h chalIenge (he most mtdlrgent and prc^ 
ll"o^ with some^vorth whfie motive, or are they pnmanly 

or wholly concerned ", , n0 „„ to students, and 

As far as possible, * should be adhered to Only as the 

allowing for mdividu ' , and have a definite relation to 

outcomes of « « "ve Teel mtegn.y in Uie school pro- 
planned purpose doe ito outcomo for every course scheduled 

gram There must S? ^ have iespcc( tor lhe atummcnu 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

1 Guidance in Business Education Is an Organized Service to Help 
Students Make Adptstments to Occupational Life As such, it must be 
co-ordinated with educational guidance, personal guidance, and any 
other problems, recognized or unrecognized, that the student (aces 

This means that, while the business teacher may not be the primary 
guidance officer, he does have responsibilities for co-ordinating the 
various forms of guidance In many schools, educational guidance is 
separated from personal guidance, and occupational guidance is sepa- 
rated from both The teacher of business subjects, therefore, is in a 
unique position to integrate these various forms of guidance for the 
prospective business worker 

2 The Students Stay in School Should Be Determined by the Indi- 
viduals Needs and Those oj the Social System and Not by the Caprice 
of Fortune In a system of free enterprise, there is inevitably a consider- 
able amount of chance m the results of any form of training The 
teacher cannot avoid this possibility, and even probability, in his guid- 
ance He must make the student aware of the elements of chance govern 
mg the degree of his success in the use of his training. Everyone should 
have a chance to develop according to his individual ability, so that 
everyone will have at least a minimum opportunity regardless of his 
ability 

The secondary school program should provide all normal adolescents 
with the opportunity of self realization, m keeping with (a) the preserva- 
tion of what is best in our social heritage, and (6) the gradual improve- 
ment of the social system. 

3 Placement and Follow up Are Basie to Vocational Business Edu 
cation Without these procedures job training is likely to be sporadic 
and its results, good or bad, a matter of chance 
Under most conditions it is desirable that placement and follow up 
be provided by a special service in the school system, or by an outside 
agency closely connected with the school If such service is not available, 
it is the function of the business teacher to provide it 
After the student has been placed in the job, it is the function of the 
school to make certain that the student is efficient as an initial worker 
It should also identify possible inefficiencies m tr ainin g and u tiliz e them 
as a basis for improving the program of training in the school If the 
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school can provide specific supplementary traimng that will make the 
worker definitely more efficient on the job, the school can encourage boffi 
the alumnus and the employer to be real supporters of the school p 
gram 

CRITERIA CONCERNED WITH ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 

1 A Competent Corps of Teachers Is Baste to Good ITrmnw ^Thts 
must be a co-operative group, striving toward a common pnj 3 = Dffi=r 
ences in training and in points of view are d=-ab.e and sh 0 ^ be 
encouraged, but not to the extent that they result m bickering 

ability to get along secondary-school business 

It must be realized, moreover, that training programs 

program, widely difierentpomts of view m teg then 

are not altogether desirable “Arable degree 

methods of achieving results, but there As fu as sslblCi 

of common understanding as to gener hls mdlV idual personality 
each teacher should be permitted o p standard must be 

» b- work Nevertheless, there so as 

accepted Unless various te f* ers school m wlU tend to main 

to accept a common lag considerably behind die progress 
tam a status quo and eventually s wboIe 

that has been maintained in 1 ’“ S “ 1C “ C Se i ecte d Selection of teach 

2 Business Teachers Should Be formal require ments as set 

ers must be determined in basic nrac tice These formal ele- 

up by die state, the commurn * '£*?£££* 

ments are not, however, so p preenence There is no subsutute 

3 Teachers Should Hare \ t shop Business experience 

for meanmgful expenenc be supe rficially checked The 

requirements, therefore, s ed to deten nme its actual worth 

teacher’s experience should b p „„ lw: , dental 

4 Supervision ,n the offen itl earned on m a per- 

Part of the Work of Many ^ bascd on Ulvu i dements in the 
functory fashion, and ju gm ^ ultimate purposes Occasion 

classroom activity without consi classroom visitations Such 

ally, supervisors limit their entire acuv.ty 

bm, muons are equally undesirable 
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The supervisor should be able to visit a classroom without causing 
the teacher to become upset This cannot be accomplished merely by 
telling the teacher to be at case If, moreover, the supervisor merely 
visits and contributes nothing during his visit, supervision is futile A 
supervisor can make himself welcome by first inviting those whom he 
supervises to visit his own classes and by encouraging reasonable criti- 
cisms from the teachers Thus, he will get his instructional corps to 
realize that he does not pretend to perfection himself Improvement of 
instruction is a mutual achievement Only as the supervisor is willing to 
submit himself to the same evaluations! process to which he subjects his 
teachers can he secure their full cooperation in the improvement of 
classroom work- Regardless of the emphasis on extracurricular activi- 
ties, it is the activity in the classroom that is still basic to good teaching 
Such co-operative supervision, therefore, is all the more important, 

5 There Should Be Genuine Good Will Among Supervisors and 
Teachers One of the reasons for present inadequate supervision in 
business education and for the failure to appoint city and state directors 
of business education is the fear among business teachers that such 
supervision will be repressive rather than stimulating, that it will narrow 
rather than expand their opportunities There is just enough truth to this 
fear to discourage teachers from realizing the fallacy of this conception 

6 The Responsibilities of Individual Teachers and of Supervisors 
and Administrators Should Be Carefully Defined and Known to All 
When each participant in the training process knows his duties, he can 
be held responsible for inadequate performance and also be recognized 
for outstanding achievement Everybody s business is nobody’s business 

7 The Teaching Staff m Business Education Should Have a Fair 
Teaching Load One of the handicaps of business education has been a 
tendency to impose too many classroom periods and too many different 
subjects upon the teacher This has been especially true of the begin- 
ning teacher Salaries should be adequate to encourage competent 
teachers to stay in business education rather than to shift to business 
practice 

Even worse has been the tendency to require business teachers to 
teach two subjects at one time Other teachers are not asked to teach 
one class while supervising another through a glass partition Why 
business teachers ever permitted this practice to develop is mcompre- 
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hensible, and 4= sooner it is stopped, the better the instruction wdl be 
Incidental teaching is just about as good as the name implies It neces 
sanly must tend to be superficial and is certainly unfair to both the 

students and teacher , r „ r 

8 What Business Education Does with Its Tools Is More P 
than the Tools Themselves The equipment, teJtbooks ’ and ,. oth " C '“ n 
room facdit.es are means to competent job trarnmg rather thanendsm 
themselves School evaluation is conceived of as being a j 
process Therefore, evaluators tend to emphasize the fomitd aspects 

of leannng Yet it is obvious that the best equipment can s.dl^ be used 
m shoddy teachmg and that, m many cases, exceedingly 
mg is undertaken with meager equipment In fact, sometim <V 

meagerness of facdit.es stunula.es both teacher and pupds to more 

tS nTe fecteness of a busmess traunng 

not be measured by the quantity of equipment 1 ^ some extent 
manner m which learning lakes place - ^portan ' b - ^ 

result is not always objectively me— cnt er,on 

at the tune the evaluation takes pla patent to 

is still what the training program does for the pup 
which hi obtams a better posmon Ulan he “ 

h ” - r - " sr =s c r^ ^ 

Busmess makes constan sh „ uld ho j d true of the business 

the level of the texta* ^ kam how ^ where to use library 
education dassroom Pup ^ ^ ubrarjr mllst mcreas 

matenals, how to sele somclh mg more than a mere depository 

mgly be thought of as ^ ex)llbl , Sj charts, samples, and models 

of books It must be a avadable for classroom use 

These should be ""^dS Provuion for showing audio- 

Pj- - - — — - * " f ““ 

service closely associalcd wuh e ^ Busmas Education Should 
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IS erected and before existing schools arc remodeled or enlarged Pro- 
vision should be made for change, otherwise the problem of adjusting 
equipment to formalized schoolrooms and to standardized teaching con- 
ditions is likely to handicap the program Business is one of the key 
enterprises hi the community, and business education should have a 
significant contribution to make to the efficiency of business The head 
of the school system should, therefore, have thorough understanding of 
the nature and function of business education 3nd should be sympathetic 
to Us services He cannot be expected to be technically versed in busi- 
ness education, but he should be competent to select a trained super- 
visor or director of business education to help him determine his policies 
and to carry them out for him 

11 Junior Colleges, Post High School, and Specialized Vocational 
Schools IIa\e a High Place nt Job Training They have essentially the 
same obligation for giving specific job training as the high school, except 
that their training usually should be given more intensively and on a 
somewhat higher level 

Where small high schools cannot give an adequate initial job-traming 
program for business, institutions on the post high school level arc espe- 
cially necessary Except in larger cities, there is some need in any ease 
for oGenngs of a specialized nature that can be presented best m a 
specialized vocational school 

12 Valuation Techniques Must Be Established These procedures 
should minimize formal factual learnings often measured just because 
they are easy to test and because they lend themselves to the establish- 
ment of tables and graphs Human relation effectiveness should be meas- 
ured as objectively as possible while recognizing that measurements in 
this area arc not scientific and that they must be used with full awareness 
of the environment m which they were secured 

13 Provision Must Be Made for Further Training This means that 
within a reasonable transportation area, there should be provision for 
improvement of job abilities and for retraining, not only for the initial 
worker but also for the adult worker Such training may be offered in 
night school, m junior college, in extension classes, by itinerant teachers, 
or by other training provisions The important things arc that it should 
be made available m some form and that means of publicizing such 
training opportunities should be provided 
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PROGRESS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The casual observer of developments m business education may be 
discouraged by the slow adaptation that takes place m education as a 
whole and m business education m particular He may feel that business 
education is greatly outmoded Nevertheless, a large number of positive 
signs indicate that business education is far from stagnant, and that 
considerable progress has been made in the past few years and wiU 
continue to be made in the years to come Among these evidences of 
improvement in the services of business education are the following 

1 The offerings, student enrollment, teacher preparation, and other 
factors in the work of business education are improving The improve 
ments are not developing so fast as some of the more radically minded 
observers would like to have them develop The apparently slow progress 
is not only to be expected but is also desirable, for only as better pro- 
cedures are clearly recognized should present practices be discarded, 
even though they are not entirely satisfactory 

2 Considerable progress has been made in developing courses for 
training people for clerical and distributive occupations During the 
past few years the growth has been slow and intermittent, primarily 
because of lack of funds and because of uncertainty as to the right 
method of procedure However, the experimental stages of these devel 
opments are more or less over, and a rapid growth should now take 
place in these areas of job preparation 

3 There has been an encouraging emphasis upon the social aspects 
of business education Teachers of business subjects are realizing that 
business education must contribute to our community life just as other 
institutions do, and that it cannot be isolated from other types of edu 
cation 

4 The specific vocational program m the field of business education 
is being moved upward on the educational ladder as rapidly as worth 
while general vocational training can be organized w the lower grades of 
the secondary school and as funds are made available for the develop- 
ment of post high school education m the public-school systems 

5 The teachers and administrators in several types of schools with 
different origins — such as the private business school, the junior col 
lege, the high school of commerce, the full tune vocational school, and 
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the spec ialize d vocational school or institute— arc beginning to agree 
on the general aspects of the job training to be given at the post high 
school level It is probable that out of these different sources a differ- 
entiated, yet basically similarly organized, school institution for post 
high school training in business education will develop 

6 There is an increasing awareness of the need for improved on thc- 
job training in business Such training has been very successful in the 
merchandising field, but it is still very unsatisfactory or nonexistent in 
clerical occupations Office supervisors arc trainers if they do their work 
well. While much more needs to be done in the field of clerical in service 
training, there is at least evidence of an awareness of this need 

7 Work experience, of some type, is being recognized as important, 
not only by the business teacher but also by the general administrator 

8 Teachers of business subjects arc better trained than they were a 
generation ago The textbooks are markedly improved The literature 
in the field of business education has vastly increased in quantity, and 
there are encouraging evidences of improvement in quality 

9 The collegiate schools of business have become more realistic in 
their offerings They are beginning to recognize that abstract training 
for entrepreneurship and management is not in itself adequate job 
preparation. 

10 There arc many evidences of better co-operation between the 
private business schools and the public schools The leaders in the private 
schools recognize that they must base their work on a sound, general, 
public school education, and the public-school teachers are becoming 
more and more willing to accredit the essentially fine contribution that 
the private business schools have made and are continuing to make 

11 There are evidences that associations of business teachers are 
becoming more aware of the need for articulation of their work in order 
to render specific teacher services and provide national leadership in the 
field of business education. 

12 Teachers of business education are rapidly becoming aware of 
the need for setting up their objectives in terms of business standards 
Formalistic, academic standards of words a minute, timed dictation, 
and quantity of exercises completed, while useful as learning standards, 
are being increasingly discarded as standards for job ability 

The means of measurement used by the businessman himself are 
being substituted for such formalistic standards 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. List the curriculum principles given in lb, chapter with which you 

agree and tell why you agree with them chaDter 

2. Suggest ten curnculum prmciples other than those given in this chapter 

IU f y Eva.u”.= a business curriculum in terms of the pnncplm suggested . n 

this chapter and those suggested to you Choose die curriculum ol 

with which you are familiar ^ wllh the principles 

4 Compare the criteria presente Ninth Yearbook 

presented in the National Business Teac ers ss education 

5 Do you dunk the twelve evidences of progress n business es 
given m this chapter are valid? Indicate some others List some 
failures. 
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